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ſince T came into the World to diſtinguiſh my- © 
® ſelf as a Writer; in which, I fair] confeſs, I 5 
had not only the View of raiſing my tations, =» 
but chat of eſtabliſhing my Fortune. Props 3 
which ſeemed very a; Ta: © in a Time of So 42 
Peace and univerſe AMuence ; in an Age "of parti- © 
cular] polite, that it is even the Faſhion to a 

knowing” in all the elegant Arts and Sciences; 
that to Meter Branch of them a. Genin th 
think fit to turn himfelf, he is ſure i it will be io one 
that is in Vogue. 
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[21 
Sorbonne, and both our Mother Univerſities, return- 
ed me Thanks for having reconciled ſeveral Diſ- 
putes, and ſolved ſeveral Difficulties in Chronology 
and Hiſtory, which had perplexed the learned 


World, from the impartial Euſebius, down to the 


circumſtantial Prideaux; my philoſophical Poems 


; were received with the greateſt Applauſe; and it is 


well known, that if the gay Part of the World read 
my Anti-Lucretius for Amuſement, the graveſt Di- 
vines have not diſdained to borrow Arguments from 
it in their Diſputes with the Materialiſts. 2 
Animated by ſuch Succefs, in one Part of m 
Aim, I . with indefatigable Labour, ti 
continual Diſappointments, in the other, rendered 
me at length more indifferent to that imaginary 
good Applauſe, and leſs patient of that real Evil, 
Want. I began then to compare my Condition 
with that of ſeveral great Authors both antient and 
modern; and finding upon the Compariſon that 
they had not been better treated than myſelf, I was 
ſoon led by my Reflections to diſcover the true Rea- 


— 


ſon of our ill Fortune in the World; I was ſoon. 


convinced that they and I had been on a wrong 
Purſuit ; that Miniſters of State pay no Reſpect to 


the brighteſt Talents, when they are miſapplied, 


and eſteem all Talents to be ſo, which are not wholly 
employed about the preſent Time, and principally 
dedicated to the Service of their Adminiſtration ; 
neither can I ſay this Proceeding is unjuſt, how 
much ſoever I ſuffer hy it. pd bh tt 
If we write for Poſterity, we muſt not complain 
that the Care of rewarding our Merit is left to Po- 
ſterity; and if we neglect to ſerve the State, thoſe, 
who are appointed to preſide over it, break no Rule 
of Equity when they neglect us. Spencer has been 
_ amply recompenced by Poſterity for his Fairy Queen; 

but the wiſe Treaſurer Burleigh declined the Pay- 


ment of an hundred Pounds, which Queen Elixabeth 


ordered 


ong 
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other never cauſed the La 


of State, 


134 
ordered him, and left this admirable Poet to ſtarve. 
Had Spencer: applied himſelf to more ſerious Studies, 
had he excelled in Phyſicks, in Metaphyſicks, or 


even in the firſt Philoſophy, or in Theology, inſtead 
of excelling in Wit and Poetry, the .amabi/es Inſaniæ 
of Horace, his Uſage would have been the ſame no 
doubt. Even the greateſt Productions of theſe Stu- 
ies are but T rifles in the Account of a conſummate 
ateſman,- and may properly enough be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the others in his denſe, by the Tue 
of [nſanie, ſeveriores.. 1 
Our Eli Miniters BY Urir 1 ha: it 
ſpoken, haye at all times proceeded upon this admi- 
rable Principle; the moſt excellent Sermons, the 
molt elaborate Treatiſes, have not been ſufſicient to 
procure the Advancement of ſome Divines, whilſt 
a ſorry Pamphlet or a ſpiritual Libel has raiſed others 
4 the higheſt Dignities of the Church. As it has 
fared with mere Divinity, ſo has it fared with mere 
Eloquence; as one never cauſed the Divine, ſo the 
wyer to be diſtinguiſhed. 
But we know that if either of them be employed in 


a Court Cauſe, he never fails of making his For- 
tune. The ſame Fate has attended Writers of an- 
other Kind;; the celebrated Tarlers, and SpeFatars, 
had no Reward” except from Bookſellers and Fame. 

But when thoſe Authors made the Diſcovery I have 
made, and applied their Talents better, in writing 


the Engliſbman and the Freebalder, one was ſoon 
created a Knight, and the other became Secretary 
In ſhort, without enumerating any more 
Inſtances, I may confidently aſſirm, that this has 
been the Caſe from the Days of Burleigh to this 
Time; how much ſooner it began to be ſo, 1 hope, 


Sir, you will not give me the Leiſure to enquife. 


From the Moment I reſolved to become à State- 
Writer, I mentally devoted myſelf to your Service, 
aud A do it now in this publick and moſt folemn 
"I + B 2 1 Manner. 
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Manner. Employ me, Sir, as you pleaſe ; I aban- 
don myſelf — to you; my Pen is at your Diſ- 
poſition, and my Conſeience in your keeping 
Like a Lawyer, I am ready to ſupport the Cauſe, 
in which, give me Leave to ſuppoſe that, I ſhall 
be ſoon retained with Ardour ; and, if Occaſion be, 
with Subtilty and Acrimony. Like a Sw/5, I will 
behave myſelf with equal Boldneſs and Fidelity; 
my Pen is my Fortune, and I think it as honoura- 
ble to offer it, as offer my Sword, without enquire» 
ing in a general Battle, or in private Skirmiſhes, at 
what Relation or Friend I irikce - TI cancel at once 
all former Obligations and Friendſhip, and will moſt 
implicitly follow your Inſtructions in Panegyrick on 
Yourſelf and Friends, in Satyr on your Adverſaries, 
in writing for or againſt the ſame Subject, juſt as 
your Intereſt, or even your 


jent. 7 2 3 
2 not ignorant that when Carneades offered 
to argue for Virtue, and then againſt it, Cato pro- 
poſed to drive that great Philoſopher and Orator out 
of Rome. But Cato was a Man of narrow Prinei- 
ples and of too confined 'an Underſtanding. He 
conſidered Virtue abſtractedly, without any Regard 
to Time, to Place, and to that vaſt Variety of C 
junctures, which happen in the Courſe of human 
Affairs. In common Life, Morality is no doubt 

neceſſary, and therefore Legiſlators have been care- 
ful to enforce the Practice of it ; but whenever Mo- 
rality claſhes with the Intereſt of the State, it muſt 
de, and it always has been, laid afide. Theſe are 
my Opinions, and it is a great Comfort to my 
"Conſcience to find them confirmed by the Practice 
of ſome reverend Perſons, whoſe Examples ought 
to be of greater Weight with me, than that of a 
- wretched Pagan; I ſhall therefore ſhew myſelf nei- 
ther ſqueamiſh nor whimſical in purſuing the En- 
terpre to which I offer my Services, but ſhallj ”* 
# > 4 * * remain 4 


1 
remain fi RE perſuaded, that all the moral Vices, 
be —_— y. gviky of info good a Courſes 
ae 11 be exalted into political Virtues, - 

After this plain and honeſt Account, Which 1 
have given of myſelf, it may be allowed me to ſa 
that you cannot find. a Perſon better qualifieg 27 
your Service, or more. worthy. to be liſted among 
thoſe, who. draw their Pens i in} your, Cauſe, a 'ge! 
whom: I am willing to hope that you e 
and an abler Body in Reſerve, than you. have hi- 
therto judged proper to bring into the Fiel. 

It is evident, that à Miniſter, ip every Circum- 
Rance of Life, ſtands in, as muc paged ue publick 
Writers as we of him; in his! e 
zan we without , 


Ambition as HER: Ta [ res, 9 cannot ſhoot 
its Branches into the ouds, 1 its Root work 
into the Dir * which it role, an which ie ſtands, 
and by whi 

If a Miniſter fall into Adverk ai, 0 ſhall he take up 
the Pen in his own Defence ? d not the. 
be as deplorable for 52 to be left to write, as for a 
Prince to be left to fight in his own Quatrel ? Her 
lieve me, Sir, whenever Fortune abandons you, 
(and who knows how ſoon that maꝝ happen ?) you - 
will find yourſelf. in a. very fortorn State, At the 
Name of your Succeſſor, thoſe Crowds,. that-attend 
your Levee, will vaniſh like Spirits at the Dawn of 
Day. None will remain about you, but ſuch, as no 
other Adminiſtration will condeſcend to employs 
and we may therefore very probably behold you, 
which would be a pitiful Sight indeed, endeavguring 


665 ſecure a ſafe Retreat with H—— on. one Side 


. f 


— — 


F 
of you, and Lehb———— on the other, two groteſque 
Perſonages, exactly paired and nearly allied, but 
ſurely as little fit to ſupport a Minifter in his De- 
cline, as to adorn his Triumph. In ſuch a Turn as 
this, you may depend on my utmoſt Efforts to keep 
up a Spirit for you, and I can make no doubt of 
being ſeconded by ſeveral of my Fellow-Writers, 
ſince I am certain you will not ſcruple'to ſhare ſome 
Part of that Fortune, which your Induſtry and Par- 
ſimony have raiſed, with: thoſe who unite to ſave 
the Whole; and fince we ſhall be reaſonable enough 
not to expect above Sixpence in the Pound out of it, 
which cannot well amount to more than fifteen ot 
twenty thouſand Pounds. A ring Sum for ſo 
great a Service and ſo weighty a Purſef 

You may perhaps, after all I have "ſaid, be till 
apt to think that theſe are wild Diſcourſes, which 
have no other Foundation but my Defire to render 
myſelf neceſſary. You may refine too much in your 
Reflections on my Conduct, and too little in thoſe 

ou make on your preſent” Situation; or if you 
judge rightly of this, it is not impoſſible but you 
may depend too much on your own Vigilance and 
Dexterity. Should any of thoſe Flatterers, who 
often betray their Patrons into a fatal Security, 
ſpeak to you much in the ſame Manner, as Sleep 
addreſſes himſelf to Palinurus in the fifth Book of 


ſe Palinure, ferunt ipſa equora claſſem, © 
" Mquate ſpirunt auræ, datur hora quieti ; 
 Pone caput, feſſoſque ocules furare labori. 


You would anſwer, I am perſuaded, N as this 
Pilot did. e 1 
Meme ſalis placidj valtum, fluftuſque quietos  * 


Ignorare jubes ? mene huic confidere mon/tro ? & s 
ut 


* 


2 


Breach of Truſt. 


UE 8 3 

But Palinurus flept, and you know the Conſe- 
Wi Teo GTO Fark "> 29Ne" "I TER 
Be not therefore diſpleaſed, if a ſincere and zea- 
lous Servant rowzes you, admoniſhes you not to 
truſt too much to Appearances, - and ſhews you 
Danger when perhaps you leaſt expect it. Vou 
have failed long in a ſmooth Sea with gentle and 
favourable Gales. We bclieve your Courage and 
your Abilities extremely great, but we believe it 
implicitly ; for you have not had foul Weather 
enough. to give any conſiderable Proofs of either. 
Theſe Circumſtances, which might be abuſed to 


inſpire Security, J urge as Reaſons why your ſhould 


be alarmed ; for the Element you have to deal with 
is by the Laws of Nature inconſtant; and therefore 
the longer you have been without a Storm, the 


more Reaſon you have to expect one. There is no 
of an Hurricane than juſt ſuch a dead 


ſurer Preſa 
Calm as I have obſerved for ſome Time. | 
Io ſpeak without a Figure; I would not have 
how flatter yourſelf, that the undiſturbed Quiet you 
ave ſo long enjoyed is merely owing to your own 
Integrity and political Merit, or to the uncommon 
Proſecution of Hawkers and Pamphleteers, which 
has been carried on by the Direction of one of your 
principal Inftruments, and indeed a moſt - vigorous 
Stateſman. This Quiet, Sir, is owing to deep and 
inveterate Deſigns, which it becomes me to lay be- 
fore you, without any Regard to the Cenſure I may 
incur, of revealing private Converſation, and of 
now then that from the Time 
you came into a Fulneſs of Power, many were 
ſhocked at the Manner, in which you ſeized it, 
and at the Uſe you made of it. They ſaid that 
both were hurtful, indecent, and even ſhameleſs. 


They went ſtill farther, and affirmed, that your 


Conduct was fooliſh with Regard to your own In- 
tereſt, ſince it was fooliſh for a Man to truſt to one 
ee ſingle 


— 


— — 
he * 
. — -- Ls — 
— — ” K * 8 


miniſtration. This End they i 


(8] 


fingle Expedient of Government, who had ſeveral 
in his Power; and eſpecially to ſuch an Expedient 


as that of Money, which would equally ſerve to 
ſupport him or hang him. Theſe Perſons however, 
ji emer pence, reg Diſcontent, reſolved to lie 
quiet, till your Male-Adminiſtration ſhould become 
ſo glaring 85 to juſtify their Oppoſition, even in his 
Majeſty's abe ; they faid they would not follow 
your Example, and upon that Occaſion they remem- 
bered with ſome Sharpneſs how you did your utmoſt 
to diftreſs the King's Affairs, upon the firſt Diſguſt 
you received; nay they were malicious enough to 
call to mind ſome perſonal Reflections ®, which the 
Heat oſ your Imagination, and your Familiarity 
with Majeſty, betrayed you into, and .for which 


they ſaucily wiſhed what I dare not name. Theſe 


ſeditious Spirits flattered themſelves that you would 
do your own Buſineſs when you had the full Swing 
of your Power. They were acquainted, they faid, 
with the Preſumption and Diſtruſt, with the Bold- 
neſs and Puſillanimity, with the Indiſcretion and 
Cunning, and with fifty other Contradictions, 
which made up your CharaQter ; and upon theſe 
they depended for putting a ſpeedy End to your Ad- 
ine to be now 
at Hand, for thus they reaſon. A Miniſter, who 
is attacked on his Management of the publick Re- 
venue, and has all the Advantages of Money and 


Authority on his Side, may eſcape though he is 
_ guilty; but if he is innocent, the Proceedings 


againſt him in ſuch a Caſe muſt neceſſarily confirm 
his Power, and -eftabliſh his Reputation; nothing 
more deſirable than ſueh an Attack can happen to 
him. But our preſent Minifter, ſay theſe Malig- 
nants, directly ſtops all Enquiry ; in publick he 
evades giving ſuch Accounts as the neon 

„see a Pamphlet called 4e Jnfever to an infamous 


Libel, intitled, Sedition and Defamation diſplayed. 


| — 
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91 
to demand; in private 
to laugh at thoſe, 


of the People-bave a, Right 
he is modeſt; and 2 


wha think him ſuch a Fool as to furniſh Proofs | 


againſt himſelf. Can à Miniſter keep his Ground 
long, who has no other Defence than an implied 
Conſeſſion of his Guilt? Will ſuch a 338 be 
endured in a Nation hitherto free, and where there 
remain at leaſt * Sparks of, Honour and of Love 
of the Country ? . 

Theſe and many wack + Reßeckions, 1 for 


and upon our do 
thrown! out. Pi- Sir, I confeſs. to you, that 
tremble when 1 hear the fame Perſons diſcourſe 


concerning the State; of the Nation with regard to 


Brevity ſake I — r — Conduct. 
— Yr rp Affairs, are. frequently Ls 


her foreign Intereſſs. They, afficm and they offer | 


to demonſtrate, that the Aﬀairs: of Europe never 
werd in greater Confuſion, and that the Part we 
take upon ourſelves is ſuch. an one, as no Nation 
ever acted+ which was not betrayed, or whoſe Mi- 


ſay, is paſt Diſpute, whether you —— conducted 
theſe Affairs yourſelf, or have, leſt them to thoſe 
Men of eminent I. who. are concerned in 
this Part of your Amin 
Sa could have happened tp us, if you had in- 

neglected our foreign Intereſta, worſe than 


. 5 
Fruit con egotiations, ſupport 
2 vaſt 2 and carried on Le u a-if d 
Welfare of Great Britain had in 


been at, « 


Tbey anſwer for you, and they: 
dict them, that- we have made the 
People our own, and that we find ourſelves 


you to contra · 


very temote Co 


ei at 


— 


iſt tion; they inſiſt that 


what you have . by running into 1 
For they aſk, what is: the Þ 


Diſpute, which; has, happened on the. TY, 
arrels of other: 


as, Principals, in ſome. Caſes: where we have but a 
CeFI yy in others * we. * 
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niſtets were not infatuated: That you. are ſo, they _ 1 


* 


W 2 

no Concern at all. That our Commerce ſuffers 
and runs the Rifque of being loſt, not for a Time, 
but for ever, in ſeveral Branches, much more bene - 
ficial to us than the Oſtend Trade, and that our 
Right to keep thoſe important Poſſeſſions, which 
were yielded to us in the moſt ſolemn and authen- 
tick Manner, is come, by Dint of Negotiation, 
from being indiſputable, to be called in Queſtion. 
In a Word, that to reſtore the publick Tranquility, 
and to ſettle our own Intereſts, we muſt engage in 
"a new War, and conclude a new Peace; that you 
have contrived to make it impoſſible for us to do 
One, without fighting againſt the very Principle 
for which we have fought ever ſince the tion, 
or to attempt the other without lying under the 
partieular Circumſtance, that our principal Allies 
will be as much in earneſt as our Enemies to wreſt 
out of our Hands the chief Advantages which we 
obtained by the Treaty of Utreeht. At the Time 
when theſe Freaties were made, continue they, 

our Great Miniſter cried ' aloud, and ſpared not. 

e complained, as much as any Man, that the ex- 
orbitant Power of France was not ſufficiently 
reduced, and that the Barriers of our Allies, on the 
| Rhine and in the Netherlands, were left too weak; 
and is it under his Adminiſtration that we are to ſoe 
a Pretence given to the French, and an Opportunity 
thrown into their Hands, of ſtrengthening their 
Power, and of extending their Barriers ? When I 


tell theſe Objectors that your Brother anſwers for 


the Court of France, they laugh in my Face, and 
reply, well he may, and ſo might any of thoſe, 
who were in the French Intereſt, have done at the 
Time when the Triple Alliance was broken, and 


France was encouraged by England to fall upon the 


Dutch. The Miniſters, who are anſwered for, 
would be as weak as he, who anſwers for them, if 


they did not fee the Advantage in the preſent 


Juncture, 


Sir, d 
terial 
do no 
turns 
ever a 
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111 ] | 
Juncture, and did not take a ſecret malicious Plea- 
ſure in making us, who contributed ſo much to re- 
duce their Power, become the Inſtruments of raiſing 


it again. In the Caſe of a War then, we have, 
according to this reaſoning, which really, Sir, has 
an Air of Truth, nothing ſo much to fear as the 
Aſſiſtance of our chief Ally; and in the Caſe of a 
Treaty, not only France, but Holland likewiſe, muſt 
be againſt us in that important Article of Gibraltar 
and Port-Mahon, and in all particular Advantages . 
of Commerce, which we have enjoyed, and may 
find it reaſonable to pretend to. The late Duke of 
Orleans, as dear a Friend as he was to us, infiſted 
ſtrenuouſly, that we ſhould give up the Places be- 
fore - mentioned; pretended a Promiſe to this Effect, 
and himſelf obliged in Honour to ſee this Promiſe 
kept. Every one, who knows any Thing of the 
Tranſactions of thoſe Times, knows with how envi- 
ous an Eye the Dutch beheld the ſeparate Privileges 
in Trade, and the ſole Poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, and 
of the Iſland of Minorca, which we obtained at the 
laſt Peace, and what Lengths they would have gone 
to facilitate the Negotiations, which at that Time 
they oppoſed, if they might have been admitted to 
a Share in theſe Advantages. 


The Danger of an immediate Invaſion, and the 


Engagements entered into by the Emperor and the 
King of Spam to. inſult us with their Fleets, and to 
conquer Great, Britain and Ireland ſor the Pretender, 
have been very induſtrioufly | propagated by thoſe, 
who are already in your Pay, and by me, wha 
ſtand a Candidate for this Honour, but am hitherto _ 
a Voluntier in your Service. I am ſorry to tell you, 
Sir, but Heaven forbid that I ſhould conceal ſo ma- 
terial a Circumſtance from your Knowledge; we 
do not ſucceed. We raiſe a Spirit, but this Spirit 
turns againſt you. There are more People than 
eyer againſt the Pretender; and Zeal for ſupporting a 
2467 | a | 8 1 S 
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(12) 

the preſent Eftabliſhment never ran higher, — 
this Zeal is not any longer without Knowledge 3 
is directed to its proper Object, and there is no Poſe 
ſidility of leading it hood winked to ſerve any other 
Purpoſes. Some incredulous Wretches there are, 
who ſmile when we talk to them of Invaſions and 
the Pretender, and who content themſelves to reply 
that the Machine is very — introduced, and 
according to the Rules of Art. The greater Num- 
der take Fire, and lay this new Diftreſs, which 
we threaten them with, at your Door; | for, they 
fay, that we diſobliged Spain ſome Years ago, to tye 
the Emperor the more firmly to us, and that we 
have ſince that Time diſobliged the Emperor, by 
affecting a cloſer Correſpondence, and greater Union 
of Councils with France than ever was known be- 
tween the two Nations. They ſend us to that ex- 
cellent Treatiſe, the Barrier Treaty vindicated, to 
learn our true and laſting Intereſt in foreign Alli - 
ances, and there = wn, Figs that we ſhalt find the 
Condemnation of all your Meaſures; they lament 
the miſerable Scene, which they apprehend may 
ſoon be opened, his Majeſty's foreign Dominions 
expoſed to all the Calamities of War, and perhaps in 
Danger of being loſt ; we ourſelves gling againſt 
domeſtick Enemies, and defending our ( ſts againſt 
 Invaſions ; theſe Miſchiefs brought upon us by a 
Conjunction of the Emperor, our old Ally, with 
the King of Spain his Rival; a Conjunction fo un- 
natural that nothing but the higheſt Reſentment at 
our Behaviour to them both could have b — it 
about; in ſhort, to finiſh up the Picture, 
Britain reduced in this Diſtreſs to lean Sieh) upon 
France, and the Faith of that Court to deconte our 
chief Security. 

Upon the whole Matter, an Sir, the 
Subſtance of whoſe private Converfation I have now 
honeſtly. reported to you, conclude very e 

* 


(1) 

that you have filled up the Meaſure of Tniqui 
and . Folly, and that you muſt” fink, — 
Nation muſt ink under the Weight of that Cala- 
mity, which you have brought and ſuffered to be 
brought upon her. 

As ſhocking as this Account muſt be to 
Ears; 1 — ſelf that the Sincerity and P 
neſs, with, which I have given it, will be —— 
to you; and that EE will receive into your Hoſom 
a Man whoſe Affection for your Perſon. and Zeal 
for your Service, muſt be above all Suſpicion, after 
giving you Intelligence of' ſo high a Nature, with- 

out any Stipulation for the Diſcovery. 

I expe& to hear from you in eight Days from the 
Date hereof ;: if I e e ſhall hear N from 
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Moſt Noble Sin, B 
5 2 Honour's | 


The Occaſional Writer. 


Number II. 


To the fie. 


Moft Noble SIR, 


1 Think myſelf obliged in Honour to let the World 
know, that you have treated all my Propoſals 

to write in your Service with a Contempt unuſual 
from one in your Station; for I have ſeen the 
Times when every little paultry Proftitute of his 
Pen found Countenance and Encouragement. Theſe 
Wretches are ſure of both, whenever there are any 
bad Meaſures to be juſtified, or any bold Strokes to 
be given; and the croaking of theſe Ravens has al- 
ways, in my Imagination, boded ſome Miſchief or 
other to the Commonwealth. | | 
For this Reaſon, I took upon me the Character 
of a moſt infamous Libeller in my firſt Addreſs to 
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nient of our preſent Condition, and know better 
what Expectations to entertain; ſo that I own I 
am moſt agreeably diſappointed in not receiving any - 
Letter or Meſſage from you. I own, that inſtead 
of biting you, I am fairly bit myſelf. _ 
Some malicious Refiners may pretend, derben 
that an Addreſs of ſuch a dan made in ſo pub- 
lick a Manner, could meet with no other Tivae- 
ment, even from a Miniſter, who was willing to 
accept the Propoſal. Malice, I ſay, may refine 
thus, and endeavour. to depreciate a virtuous Action, 
which cannot be denied, by ſuppoſing ſuch Motives 
to it as cannot be proved. The Practice is too com- 
mon, and eſpecially where Men are divided into 
Parties, where publick Diſputes create and nouriſh 
private Animoſities, and where-perpetual Feuds irri- 


tate the natural Malignity of the Heart. But far be 


it ſrom me to judge with ſo little Charity; I am 
willing to believe,” Sir, that you declined the Offers 
made you, not on Account of the publick Addreſs, 
by which they were conveyed, but becauſe you diſ- 
dained- to N a virtuous Auto * a 


'venal Pen. 


When I monk Man with loaded Piſtols in "his | 
Pocket, or a Dagger under his Cloak, I ſuſpect 
that he is going upon no very honourable 
Houſe-breakers and Coiners have been detected, by 
having their Tools found ' about them. Informers, 
Spies, and hireling Seribblers are the Tools of an 
evil Stateſman; — when | ſee all ſuch diſcouraged, 


and none of them about a Miniſter, I think. myſelf 


obliged to. ſuppoſe that his Deſigns are honourable, 

and his Meaſures directed to the public Good. 

I take this Opportunity therefore of begging your , 
he 


N for the Trial I preſumed to make. 


Liberty indeed was great; but ſince it has turned 
© 


LE 
filly „ Shall I on it, Sir? My Hopes go 
f D you diſdained me under the feigned 
Character, which I affumed ; from: e Duke 
ciple of Honour, from the ſame Conſciouſneſs. of 
Merit, you will, nay, you muſt afford me ſome 
Share of your Efteem, when J appear, as I — 
o do ſor the future, under my on. 
hall breathe but Zeal ene the the 
-nour! of his Majeſty, the Security of our preſent 
_ "happy Eftabliſhment, and in one Word, the Good 
of our Country. The ſame Spirit, which animates 
[4 vou and me, ſhall animate them; and I cannot 
lf. doubt of your Approbation, when I co-operate with 
1 OR —— 


had to enter into Buſineſs; as it 
is manifeſt that you continue t the Head of At. 
for no other Reaſons. 

The Truth is, | however, (for T'think it become- 
ing/a Fron » which is likely to grow as inti- 
| wack as 8. that I ſhould diſguife nothing from 

_— lately happened, 7 „ 
to my good Opinion of you. The 
fiſt 8 an Unwillingneſs = manifeſted, that the 
true ; Beats, of the ** an; be e 
ation, and ſevere ure you 
S ire their C 
trymen a fair Account of — in s Par 
i eſſential, that our being a Nation, or not a Na- 
tion, depends almoſt entirely, in this Criſis, on our 
running or not running farther into Debt. The 
other is the Publication « of a Pamphlet ſuppoſed to 
be written by your Direction, which is evidently 
to een «i; e 
Aﬀaire be... 
A to the Art, that . us beds cakes. aA 


already 3 and will, T doubt _ in all Places, 1 f 


mr all Manners, be fo y ſiſted, that we 
al no longer be at u Las Uber as 10 the Rene 
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0 nue, and the real Charges upon it, or as; to the 
1ed hole Management of it. In which Examination, 
a) Sir, let me adviſe 2, , 28.2 Friend, to act an inge 
* P 
end 


nuous Part, that Suſpicions. may not ii and 

that I ma ay not be obliged. to write to you in Rs % 
to which I ſhall turn my Pen with ReluQa 

* As to the latter, Iba, it win be Ha 
mined; and if I was ee 


ent myſelf, 1 ſhould, I ſuad 
y am perſuaded, in doing ſo, but 
ood make a ſecond. Trial you to your 


ſwering a Pamphlet of ſo pernic ious Con 
and i N ſo ill a Deſign. - But I.know my. 
own Unfitnefs to inform, to inſtruct, and to rouſe 
our Countrymen, ſome from their Lethargy, and 
| ſome figs their golden Dreams. I may toll the 
I Alarm- Bell, but Perſons of greater Strength and 
me- skill muſt be called upon to raiſe it, Nannen 
nti out in the Ears of the Nation. | 4 $6569 
We are grown. more. eaſy, nay, more willing 
than ever, to be impoſed upon; . and we do mote 
than half the Work. « of thoſe, who find: their A&> 
count in deluding us. Almoſt every Man conſiders: 
himſelf as a angle Perſon; thoſe ow, who extend 
their Conſiderations farther, ſeldom- or nev 
them beyond the narrow Syſtem of a Family, 
Party. And. thus it happens, that private wy 
is. become, the Criterion, by which Wee are 
formed upon publick Aire. The 
he be, who is at any Time in Faſhion, 8 
to do but to hold out that Purſe, Which the mene 
be empties it, the ſuter. he ia to fill. Asten ien 
let him declaim — and aſſert boldly, 
without regardit e * 3 
let one of his Tools write a Pamplet in much the 


Mankind is ſettled, the Crowd repeat What the 
Qrator has „ i writ. the Cla- 
| 228.4 4, © mMmour- 


knit the Bands. of our Friendſhip the cloſer, dy an- 8 E 


ame Strain, and the Work. is dene, de Qpinidn'af | 
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of D 
mout is echoed back on all Sides, and theſe Echoes, 
the Reverſe of all others, ſtrengthen by Repetition. 
Thus the Corrupt lead the Blind, and the Blind 
lead one another; the ftill Voice of Reaſon is 
drowned in popular Clamour, and Truth is over- 
whelmed by Prejudice. | | 
This is a true Account of what happens frequent- 

y; it is fo far from heing a Deſcription drawn from 

magination, that J could give ſeveral Inſtances, 
and perhaps ſhall have Occafion to quote ſome, off upor 
fuch groſs Impoſitions on the common Senſe of in tk 
Mankind, offered in this Manner, and offered with 
Succeſs, as no one would be bold enough to attempt expe 
putting on the_weakeſt Man in Britain in private] C 
Converſation. | 5 
There are therefore, God knows, but too many 
Reaſons for him to deſpond, who entertains a 
Thought of prevailing on the Generality of People, 
to lay aſide their Prejudices, to check their Paſſions, 
and to conſider the State of the Nation in a due 
Extent, and in a true Light; and yet ſuch is our 
Condition, ſuch a Criſis are we in, that if we do 
not take and execute this Reſolution now, it may 
very probably be out of our Power to do it here- 
after to any good Purpoſe. [he 3 
In our e we hear of great Dangers, which 
we have to apprehend from abroad; and, if we be- 
lieve what is ſaid in a foreign * State, we are ex- 

oſed to very great ones at home. I am willing to 

ope; that both one and the other are magnified ; 
but they may grow to be ſuch in Reality as they are 
repreſented to be, if we do not take more than or- 
dinary Care; firſt, to weigh in a juſt Balance each 
a * — Evils, which threaten the Nation; 

| ndly, if we do not penetrate into every one 
of the Cauſes, which have combined them to bring 
upon us. Should we fail in the firſt Point, we ma 
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increaſe our Dangers from abroad, by over-rating 
thoſe at home, and by applying ourſelves ſolely to 
prevent the latter. But I believe no one thinks us 
diſpoſed to run into this Extreme; we are much 
more likely to run into the other, and to inereaſe 
our Dangers at home, by over. rating thoſe, which 
we apprehend from abroad. ' Should we fail in the 
ſecond Point, and neglect to penetrate into all the 
Cauſes, which eombine to bring our preſent Diſtreſs 
upon us, palliative Remedies alone will be applied, 
in the Uſe of which we may very probably expire 
after a tedious Langour, but from which we cannot 
ee radical Cure. 

' Convinced therefore, that if we neglect the pre- 
ſent Moment, if every Man does not think and 
write, and ſpeak and act for bis Country at this 
Time, according to his beſt Talents, and according 


to the rtunities, which he has of exerting. 
them, we ſhall ſoon de in every Senſe a Tuined 
Nation; 1 


I T confeſs, that I am wapaticnd; however low my 
Hopes of Succeſs run, till ſome abler Pen accepts 
the Invitation, which the Enquirer into the Reaſons 
_ Conduct of Great Britain gives to every Mem- 
r of this 7; xv ator till an Enquiry is made, 
according to the Right which he'is vleaſed to allow, 
into our preſent State, and into the Meaſures, which 
have led to it. But then this Enquiry muſt be made 
upon better Principles, and with an honeſter View 


than he bas, who made this, which lies before me 3 


the Perſon, who accepts his Invitation, ſhould be 
one, who would bluſh to follow his Example; for ÞF 
he acts the Part of an Apologiſt, where he profeſſes 
to act that of an impartial Inquirer; he ſeems very Þ} 
zealous for the Succeſs of the Cauſe, which he pleads, 
and very indifferent what Means he em to pro- 
cure this — ph many Things are diſguiſed, many 
are concealed, and 
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hardly any are repreſented in = 


| > © as Habit, in ſuch a Manner of Writing upon this 
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| N *F Time or another thoſe, who have negotiated us out 
__ of Peace and Tranquility, into War and 


1 _ theſe Perſons would have made 
for ſurely, after having re che uſtice of 


? ER hed: has been approved in another, it 


© 1 The Enguirer ſuppoſes the whole: ee of Ati 


| ict berls-Ca much furprived.at,. within the Spare 
./  of:the-laft Lear; but I cannot agree with —— 9. 
n a he it. 


weir natural and proper Light. Fallacy, Sophiſm, 
a puerile and proper Li ſwell the elaborate 
Treatiſe; but there was a Deſign perhaps, as well 


* fince a bad Cauſe muſt be defended by 
3 and, therefore, by ſuch Pens as would 
weaken a good one ; fince it may poſ- 
Pro upon a fair Examination, that the 
retained in is none of the beſt. 
Id appear, I am apt to believe, that 
him at work, will not be much con- 
y could not look on this Pamphlet as any 
then eee 
I it has that Effect, if it ſerves 
till all the Jobs, whieh are 
3 the Ends, which they pro- 


are perhaps anſwered. But if 
Fs Maio ſhould awaken 
tereſt, and if the Brin Spirit ſhould ance ore 


revive amongſt us, it might very well hap 


beg 


Nation, by. cenſuring in one Parliament a. Treaty 


will not be thought ſtrange, if we puniſh at one 


Canfulion,. 
altheugh the Wiſdom, of the Nation ſhould; think 
Viv .upport ir the pavient.the. Meat ures. of theſe 
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in Europe to have received the great Alteration, 


did dot ſcape =P 


r-iw 
— — that of our abs 
Pilots, who were it ſeems all that while in a moſt 
ſerene Security. The particular Evils, which ] 
apprehend at preſent, were known to our Miniſters 
above à Vear ago; if it be true, as 3 
affirms, that the Treaty of Hanover, and 
tions, in Co of — are the Steps, 
Court: of | Great Britain 


Errand ing ; other People ſife to theirs, 
He therefore, ho is deſirous to make the . 
quiry ed, in ſuch a Manner as may be of real 
Uſe to the Publick, muſt take up Things much 
higher han _ — Wikeer was ; inftruQed todo. 
happened during the 'Congreſs of 
C 2 which deſerve to — — there 
are Treaties both previous and ſubſequent to the - 
n Wan which: deſerve to be 'commant- 
ed Nen 
"Nay; y. . 
ther back than this Reign, or even than this Cen- 
tury, if we deſign to be thorou . With 
the Original of our preſent reſs; © When we 
have taken a general of the Cordu@tof Bro-- » 
tan, with relation to the Affairs of Zuropo, for 
about two hundred Years, ' we ſhall come much _ 
better prepared to diſcover our true Point of Inte- 
reſt; and by obſerving how we habe departed from 1 
wr we hall learn how to return to t. 
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This Part I will venture to undertake; and what the w 
I ſhall ſay upon it, may ſerve at leaſt as an Intro- ¶ Courſ 
duction to that Work, D I hope, will — bis Vi 
performed by ſome abler Haak bene e He ex 
The F — of the Granilens of France, and Precer 
thoſe of the Grandeur of the Houſe of were delive! 
laid very near at the ſame Period. — and tions f 
abella began the latter; and in Charles V. their 
Jrandſon, and almoſt immediate Succeſſor, it was 
e up to. that exorbitant Height, which made 
Europe tremble under his Reign, under that of his 
Son, and upon ſome Occaſions even later. The 
Progreſs, which France made, was not ſo rapid, 
but was perhaps as ſure ; ſhe ſhared with her Rival 
the Spoils of the Houſe of Burgundy, by the Addreſs 
and Vigour of Lewis XI. who not only extended 
the Bounds, and ſtrengthened the Frontier of that 
cloſe compact Body, (whoſe: very Figure is an Ad- 
dition to the Force of it) but affured its inward 
Tranquility better, and rendered that-Monarchy 
more formidable than it had been in the Time of 
his bn, when the Authority iob — 

8 leſs. 8 Þ£ *. 34 
The Gig of two ork D in an 
Be it A of all other Princes and States, 
to keep as much as poſſible a Balance between them. 
And here began that Principle oſ Engliſb Policy to 
be eſtabliſned, which, however true and wiſe in Igreateſ 
dad, has hardly oe been mir and * . be nece 

wed 

We ſhould, rakes Things rather. too hi igh, if we ſuffice | 
went up to the Reign of King Henry VII. though the Cr: 
even there ſome Obſervations are to s- — powerfi 
have relation to our preſent Subject. lreland 
Frequent and important Occaſions: 105 ing * diate I 
this Principle preſented themſelves in the Time offiKingdec 
4 VIII. Some he took, ſome he neglected, flputed h 
and ſome he managed ill; «for + to ſay. the . the ſure 
0 the 
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hat ihe whole Conduct of this Prince was à continued 


ro» Courſe of Extravagance; Violence, and Levity3 

be Ibis Vices glared through the beſt Actions of his Life. 
Ie exerciſed the Tyranny, and practiſed the bloody 
and Precepts of the Church of Rome, even while he was 
ere delivering us from the papal Yoke. His Delibera- 


and tions for Peace or War ſeemed often to have a Mix- 


heir ture of Humour in them, and his own Paffions, 48 


was well as Wolſey's, made him hold the Balance of Eu- 


ade rope, if he did hold it, with an uneven Hand. 
his The Reformation, which began in his Time in 


and by Queen Elizabeth, in England, gave Occaſion 
0 2 4. Jiviſoh of Intereſts; and made it of. the 


great Powers of Europe, but to ſup rt the Prote- 
ſtant Cauſe againſt them both. 
was to be done by throwing as much as the Occa- 
ion might require of our Weight, ſometimes into 
one, and ſometimes into the other of -theſe Scales ; 


but the latter could be effected by nothing leſs than 


re oily Time the weakeſt, and nt 1 W is lo 
: | 


Elizabeth, with the greateſt Wiſdom; and id the 
greateſt Sueceſs. To illuſtrate this fully, it would 
de neceſſary to run through the Annals of her glo- 


ſuffice for our preſent Purpoſe. When ſne came to 
the Crown, the Nation was divided between two 
powerful Parties, exaſperated by religious Zeal ; 
lreland was Papiſt, Scotland was under the imme- 
diate Influence of France, and the Queen-of that 
Kingdom, married to the Dauphine of France, diſ- 
puted her Title to the Crown of England; In ſhort, 
the ſureſt Support ſhe had amidſt all an Difficul- 
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Germany, and which was compleated by Edward VT. 


utmoſt Importance to the Welfare of this Nation, 
ot only to preſerve a Balance between the two 


he firſt of theſe 


a conſtant Adherence to that Side, which was for a a 


Both theſe" Principles — raed by Oipah: 


rious Reign. But a few general Obſervations will 


vom lie diſobliged, by reſuſing 


= Rome, and foon ſettled: her Government, and eſta 


proved, and 


© > her own Country 
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ties, beſides the Firmneſs of her Mind, and the Pe 
netration of ber Underſtanding, was in Philip II, 
to make him her 
Huſband ; and who could not fail of being on man 
Accounts, as he proved to be, her moſt implacable 
and dangerous Enemy; ſhe kept Meaſures for 
while with him, nay, perhaps, with the Court d 


bliſhed her Power; 5 1 
and principal Object of h ez and ſhe judged 
—— ſely, that, in order to be conſiderable Frog 
ſhe muſt begin by making herſelf ſo at home. Het 
Revenue was adminiſtered with the utmoſt Fruga 
lity, Induſtry was encouraged, Manufactures im 
ing foreign Alliances, but her Negotiation 

; — — with great Art, and little * penc nee 
and the Engagements ſhe took were always neeeſ 
ſary, ſeldom c le. She ſupported the Prot 
ſtant — — in * with good Offices, ' wit! 
Loans of Money; and upon ſome preſſing Occa 
ſions with Troops. But ſhe never depended on the 
Gratitude of Hey IV. and was neither ſurprizet 
nor unprepared when he made Returns very unwor 
thy of the Obligations he had to her. The Du 
could not have ſuſtained their Revolt from Spain, nc 


have formed their Commonwealth, without bei L 


Aſſiſtance. She them powerfully, but ſhe 
exacted cautionary Towns from them, as a Secu 
rity for her Reimburſement, whenever they ſhoul: 
be in a Condition to pay; and in the mean Time 
as a Check, to keep them under the Influence an 
Direction of England. By ſuch Methods as theſ 
grew rich and flouriſhing, whil: 

| the not only preſerved a Balance of Power abroad 
but contributed extremely to reduce Spain from b 
ing the Terror of Europe 

which it fell under — 

3 c a ne 


, to that low State, int 5 | 


The Reign of King Famer I. is not to be fee 
without a Mixture of Indignation and Contempt. 
He came to the Crown With great Adyantages; 
but a bad Head, and à worſe Heart, hindered Pim 
from improving any of tbem. He foſt the Oppor- 
tunity of uniting the two Kingdoms, he ſuffered his 
Revenue to be ill adminiſtered, his Miniſters were 
notoriouſly corrupt, and he himfelf very profuſe, - 
nſtead of afſwaging, he fomented Diſputes by 
his Pedantry ; eſtabliſhed ſuch Principles of 'Go- 
vernment, and raiſed ſuch a Spirit in the Clergy, » 
as could hardly fail to produce the terrible Effe, 
which followed in the Reign of his Son. 

Such a Management of domeſtick Afﬀairg wo 


d 
have put it out of his Power, if it had been bk fo 
clination to act a wiſer Part in foreign Affairs; but 
he had no ſuch Inclination. Twelve Years he ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be amuſed with the Span Match ; 
he countenanced at leaſt the Popiſh, and he abſo+ 
lutely neglected the Proteſtant Intereſt, both in 
France aud Germany. Inſtead of helping the Diſpo- 
ſitions, which appeared, to take the Imperial Crown. | 
out of the Houſe of Huſtria, he favoured the Cauſe _ 
of that Family, and abandoned his own Childzeg to 
the Reſentment of the Emperor and the Fepith 
League. When the thirty Years War began in 
1618, the Liberty of Germany, and the whole Pro- 
teſtant Intereſt, were in the utmoſt Peril, The 
ſole Meaſures, which he took for the Support of 
either, conſiſted in ſimple Embaſſies, ridiculous ' 
Letters, and languid Negotiations. Queen Eza- 
beth defeated the ambitious Defigns of the Span 
Branch of the Auftrian Family; King James fa- 
n the German Branch of the ſame 
ind Over the ſucceeding Reign, and all that followed, 3 
to the Reſtoration of King Charles II. let us draus 
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During this Time the Decay of the Spaniſo Mo- Pr 
narchy increaſed apace, the Liberties of Germany he; 
were aſſerted, and the Power of the Emperor | 
bounded by the Treaties of N gpbhalia; but another 
Power, That of France, began to riſe very faſt on 
the Foundations laid long ago. Richeleeu and Ma- 
zarine had given that Crown a great Superiority in 
the Affairs of Europe, and the Prince, who wore it, 
reſolved. to maintain and augment this Superiority, 
at the Expence of all his Neighbours. _ | 
The Attack, which Lewis XIV. made upon the 
Low Countries in 1667, ſhewed both in the Manner 
of it, and in the Pretence taken for it, what Europe 
had to expect from this Prince. On this Occaſion, 
the Triple Alliance was made, and happy had it 
been if the ſame Principles of Policy had continued 
to prevail. But the King, who ſat on our Throne, 
with better Senſe and more, Courage than his 
Grandfather, was at leaſt as unfit as he to defend 
the Liberties of Europe, and perhaps more unfit to 
defend the Proteſtant Intereſt. | | 
King Charles II. joined his Councils and his 
Arms to thoſe of France ; and when he could not 
openly aſſiſt, he privately abetted the Uſurpations of 
that Crown. He might, by conforming to the 
Defires of his People, who were in his and their 
true Intereſt, have had the immortal Honour of 
preſerving a Balance of Power in Europe ; but he 
choſe the eternal Infamy of helping to deſtroy this 
Balance ; and not-content to be the Ally of a Prince, 
whoſe Enemy he ought to have been, he conde- 
ſcended to be his Inſtrument, and even his Penſioner. 
This Conduct, which took ſo much Strength from 
that Side, which was already too weak, and which 
added ſo much to that, which was already too 
ſtrong, eſtabliſhed the abſolute Superiority of £rance, 
and left Spain, Germany, Ital, and the ſeventeen 
W Provinces, 
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Provinces, nay and Britain too in Conſequence; a 

her Mercy. WET + 
This terrible Face. of Things did not Kh — 
the Acceſſion of King Jama II. to the Throne. 
Whatever his Politicks were, Religion would have 
got the better of them. Bigotry muſt have cement 
ed a cloſe Union between him and the King of 
France, who was alone able and willing to "Mt 
him in the Work he had undertaken at home. But 
the Greatneſs of our Danger, as it ſometimes hap» 
Fre ſaved us; and in ſaving us, ſaved all Europe. 
— Revolution in our Government cauſed a total 
nge in our Conduct. A Prince, who had been 
long a Tt Head of a weak but reſolute Oppoſition 
rance, mounted our Throne; and the Princi- 
= of maintaining a Balance between the great 
Powers of Europe, and of ſupporting the Proteſtant 
Intereſt, came once more into Faſhion in this King- 
Ks after having been for near a Century, cither 

lefted, or acted againſt. 

he Body of the. Nation reſumed theſe Principles 
with 8 and has ſupported them ever ſince 
with unparalleled Spirit and Vigour. But let it be 
ſaid without Offence, ſince it may be ſaid with 


Truth, and ſince it is neceſſary that it ſhould be 1 


ſaid upon this Occaſion, we have not purſued them 
with as much Wiſdom as Zeal. If we have erred 
in our Politicks ſince the Revolution, it is ſure we 


have erred on the right Side. But Errors on the 


right Side are Errors ſtill, and may, in Time, prove 
as fatal as Errors on the other; and are in one 


reſpeR at leaſt more dangerous, 2 they are leſs at- 
tended to at firſt, or guarded againſt. 


Berween all Run there is a certain middle 
Point, which Men of Genius perceive, | and to 
which Men of eur adhere i en and i in pub- i 


| C2 1 Thus 


Co 


1 PIPE 
Thus Avarice and Prodigality are at an immenſe I C 
Diſtance ; but there is a Space marked out by Vir- 5 
tue between them, where Frugality and Generoſity : 
refide together. Thus again, to abandon thoſe, 20 
- whom it is our Intereſt to ſupport, is an Exceſs of. 
Folly ; and to ſupport the Intereſts of other People, 
to the Ruin of our own, is an Exceſs of Folly likewiſe. 
But there are Lines deſcribed by Prudence, between 
_ theſe two Exceſſes, within which our common In- 
tereſts meet, and may proceed together. 
It would be an invidious as well as tedious Taſk, 
to go through all the Inſtances, 'which might be 
produced; wherein we have, under Pretence of 
preſerving a Balance of Power in Europe, gratified 
the Paſſions of particular Men, and ſerved the Turns 
of private Intereſt, till we have rendered that Prin- 
ciple, 'in a reaſonable Purſuit of which our Safety, 
and our Glory conſiſt, the Occaſion of real Danger 
to the Tatereſt, and of Reproach to the Wiſdom of 
our Nation. A few of theſe Inſtances will ſuffice 
to deduce the Progreſs of our miſtaken Policy, to 
evince the Truth of what has been advanced in gene- 
ral, and to fix the e of the whole to the 
| Conjuncture; wherein JI apprehend, that we 
4 N to pay the Price not only of late Errors, 
but a lang Series of Errors. dead | 
The War, which began in 1688, was no doubt 
a very neceſſary War. It was neceſſary to extin- 
guiſh the Rebellion in Scotland ; it was neceſſary tc 
reduce Ireland; it was neceſſary to aſſert the neu 
Eſtabliſhment of our Government. Theſe were 
our immediate Intereſis; but we had remote Intere/! 
li-ewiſe concerned, which were of themſelves ſuffi 
cient to engage us to enter, at leaſt as Allies an- 
Friends, into the War. The Empire was in dange 
'by the taking of ay"; el and other Enterprizc 
of the French; and Holland lay once more open tc 
their Invaſions, by the ſeizing of Bonne, 1 thi 
Our 
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Courſe of this War, Ireland was reduced; all tha 


Efforts againſt the Government in England and 
Scotland were defeated ; and by the Peace, owe 
acknowledged King William. 


As unfortunate as we had been on the Rhine * 


* 


in Flanders, every Thing, which the French had 


taken in the Courſe of the War from our Allies, 


was reſtored at Ryfwick ; and Lnxembourg, which 
France had uſurped before the War, was likewiſe 
given up. Thus far all was well. The Points, 
which England contended for, were carried; and 
our Allies 1 recovered by Treaty more than hey! had 
loſt by War. 

If a common Guaranty of this Treaty 
entered into as ſoon as thoſe Powers acceded, who 
refuſed to ſign. when England and Holland did; -. the 
Tranquillity of enn would have been better 
ſecured, than it was at this Time, or at the Peace 
of Nimeghes ; at leaſt England would: have engaged, 
as far as it became her to do, even upon the Principle 


of maintaining the Balance of Power, and no farther, 


But inſtead of taking this Step, we took another, 
which proved fatal in its Co 
of Charles IT. King of Spain, without Children, 
was then in Prof pet. The Pretenſions of France 
were known, and its Power had been latel 
Whenever the Caſe ſhould happen, a War ſeemed 
to be unavoidable, But this War muſt have been 
made by Franec alone, for the Conqueſt of the Spu- 


niſb —— 3 Which, as powerful as we then 


thought her, and as inſolent as ſhe really was, ſhe 
would not have engaged in lightly. Neither could 
ſhe have ſupported it, if ſhe had, ſince even with 
Spain on her Side ſhe could not have ſupported-the 
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n to her. 
On the Apprehenſion, however; of fuch a ii, 
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of Power in Europe, the Partition Treaties were 
made; that is, without the Knowledge of the King 
of Spain, we diſpoſed of his Inheritance ; without 
the Conſent of the Emperor, and in Concert with 
his adverſe Party, we ſettled the Rights conteſted 
between the Houſe of Auſtria and Bourbon; and we 
engaged to make this Partition good by Arms. 
do not enter into the Reaſons for and againſt 
this Treaty, which may be drawn from the parti- 
cular Stipulations contained in it, but content my- 
ſelf to obſerve in general, what impolitick Mea- 
ſures we were at this Period betrayed into, by an 
over-weening Deſire to preſerve the Balance of 
Power; and how much Reaſon we have to be al- 
ways on our Guard againſt Errors of this Kind, 
fince' a Prince, whom Genius and Experience had 
rendered the greateſt Man of his Age, was not ex- 
empt from them, but drew both England and Hol- 
land fatally into them. | 8 
Whenever this Balance is in real Danger by the 
exorbitant Growth of one Power, or by the Union 
of more, other Princes and States will be alarmed 
of courſe. All of them ought, and moſt of them 
will take Meaſures for their common Security. But 
the wiſe Councils amongſt them will, upon every 
ſuch Occaſion, proportion their Meaſures, and the 
Engagements they enter into, not according to the 
Nature ef the Danger confidered generally, but accord- 
ing to the immediate or remote Relation, which it has 
to each of them, and according to the Strength, Si- 
tuation, or any other Circumſtance, which may be 
uliar to each of them. 5 
To do otherwiſe, would be to loſe Sight of our 
own particular Intereſt in the Purſuit of a common 
Intereſt. It would be nothing better than ſetting 
up for the Don Quixotes of the World, and engage 
to fight the Battles of all Mankind. The State, 
which keeps its own particular Intereſt — in 
| iew, 


3 
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View, has no invariable Rule to go by ; and this 
Rule will direct and limit all its Proceedings in fo- 
reign Affairs; ſs that ſuch a State will frequently 


take no Share, and frequently a /mall Share in the 
Diſputes of its Neighbours, and will never exert its 
whole Strength, but when its Whole is at Stake. But 
2 State, who neglects to do This, has no Rule at 
all to go by, and muſt fight to negotiate. and ne- 
gotiate to fight again, as long as it is a State; be- 
cauſe, as long as it is a State, there will be Diſputes ' 
among its Neighbours, and ſome of "theſe will pre- 
vail at one Time, and ſome at another, in the per- 
petual Flux and Reflux of human Affairs. 

If the Kings of France and Spain, aud the Empe 


* 


ror, had made an Agreement amongſt themſelves, 


about the Succeffion to the Dominions of Spain, con- 
ſiſtent with the common Intereſt of Hurope, and 
confidering the Partiality, which the Court of Spam 
had, at that Time, for the Houſe of Auſtria, there 


was little Room to fear, that ſuch an Agreement 


would have been too favourable to the Houſe of 
Bourbon. If any ſuch Partition had been made, I 
ſay, no Objection would have remained, either ay 
to the Right or Manner of making it, and we: might 
have eſcaped a War. If theſe Princes had done no- 
thing of this Kind, we might have been engaged up- 
on the King of Spain's Death, as I ſaid before, in a 
defenſive War, for preſerving the Dominions of our 
old Allies, and the Liberties of Europe, againſt the 
Uſurpations of our antient Enemy. But inſtead of 
waiting to be uxiliaries in a defenſrve War, we put 
ourſelves under a Neceſſity of being Prmcipals in an 

offenſive one; and by affecting to ſecure the Balance 
of Power, when we had neither Call nor Right to 
meddle, we reduced our Affairs to this abſurd Alter- 
native, that we muſt either make an offenſive War 
as Principals, againſt the Emperor and Spain,” ih 
order to conquer for France,” which was equally im- 
Fad wa 2 politick 
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politick and unjuſt, or againſt France and Spain, in 
order to conquer for the Emperor, under the greateſt 


Diſadvantages poſſible ; which bappened to be the 


n Þ 
_ The Partition Treaties forced the King of Spain, 
to make a Will in favour of the Houſe of Bourbon ; 
and the Spaniards threw themſelves into the Arms of 
France, to prevent the Diſmemberment of their Mo- 
narchy. ; g EY 
Thus was the Balance of Power loſt by our med- 


dling where we, had nothing to do, even before it 


could have been in Danger, if we had not meddled 
at all, Weloft it, and the Emperor knew that we 
muſt reſtore it for our own Sakes, which could be 
done no otherwiſe than by conquering for him ; and 
This he left us to do the beſt we could. While we 
fought his Battles, he lent us the Auſtrian Title, the 
Perſon of his Son, the preſent Emperor, and little 
elſe. We neglected every Thing, and ſacrificed 


every. Thing in the Praſecution of this Quarrel.. 
But the imperial Councils were ſo far from neglet- 


ing any Thing, or ſacrificing any Thing to it, that 
they ſeemed wholly taken up for ſome Years in ſet- 
tling the Affairs of Hungary to their Satisfaction; 
and they ſacrificed to an idle Refinement in Poli- 
ticks the greateſt Opportunity, which we ever had, 
or mult ever hope to have; goes! that of de/iroy- 


ing the naval Power of France, by the taking of Tou- 


Jon. This they deliberately and almoſt avowedly 


hindered. ; 3 4 | | | 
If ever People were called upon to think of their 
ctun immediate Intereſts, we were ſo at this Time. 


Whether we could then have put an End to the ex- 


=. penſive War, we were engaged in for the Houſe of 


Auftria, in a Manner conſiſtent with the publick 
Intereſt of Europe, I am not able to. determine. 
| Certain it is in Fact, that far from entertaining any 


o 


ſuch Thoughts, we redoubled our Spirit, and our 
c 
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Efforts in the Proſecution of the War. As we ac- 
quired new Allies, we enlarged our Engagements; 
and as we obtained new Victories, we extended 
our Views. The grand Alliance formed by King 
Milliam, for reſtoring a Balance gud 7 urope, 

ropoſed no other Obj than /ufficient Barriers, 
5 to Trade, — —— to the 
Houſe of Huſtria . Theſe were thought, by that 
great Prince, all the Points neceſſary to be contended 
for. But inſtead of confining. ourſelves to ſo nar 
row a Plan, we judged that the Balance of Power 
could not be effectually reſtored, unleſs we wreſted 
the whole Spaniſb Monarchy from the Houſe of 
Bourbon, to give it to the Houſe of Agſtria. For 
this Prize we * and fought with as little Re- 
gard to all other Intereſts, as if we had defended our 
own Altars, and our own Houſes. e. 
| Muſt we not acknowledge upon this Oocaſion, 


Sir, the Shortneſs of human Foreſight ?': The very 


Meaſure, which we purſued at ſo great Expence of 
Blood and Treaſure, (becauſe nothing leſs could: 
ſecure the Balance of: Power in Europe, and even 
the Trade of this rag. ny and the Proteſtant Suc-! 
ceſſion, againſt the Invaſions of France and the 
Pretender) that very Meaſure would, it ſeems, have 
put all theſe into the utmoſt Peril. 
If we had ſucceeded in our Attempts: to ſet the 
Crown of Spain on the Head of the preſent Empe- 
ror, and his Brother the Emperor Zeoſeph had lived; 
would our Danger from. the Union of theſe two 
Brothers not have been at leaſt as great, as that, 
which is apprehended from the Union of the preſent 
Emperor, and of the preſent King of uin, Rivals 
almoſt from their Cradles, and by a long Courſeiof 
Oppoſition, ſuch inveterate Enemies, that they could _ 
hardly be kept, as the Enquirer aſſures us, within be 
Bounds of common Decency tomas ds one another, by all ' | 
Vid G. Al. Art. 8. | x49 
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I 
the — of two powerful Mediators in a publick 
Treaty Might not the fame Addreſs, as threw theſe 
Enemies into one another*s Arms, (for it will 
they did not run thither ſo unaccountably) and 
united them in Defjens deſtructive to the Commerce 
and Rights of other Nations, have ſucceeded equally 
well between the two Brothers, eſpecially ſince in 
this Caſe there would have been but Half the Work 
to do? The Union would have been formed to our 
Hands, and our Addreſs could only have been ſhewn, 
in giving ſuch proper Provocations, as might have 
inſpired the 8. 

Would Charles have been leſs favourable to the 


Trade of his Brother's Subjects, at any Place in the 


Auſtrian Dominions, than Philip ſhews himſelf to 
the Trade of the Subjects of Charles? Would 
Foſeph not have concurred to aſſiſt his Brother to 
regain Gibraltar, and the Iſland of Minorca; at 
leaſt, as zealouſly, as we can ſuppoſe, that Charles 
concurs to aſſiſt Philip, either by good Offices, or, 
if you pleaſe to have it ſo, by Force of Arms? 
Would 'not a League between the two Brothers 
have been as much a Popiſb League, as that, which 
we are ſo much alarmed at, between the ſurviving 
Brother, and the preſent King of Spain? Would 
not the firſt have made Uſe of the Pretender, as 
the latter is ſaid to do, and he every Prince or State, 
with whom we happen to be at Variance, may be 
provoked to do? In ſhort, -I may fafely challenge 
the Author of the Enquiry, as great a Caſuiſt as he 
is, to ſhew any Difference between the two Caſes, 
which T have compared together, except this, that 
we might have been expoſed to greater Dangers from 
that Settlement of Europe, which we fought to 


bring about, than we are, or can probably be ex- 


poſed to, from that, which we were ſo ſollicitous 


to prevent. But the Caſe is ftill ſtronger than I 


have put it, For even after the Death of the Em- 


— 
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G his preſent Imperial Majeſty, conti- 


peror Fofe 
nued his Claim to the whole Spaniſb Monarchy ;* 
and You, and I, and many of us, continued to ſup= 
port his Claim, and oppoſed, with all our Force, 
the Negotiations of Peace, which were begun upon 
a different Principle. Happily we failed of Succeſs. 
The many, who remonſtrated, that we are haſten- 
mg apace, to make him a Power too great, and too 
formidable; and that we ſhould find in him, at aft, 
the Enemy we then dreaded only in another, prevailed. 
Had they not, in what a Condition ſhould we have 


deen at this Time? Would the Emperor have been 


more grateful, or leſs powerful, with the Crown of 
Spain and the Indies, added to fo meny others? If 
the Union between him, and the King of Spam, 
is ſo formidable to us, how much more Reaſon 
ſhould we have had, to apprehend the Conſequences 
to our Trade, and in the End to our Liberties, and 
our Religion, themſelves; if theſe divided Powers, 
had been united in the fame wngrateful Perſon, as 
it is the Mode at preſent to call the Emperor? 
If Don Carls ſhould marry the eldeſt Arch- 


Ducheſs, if the Emperor ſhould die without Iſſue 


Male, if the King of France ſhould die without Iſſue 

Male, if the Prince of Aflurias ſhould die without 
Iſſue Male, and the Princes of the Blood in France 
and Spam ſhould not fupport the Validity of the 


| Renunciations, all which is within the Bounds f 


Poffibility 3 -** Don Carlos may be at once Emperor, 
« King of France, and King of Spain; and have the. 
« vaſt Strength and Riches of all theſe Powers united. 
< and centered in him.” This terrible Object ſtares 
our ſpeculative Enquirer in the Face, and diſturbs 
his Head. It diſturbs very probably thoſe excellent 
Heads, who ſet him a ſcribbling, who can fee fo 
far into Futurity at preſent; and who, not very 
long ago, were unable to diſcern the neareſt and 

moſt probable Events. Let us conſider now, what 

= ; Conſequence 
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Conſequence of this Kind might have happened; 
if, for ſecuring a Balance of Power in Europe, the 
preſent Emperor had been likewiſe King of Spain. 
f then the King of France, inſtead of marrying the 
Daughter of Stani/laus, had married the. eldeſt 
Daughter of the Emperor, which ſurely had been 
within the Bounds of Poſſibility; there would re- 
main but one Chance at this Time, viz. The Em- 
peror having a Son, to ſave us from the Combina- 
tion of ſuch a Power, as would in reality form what 
we commonly, though improperly, call Liner 


Monarcly; ſince there would be nothing elſe, which 


could hinder Zew:is XV. from being King of France, 
of Spain, and of the Mi- Indies, Maſter of all the 


| Aufirian Dominions; and, by Conſequence, Em- 


peror. The Truth I would inculcate by what I 
have ſaid is this, that as the Partition Treaty threw 
too much Weight into the Scale of Bourbon, to the 
DeftruQion of the Balance of Power in Europe;;. ſo 
the neceſſary Conſequence of the War we made to 
reſtore this Balance muſt have been, if we had ſuc- 


ceeded according to our Deſires, to deftroy it again, 
by throwing too much Weight into, the Scale, of 
 - Auſtria. T his has been proved by the Event, and 


the Enquirer demonſtrates it, or he demonſtrates 
As far, therefore, as we have brought this De- 
duction, that is, to the End of the laſt War; it is 


maniſeſt that the Notion of preſerving a Balance of 


Power in Europe has, for the Reaſons touched upon 


above, and which every Man will extend in his own. 


Thoughts, proved to us like an Inis fatuus; in the 
Purſuit of which we have been led from Difficulty 


to Difficulty, and from Danger to Danger. "IOW 
If we enquire whether. the Treaties of Utrecht 


at Bake did afford us an Opportunity of corre», 


ing our Errors, and of profiting by our Experience, 


it will be ſound that they did; ſince all the Pointz, 
t Aa . 840 4 
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which had been in Conteſt were then ſettled, and 
this Settlement acquieſced in by all the Parties to the 
War, except the Emperor, who kept up ftill his 
Claim againſt Philip V. 

But the keeping up this Claim could not have 
endangered the publick Tranquility, He was un- 
able to attack Spam for Want of a matitime Force, 
or even Sicily, which was covered beſides b = 
Guaranty of the Neutrality of /taly ; and this 
trality ſerved likewiſe to hinder Spain from think 
ing him. There might have been a War of the 
Pen, and there could W 
them. 

At the worſt, if the King oſ Spain had invaded 
any Part of /taly, the Guarantees of the Neutrality 
might eaſily have prevented ſuch an Attempt ; and 
in ſo doing they would have obſerved the Treaties, 
and kept the Peace, far from breaking: Ae the 
one or the other. 

In ſuch a State- of foreign Aa we 8 
tainly an ng py of looking carefully after our 
own. The King had no Pretence to aſk for 
any fe ay in +6 Settlement ſo lately eſtabliſhed 
with his own Confent ; and the Emperor could not 
have complained of his Majeſty for obſerving. T rea- 
ties, Which he would not —— made, but which he 
found made; nor for refuſing to enter en 
War on this Account. 

Whether we improved this Opportunity, or not, 
what our pteſent Condition is, and by what Steps 
we. have been reduced to it, I leave to the Enquiry 
of ſome Perſon more capable than myſelf. Let it 
ſuffice, that I have endeavoured to remove ſome 
Deluſions, which have affected even Men of the 
eſt Under ſtandings, and the beſt Intentions; and 
to prepare the Minds of my Countrymen to conſider, 
at this critical Point of F Time, what our national 
lacereſt really is, without being biaſſed in their 

* 
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Judgments, by what they may haye orhooght of i it on 


any _ Occaſions. 
I am, | * 7 
Moſt Noble 81 x, 
Vour Honour's 4 
Meß devoted Servant, 
1746-7. Tu The Occaſional Writer 


F. 8. Juſt after 1 had ſent theſe Sheets to * pres 
a » intitled, 4 Letter to the Occaſional 
Writer, was brought to me. I have read this 

ſttiff pedantiek Piece, with more Attention than 0 

it deſerves, though I read it curſorily; and, | —— 
notwithſtanding the —— which: the Author — 
takes to paſs for you, I am ready to acquit you 
of the Scandal. 7” Vow would keen — i; 
written better, and your Pen at leaft would 
not have appeared ſo near a kin to that of the 
+. Craftſman Extraordt 

Who this Author ſuppoſes the Occaſional Writer to 
be, I cannot gueſs. Such a Wretch as he de- 
ſcribes is, I believe, to be found no where, nor 
even ſuch an Image of Guilt and Miſery any 
where, except in the Horrors of his own Mind. Jona / 
I ſhall therefore, with a decent Contempt for thisfby you 
ſcurrilous Scribbler, and without any Concern me to 
about his magimary Correſpondent, continue think, 
theſe inoffenſive Letters, in great Tranquility Railin 
and Sedateneſs, as often as Occaſion invites me, Iyagit 
or as I find ka in the Humour. 172 ſon, v 

C 
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it on 
The Occaſional Writer. 
| Number II. TE 
riter. 540 
Pref “ ee 
afional To the ſame. 
d this ends ins tl a 


uthor | —— Quis te, Fuvenum tonfidentiſſime, mflrasr © 
it you 7uffit adire Domos ? Duidve hinc petts ? off r i, 
have Sczs Proteu, ſcis ipſe; neque gſt te fallere , viquaim. 
would}. | eee ee 
of the . . 1 6 Sr 4 
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iter to- Moſt Noble S |. 


he de- | 2. gere 

re, nor WHENT writ the Poſtſcript to my laſt Letter, 

wt I believed firmly that the Anſwer to the Occa- 
md. 


. Vena Mriter was neither writ by you, nor publiſhed 
or thisby your Order. Many Conſiderations determined 
oncernfime to this Opinion. For Inſtance; I could not 
neinuefthink, that in order to vent yourſelf in a Fit of 
quilityfRailing, you would draw a Picture out of your own 
tes me, Imagination, which cannot paſs for that of the Per- 
ſſon, who writ to you, even in the low and vile 
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Character he aſſumed, and which you will hardly 
venture to own that you meant to be the Reſem- 
blance of any Man in Britain. I could not per- 
ſuade myſelf that you would give Occaſiom, as I ap- 
prehend very much that you may have done, to the 
drawing of another Picture after the Life, which no 
one will miſtake, and which you will not be curi- 
ous to place in your Collection of Paintings. Ihave, 
with the reſt of Mankind, a great Negard for ſome 
of your Friends; but I have, with the reſt of Man- 
kind likewiſe, a greatRegard for your particularEne- 
mies, among whom it ſeemed impoſſible to me that 
ou, who know them ſo well, ſhould preſume to 
nd either Slaves or Criminals, or inſolvent Debtors. 
J dare affirm, that there is not one of them, who 
ever mortgaged his Eflate for more ihun its value, or 
reduced himſelf near the Neceſſity of Irving by Contribu- 


tion. 


Theſe are ſome of * Motives, which induced 
me to acquit you of the Scandal, as I then thought 
it, of writing this Paper. But upon better Infor- 
mation, and farther Reflection, I have changed my 
Opinion; and I ſee nothing inconſiſtent. with my 

eſpe& for you, in believing that you did write it. 
As great an Advantage, as it is in all the Affairs 
of Life for a Man to keep his Temper, it is often 
excuſable, and perhaps ſometimes even Praiſe · wor- 
thy, to loſe it. When a Miniſter is contradicted in 
Matters relating to his Adminiftration,” and when 
buſy People ſhall preſume to. aſk his Reaſons, in- 
ſtead, of ſubmitting to his Authority, can we won- 
der if. his Paffion tranſports him into Rhodomon- 


tades, and if he behaves bimſelf a little wildly ? 


But when the Virtue of a Miniſter like you, whoſe 
whole Life has been one bright Example of publick 
and private. Virtue, ſball be ſuſpected, ſo far as to 
be tempted to Paſſion ; who can refuſe him even; 


Applauſe, if his generous Soul, tranſported wi 
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juſt Indignation, breathes forth fuch Expreffions, 
as might, upon a leſs Occaſion, paſs for ; indecent 
DTC o e 

This. was your Cafe, moſt noble Sir, ig the Tri. 
al, which I preſumed lately to make, with too 
much Boldneſs perhaps, but ſurely with a W good 
Deſign, A Man writes to you from- his Garret, 
deſcribes himſelf as a proſtitute Scribbler, and offers 
you the Service of his Pen; this, and this alone ap- 
pears to you; upon which a noble Indignation 
ſeizes you, and you ſtrike boldly, though you ſtrike 
in the Dark; there is really ſomewhat fine in-this 
Sally of Reſentment, and it confirms, in the higheſt 
Degree, the Sentiments I have long entertained. of 
your Integrity, of your ' Ability, and of a certain 
Grace, which accompanies and give a Luſtre to 
"_ Fart or your Coandud.. oo ut 

he Share I have had in this Adventure, affords 
me great Satisfaction. Your Anger fell on a feigned 
Character, and hurts me not; but the Honour of 
having drawn an Anſwer from a fi Miner, and 
an Anſwer in print, accrues to me, and is ſuch a 
one, as the greateſt of our weekly Authors could 
never boaſt, e Gas re EEE EE 4 

Give me Leave therefore to be tranſported in my 
Turn, but to be tranſported with Joy, and to in- 
ſert an Abſtract of your Anſwer in this Paper, as 
Balzac placed at the Head of his Works a Letter 
from the Cardinal de Richliew. I conſult my own 
Honour, it muſt be confeſſed, in doing this, but I 
conſider till more that juſt 1 and Admira- 
tion, which I, with ihe of the World, am 
. on this Occaſion to give du. > 28; 

o thoſe Parts of the Occaſional Writer's Letter, 
which ſhew that you are at this Juncture in want 
of ſuch Services, as the Scoundrel he perſonated 
night, by. 9 e n, d Mako, 09 eee 
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Want you ſeem to admit, but the Offer of Service 1 
you reject; let the Publick hear in What Manner. 


Aſratr of the , ANSWER to th 


„ 3 hy THO you have not ſigned your 
« | Name, I know you. Becauſe, 2 
4% Man, who is without all Principles of Honeſty, 
«© who in no one thing can be relied, Poſs a Be- 
« trayer of his Friend, a Traitor to his Prince, an 
„ Enemy to his Country, a perjured, ungrateful, 
<- unfaithful Raſcal, muſt, be Du; one, who is a 
„ Compoſition of all theſe, ' can be only 17s. 
Pag. 2. © You are an infamous Fellow, who 
© make a Reputation of doing Miſchief ; and He- 
1. e and Nero, were not greater Villains than 
„ You are of fo profligate a Character, that in 
<6 your Proſperity no Body envied YOu, and in your 
„ Diſgrace no Body pities ou. 
% You were in the Intereſt of Fance, and of the 
« Pope, as hath appeared by your Writings, and 
vou went out of the Way to fave yourſelf from 
«© the Gallows, 1 5 
Pag. 3. You are a Fellow, who have no 
« Conſcience at all, or a damnable complying one; 
and if you would lend it to me, it would be of w 
Em gee weary Þ fr rc el 
_ *<© You have m Abilities; you are an emancipated 
& Slave, a proſcribed Criminal, and an inſolvent 
* "Debtor ; and I am not in ſuch a deſperate forlorn 
* Condition, to employ a Fellow, Who bath 1 
6 Talents. Ne c 
Pag. 4. You have been a Traitor, and ſhould 
be uſed like one. And I love my Maſter ſo well, 
that J will never adviſe him to uſe you, , yor 
„ ſhould jaſtle me out of my Employment.. | «Tu 
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e The Majority are of my Opinion. Oni Side 
te rails at you, the other diſlikes you; and that 
« Palinurus would deſerve to be drowned indeed, 
«© who let you have the Rudder, if he could help it. 

2 5. I do not value what Lm or your - 

i pany ſay of me; neither am I to be frighted with 
«* parliamentary Scrutiny, You rail at me, be- 
&© cauſe you envy me; and I deſp 
in the Impotence of Diſgrace can do againſt me, 
** who could never terrify me in hs — of. his 
8 Fower. Wee 


F 


Pag. 6, 7, 8. «7, Von talk 3 
&* of France, Spain, and the Emperor, Power is 
e flutuating, and perhaps, I know who is Bri- 
ee tain's Enemy as well as another; II. Though 
ve did lend the Emperor a helping Hand, we are 
e not to let him do what he vleaſes; and when we 
* ſet him up, it was Politicks, and now jit is 
« „ equally good to take him down. III. I dot. 

* gue/tron but we ſhall 1 him. IV. I muſt 
tell you plainly. You and I, as to foreign Affairs, 


N 


* differ widely in Opinion. V. When our Neigh- 


* bours grow ſaucy and encroaching, it is high 
© Time to look about us, and not to be taken 

ping. VI. I know you are like the Emperor, 
* becauſe he is like yourſelf in Ingratitude; and 


* you hate our Friend rows, pared vou way 


well received there. | 
© Tf any Body ſays any Thing of me, tell 
* them ALL THESE THINGS. But all 
* that, I will not give you an Employment. 
I know you to be ſo hot-headed, Met whey © 
© you have read this, you will vent all your Malice 
« me. But I do not value it; for I would 
rather have you my Enemy than my Friend. 
* Change 


iſe all that a Man 


n ̃²˙ . — _R ey cc oy 
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* Change your Names, and be as abuſive and 


< ſcurrilous as you pleaſe, I ſhall find you out, 1 
< am Ariſtæus; you are Proteus. You may change 
© to a Flame, a Lyon, a Bull, or a Bear, I ſhall 
know you, baſſie you, conquer you, and con- 
i temn you. All your Oppoſition will redound to 
% my Honour and Glory. And ſo, Sir, I ſcorn 
your proffered Services. Sir. 
et Ned EY Ne . © Your moſt, &c.” 


How great! how free ! how bold ! how gene- 
rous ! Well may thoſe, who have the Honour of a 
near Approach to yous extol the noble Openneſs of 
2 Nature, which diſplays itſelf in this uncommon 

1 r; and think that Temper in a Stateſman 
truly admirable, which loſes itſelf ſo gloriouſſy. Did 


ever Minifter ſpeak ſo plainly, or lay himſelf ſo open 
to any Man, and eſpecially to ſuch a Man, as you 


ſuppoſed: yourſelf writing to at that Time? Far from 


diſcovering Hatred and Contempt of ſuch Wretches, 
Perſons, in your Situstion have generally encouraged, 
and even'feared them. Nay, they have ſometimes 
aſpired to be themſelves of that Claſs; and Senecas 
Apacolecynthe/is upon Claudius, is not the ſole Inſtance 
of Miniſters, who have dipped their Pens in Satyr, 
to rail at the Memory of a dead Prince. 
But now, aſter this honourable. Declaration, 
which you have made, after this great Example, 
which you have given, let every mercenary Scrib- 
bler, every Tool of ſecret Service, tremble and de- 
ſpair. Long may you live, moſt noble Sir, the juſt 
Model of a Miniſter, who ſcorns the Aſſiſtance of 


Flattery, Falſhood. Artifice, or Corruption. 


I have devoted myſelf to your Service, and ſhall 

— certainly attend you through every Stage of your 

Fortune; as long as we both draw vital Air, you 

ſhall feel the Effects of my Zeal in your Cauſe, and 

I promiſe you very ſolemnly, that from henogfor- 
on RY 8 wa 
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ward T will live for no other Purpoſe; ſo'that Tim 
perſuaded, you will hear with Pleaſure the three En- 
gagements, which I think it Nope s Take wich the 
Publick and with you. 

The firſt is, that ay Pet wall — preferre 
Decency and good Manners; and 'ſhall never be 
ſtain'd with any Abuſe of particular Perfons, I 
will chaſtiſe Vice, I will expoſe Folly, and T will 
combat Error, wherever I find them. But I will 
never touch upon any unalterable DefeQs in Figure, 
in Family, in Birth, in any kind whatſoever; much 
leſs will I allow myſelf to hint at any particular 
Scandal, or even to mention any real Misfortune, 
which may equally befal the beſt and the worſt of 
Men; unlefs I am forced by my Subject to it, and 
unleſs T can ſoften the Evil by a Manner of 
recalling it to Memory. To attack a Vice, a Folly 
or an Error, is Correction. To — the Perfor, 
is Defamation. He, who writes on Invective, does 
a filly Thing, becauſe he loſes his End; and the 
wiſeſt of Men has ſaid, He that uttereth Slander n a 
Fool. Even Truth loſes its Force in an Invective, 
as it does in a Panegyrick; in one, it is thrown 
into the Lump with Malice, in the other, with 
Flattery; and he, who is guilty of the firſt, that is, 
he who writes againſt the Man, not againſt his 
Crimes, his Follies, or his Errors, ſeldom proves 
any thing more than his own'Envy, and the other's 1 
Superiority. To conclude this Head, he, who 7 
writes an Invective, does a baſe and wicked Thing; | 
becauſe his Deſign is to diſturb the Quiet, and de- 
ſtroy the Peace of another Man, but not to reform 
him, or to ſerve the Publick. The Pen of ſuch a 
Writer, like one of thoſe Scourges; of which the 
profound Meibomius has writ ſo learnedly, while i 
chaſtiſes the en ſerven yes o erde us. 
Vioe - 
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The faced Obligation, which I lay myſelf under, 
and which equally becomes a Man, who writes in 


the Cauſe of Truth, is that of intire Di/enterefledneſs. 

I know the Generoſity of your Nature, 
what Places and Penſions have been the Rewards of 
ſome very mean Performances in Verſe and Proſe ; 
and that R. R. State-Writer, of whom we are ob- 
liged to aſk Bleſſing, is moſt certainly not at the 
Head of our Profeſſion. Theſe Examples, and a 
due Conſideration of the Importance of my Services, 
teach me ſufficiently what Expectations I might en- 
tertain, without any Riſque of a Diſappointment. 
But I have neither Ambition of this Kind, nor 
Avarice. My Fortune is above wanting the Ne- 
ceſſaries, and my Philoſophy above wanting the 
Superfluities of Life. I therefore diſcharge you 
from all Obligation of rewarding my Services ; and 
I wiſh for the ſake of your Eaſe, your Honour, and 
your Safety, my Example was likely to be follow'd. 

When we behold a great Man among a Croud of 
difintereſted Friends, we know that they follow his 
Virtues, and his Merit; when we hear an Orator 
bring over the Majority of an unprejudiced Audi- 
ence to his Opinion, we muſt impute it to the Force 


of his Eloquence. But ſurely it is as rare for a Mi- 


niſter to have diſintereſted Friends, as an unpreju- 
diced Audience, ſo that a Numper of Followers can 
be of no Proof of his perſonal Virtues, or a Majo- 
rity of his Eloquence. - fo Ip, 
The Ancients placed great Happineſs in their 
anempte dapes; I would rather you ſhould place yours 
in the inempti amici. But alas! Sir, as amiable as 
you are, this Happineſs will hard iy fall to your Lot, 
in our degenerate Age; and I know not whether 
to maintain your Power, you may not he forced to 
tarniſh the Luſtre of your glorĩous Adminiſtration. 


The King has indeed the Hearts of the People; his 
Service will always be ſupported by a national Con- 
currence, 
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currence, becauſe his Views are always directed to the 
national Good. This Part is eaſy and ſecure, but 
when once Men come to diſtinguſh between the 


I King's Service and yours, there will ariſe another 


Part not ſo eaſy nor ſecure. You have blended them 
pretty artfully together hitherto, but I doubt the 
Diſcrimination is at Hand. When that comes, you 
will be reduced to a melancholy Alternative; which 
I beg you to think of, and to prepare ſor. To quit 
your Power and your Pretenſions, and to quit them 
before you have eſtabliſhed in your Room that dear 
Brother of yours, who does you ſo much Service at 
Home, by tiring the , and the Nation ſo 
much Honour Abroad by diverting the C—— of 
E, would indeed be hard. But, on the other 
Hand; be pleaſed to conſider that this Nation has 
gone very far into Corruption already, that there is 
2 Point of Corruption, to which no Nation can ar» 
rive and recover their Liberties, if they are loſt z or 
1 them, if they are not loſt, according 

o MachiavePs Obſervation ; and that whoever is 
the Inftrument of plunging his Country -irretrievably 
into this Abyſs, I uſe a Word you ſeem fond of, 
ill fall into a terrible Abyſs himſelf, and have no 
Superiority any where, but where the Briber ſtands 
fore the Brabed, as the Devil ſtands before. the 
inner. - EE MY rt de! et neatly 
You ſee, Sir, how Zeal tranſports me, and 
arries me upon the leaſt Hint, which may be im- 
roved to your Honour or Service, even out of my 
ubjeft. I return to it, and the third Engagement, 
hich I take is to obſerve a ſtrict Impartialit x. 
To do otherwiſe, would be to act contrary to my 
ature, and to the Dictates of my Reaſon. I have 
natural Abhorrence of Injuſtice, and I conſider d, 
ben I firſt drew my Pen, in how particular a Man- 

er it behoves us political Writers tobe on our 
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Judge is circumſcribed by Forms, to the Obſerve. 
ance of which he is bound; he has the Law open 
before him; the Parties, on whom he fits in Judge- 
ment, are generally indifferent to him, and far 
from having any of his Paſſions awaken' d, the whole 
Man is ſometimes prone to Sleep. When there i 
Room to ſuſpect a Judge of Partiality in a particu- 
lar Caſe, it is W to the Practice of ſome 
Countries that he ſhould decline preſiding at the 
Trial, or be obliged to withdraw at the Requiſition 
of the Party. With all theſe, and many other 
Precautions, which wiſe Conſtitutions have eſta- 
dliſh'd, it is neither eaſy nor ſafe for the venerab{: 
Sages of the Law to exerciſe Partiality. But we 
political Writers are not under the ſame Reſtraint, 
and are expoſed to-ſtrong Temptations. No Form 
are preſcribed to regulate our Proceedings; no pat 
ticular Laws, adapted to the particular Caſes, which 
may occur, lie open before us. The general Lay 
of Reaſon is the only Rule we have to follow ; thc 
Application of this Rule requires the moſt nice Ex- 
actneſs, and we are obliged to make this Application 
often, in pronouncing Judgment on Men and Things 
when we are the moſt warmly engaged in thoſe civi 
Conteſts, which the Duty of our Profeſſion expoſe 
us to, and even when our Tempers are ruffled by 
Oppoſition. From which Conſideration, the Dif- 
ficulty of preſerving a ſtrict Inpartiality may evident 
appear; give me Leave, however, to illuftrate thv 
Marr tele Greer no HHoert rh for 
In the Ath:nian Commonwealth, the Citizen, 
who took no Side, was deem*d:indifferent to tht 
_ Good, and was branded for his infamous 
Neutrality. Now, if fuch an Obligation as thi 

lay upon every private Citizen, in that democratic 
Government, it is certain, that we publick Perſon 
at leaſt, ought to think ourſelves under the ſam 
Obligation, even in this limited Monarchy of oun 


Indiffe 


[ 49 ] 
Indifference muſt be a Crime in us, to be rank'd 


Commonwealth is next to betrayi 
muſt oblige us in all 
beſt Side, and 5) 2 it with Warmth; this 
Warmth will armth; for you know, Sir 
that the worſt Side i 7 not always the worſt defend 
Provocations will multiply daily, 
attack d in the moſt ſenſible Parts. You, Sir, 


ibbler; in this licentious Age, nothi 


the Providence, and the very Being of God, have 
been openly call'd in Queſtion, and Reflections on 
ww . may poſlibly fteal into the 

or | 2698 


- Suppoſe, for a Moment, that 
ſtrous as this ſhould ha 
rectly inveighed againſt, 


n, that you ſhould be di- 
or which perhaps is more 


how difficult it would be for a profefſed Admirer of 


and to 
with me, the Taſk would be extremely difficult. 


ſe it upon himſelf. 


ters, when it carries-us to give unjuſt and falſe Re- 
preſentations of Men and Things, will not be 


Poſterity, as Poſterity is to receive a great Part of 
the Advantages, which your wiſe and virtuous Ad- 


miniſtration procures, in reviving, ſupporting, and 
exten ding Credit, in Bars ſo comfortable a Froſpect 
of he Pe Payment if our 1 


in W us ä 


he ill Effects of Partiality i in us politica? Wri- 


but one Degree below Treachery ; for deſerting the 
ng it. Our Duty 
publick Diſputes to take the 


ed. 


and we may 'be 


any Thing fo mon- 


* * 


poignant ironically commended, and then conſider 


you, heated in the Conteſt, to keep his Temper, 
preſerve his Impartiality ; you muſt agree 


But I am ſure you will agree likewiſe, that as if. 
2 as it would be, a eee Man ought to 


thought of little Moment by you, who labour for 
Fame, and expect a great Part of the Reward from 


yourſelf, may for aught 1 know be inſulted, and 

Tu ſpotleſs Character may be defiled by forte ſaucy a 
ng is held ſa- 

cred ; under the ſpecious Pretence of Free- thinking, 


LAY 
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by ſo many beneficial Alliances, and above all inamind- 
mg our Morals, by the total Diſcouragement of every 


kind of Artifice aud Corruption. - 


The Civil Magiſtrate may give away a Man's E- 
| if z, but we can do, and 
often have done more; we ſet the general Charac- 
ters and particular Actions of Men in what Light 


ſtate, or take away his L 


we pleaſe, and deliver them down, ſometimes very 


9 under the moſt amiable, or the moſt hate- 
ful Colours, to future Ages; for the raſh Sentence 


e pronounce is eagerly received, and as eagerly 
tranſmitted by thoſe, who are animated wich the 


a 
* - 


ſame Paſſion. 


In this Manner are unjuſt, and even falſe Repre- 
-Rntatizns. allablithed.. They bicanie "the general 


Qgiaign of Mankind, and then, although our 
orks ſhould grow out of Date as faſt as a Ga- 
zette,, which-it muſt be confeſſed happens, very fre- 
quently ; yet ſtill the Miſchief is de s 
perpetuates the Slander, which the Politician broach · 
ed, and triumphs in the cotemporary Authority, 
upon which he writes to ſerve the preſent Turn, or 
to ſatisfy Reſentment of Party; ſuch Perſons as 
have no other Crime but that of differing in Opi- 
nion from us, and ſuch Events as have no other De- 
merit, but our Diſlike of the Perſons, who bring 
them about, are loaded with Infamy. Poſterity 


is impoſed upon as well as the preſent Age, and the. 


Children continue the Fathers Vengeance, without 
having the Fathers Provocation. 


This faint Sketch of ſome Conſequences that fol - 


low the Partiality of political Writers, and of the 
Danger wherein we all ſtand of being tranſported 
by our own Paſſions, or hurry'd by thoſe of other 
People, ſo far to be anſwerable for ſuch Conſe- 
queuces, may ſuffice to ſhew how much Reaſon 
there is for a Man, who undertakes the Career 1 
am entering upon, to be watchful over * 


4 


* 


E [Lt ] „ Ws 
and to lay himſelf under as ſtrong a Reſtraint as I 
do by this ſolemn-Engagement. F 7 — 

Indeed, as the World goes, it is only by running 
into Extremes that a State -Writet can effectually 
pleaſe his Party, or ſerve himſelf ; the Eye of Party 
ſees nothing but quite white, or quite black, ob- 


ſerves no Degrees between them, and can diſtinguiſh 


no middle Colour that partakes of both. The great- 


eſt Genius in Writing, may be expoſed to ſhare the 
Genie in Painting. Annibal Ca- 


Fate of the greateſt Ca- 
rache, who followed Nature and Truth with the ut- 
moſt Exactneſs, found his nobleſt Works diſcounte- 
nanced and negleted. He thereupon adviſed Guido 
and Caravagio, his two favourite Scholars, to take 
quite another Manner, to trace nothing faithfully, 
but to outrage all they repreſented, the one by 


ainting in the darkeft, and the other in the lighteſt 
By theſe: Means both of them were ſure 


anner. 
of Admirers, and both of them grew ric. 
To imitate theſe Painters, is all our Party-Wri- 


ters aim at; whether their Manner be black or | 


white, Satyr, or Panegyri 
Principle is to lay their Co 
equally in an Extreme. But I hope, for my own 
Part, to prove that I am not of this Number. On 
the contrary, I will endeavour to excel in a much 
more difficult Way, in Softenings and middle 
Teints; and yet by theſe to form a Manner fo 
ſtrong, as ſhall be ſufficient for my own Reputation, 
and for your Service. To you, who have ſo fine a 
Taſte in Painting, this Attempt will, I flatter my- 
ſelf, be agreeable, and will ſecure the Continuance 
eee, Gola 


A 4 


moſt noble 81x, 4 


ck, no Matter. Their 


your Honour's | L477; 7 
55 8 moſt devoted Servant, 
17 7 Ti dp TY | the Occaſional Freie 9 
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lours en thick, and to be 
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him with ſomething, which has no Relation at all 


| Manuſcript, which he met with while he followed 
the Fortunes of Mernveis. An exact Tranſlation of 


a vaſt Field, pitched with the Tents of the mighty, 
and the ſtrong ones of the Earth in Array of Battle. 


"Sceptre ; and upon the Shields of the Soldiers were 


The fot VISION of CAMILICK. 


In Hoc S$1GNo wvinces, 


r 


W 
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FAVING as yet given the Reader little beſides 

grave Diſcourſes on publick Matters, and fore- 
ſeeing that, during the Seſſion of Parliament, I ſhall 
be obliged to continue daily in the ſame Track, I 
am willing to take this Opportunity of preſenting 


to publick Affairs, but is of a Nature purely amuſe- 
ing, and entirely void of Reflection upon any Perſon 
whatſoever, | ed % mers 

My Friend Alvarez (a Man not unknown to 
many here, by his frequent Journies to England) did 
ſome Time make me a Preſent of a Per/ian 


the firſt Chapter has been made, at my Requeſt, by 
the learned Mr. Solomon Negri, and is as follows. 


| ö "CamiLick's V18ion, _ | 
N the Name of God, ever merciful, and 'of Hah 


his Prophet. I ſlept in the Plains of Bagdad, and 
I dreamed a Dream. I lifted my Eyes, and I ſaw 


1 obſerved the Arms and Enfigns of either Hoſt. In 
the Banners of the one were pictured a Crown and 


engraven Scourges, Chains, Iron Maces, Axes, fo 
. N W 


— 2 bl 5 
all kinds of Inſtruments of Violence. The Stand- 
ards of the other bore the Crown and Sceptre alſo; 
but the Devices on the Shields were the Balance, the 

Olive Wreath, the Plough-Share, and other emble- 

— matical Figures of Juſtice, Peace, Law, and Li- 

berty, Between theſe two Armies, I ſaw a King 

come forth, and fign a large Roll of Parchment ; at 

which loud Shouts of Acclamatior were heard from 
des every Quarter. The Noll itfelf flew up into the 
aal Air, and appeared over their Heads, encompaſſed 
| with Rays of Glory. I obſerved that wherever the 
ſecond Army moved, this glorious Apparition at- 
tended them; or rather the Army ſeemed only to 

move, as That guided or directed. Soon after, I 

ſaw both theſe Hoſts engaged, and the whole Face 

of the Land overſpread with Blood. I ſaw the 

King, who had figned and broken that ſacred Char- 

ter, drink out of a golden Cup, fall into Convul- - 

ons, gui and die.” > IDE. 
I then ſaw another King take his Place; who in 


Words contain'd in the Noll the Guide of his Acti- 
ons ; but notwithſtanding This, I faw both Armies 
again encounter. I faw the King a Prifoner, 1 


the other Army put to Death. Yet that victorious 
Son himſelf bow'd his Head to the Parchment; which 
now appear'd with fuller Luſtre than before. Seve- 
ral other Battles enſued, with vaſt Slaughter on both 
Sides; during which the celeffial Volume was ſome - 
times clouded oyer; but ſtill again exerted its Rays, 
and after every Cloud appear'd the brighter. I b 
ſerved thoſe Heroes, who fought beneath it, though 
ever ſo unfortunate, not once to abate their Cou- 


venly Apparition in their View; and even Thoſe, 
whom faw overthrown, pierced with Shaft? 
Wounds, and panting in Death, Teſign'd their 
THEM" 1 Lives 


the moſt ſolemn Manner, engaged to make the - 


ſaw his Son relieve him, and I ſaw the Chiefs of 


rage, while they had the Teaft Glimpſe of that he- 


te a Lantborn to es Feet 2 | deer br by Thu 


Ball they ate Truth from Falſhood. anocence, 
rejoice / l Light ſbalt thou walk 1 in N ety ; not 
| fhallthe Oppreſor 2 . on thee. | of uſtice, be ex- 
.ceeding glad 


— 
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Lives in Smiles, and with Eyes caſt up to that glo- 
rious Object. At laſt the long Contention ceaſed. 
I beheld both Armies unite and move together un- 
der the ſame Influence. I ſaw. one King twelve 
Times bow down before the bright Phenomenon ; 
which from thence-forward ſpread a Light over the 
whole Land; and, deſcending nearer to the Earth, 
the Beams of it grew ſo warm as it approach'd, that 
the Hearts. of the Inhabitants leap'd for Joy. The 
Face of War was no more. The fine: Fields, 


which had ſo long been the Scene of Death and 


Deſolation, were now cover'd. with golden Harveſts. 
The Hills were cloath'd with Sheep. The Woods 
ſung with Gladneſs. Plenty laugh'd in the Valleys. 
Induſtry, Commerce, and Liberty danced hand in 


hand t rough the Cities. 


While I was delighting myſelf 1 with this amiable 
Proſpect, the Scene entirely N ed. The Fields 
and Armies vaniſh'd ; and I ſaw a large and magni- 


ficent Hall, reſembling the great Divan or Council 
of the Nation. At the upper End of it, under a Ca- 
nopy, I beheld the ſacred Co: enant ſhining as the Sun, 


The Nobles of the Land- were re there aſſembled, 


They proſtrated themſelyes be it, and they ſung 
-an Hymn. Let the 122 


ng be glad; fo 


pt of the Covenant 


his People are happy 


be decreed 


* 2 Fokars re 3 and in 8 theer Fl | 53 15 


| " rejoice euer more] 


ws | 
Then all the Rulers took a pr Oath 25 pre- 
ſerve it inviolate and be and to. ac crifice 


5 8 We 4 


thei 


overthrown ; and his Doyt devour their Carcu bh 


crammed it into his. Pocket. Some of the Peopte 


[55] 
their Lives and their Fortunes, rather than ſuffe r 
' themſelves or their Children to be deprived of fo' in- 
a+ a Bleſſing. 

- After This, I ſaw Aa cer and larger Aﬀembty 
come forward into the Hall, and join the firſt. 
Theſe paid the ſame Adorations to the Couenant ; 
took the ſame Oath; they ſung the ſame Hymn; 
and added a ſolemn Form of Imprecation to this 
ſect. Les the Wards of the Roll be for. ever 4 

yes, and grauem en br Hearts ; and accurſed be Fe, 
 who-layerh Hands on the ſame. Accarſed be He, who 
hall remou this Writing from the Prople ; or who ſhall 
dere Law there from te King "Let mat Man be 
cui 2 1 rom the Barth. Let bis Riches eo” as 
the Lit hi Wife be the Wife of the 

0 15 4 feln be rand among the Nobles. Let bis 
Palace, be rey d. Let his orders be as a Deſa 

' having no Water. Let his Horſes and his Horſem * 


In the midſt of theſe Execrations erites'd a an, 


dreſs'd in a plain Habit, with a Purſe of Gold in 


his Hand. He threw | himſelf forward into the | 
Room, in a bluff, ruffianly Manner. A Smile, or 
rather a Sneer, ſat on his Countenance. His Face 
was bronzed over with a Glare of Confidence. An 
arch Malignity leer'd in his Exe. N Was 12 

extraordinary as the Effect of this Perſon's Appea 

ance. They no ſooner ſaw him, but They all — 

ed their Faces from the Canopy, and fell proftrate 
before him. 'He trod over their Backs, without any 
Ceremony, and marched directly up to the Throne. 

He opened his Parſe of Gold; which'hetook ouf in 

Handfuls,, and: ſcattered amongſt! the Aſſeatb 
While the greater Patt were en in ſcrambli 


for bete Pleers, he ſeized, to — Sar 
priſe, without the leaſt Fear, upon» 


the ſarred 
Parchment itſelf. He rumpled it 5 up, iahd 


* 5 4 81 ; D 4 degan 
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they were pacified. No ſooner was the Parchment 


together like the moſt ignominious Slaves, Terror 


- Nance, except on That of ſome few, to whom the 
Man continued diſperſing his Gold. This he did, 


but then too, in the very ſame Moment, he himſelf 
of his Power, at once expired. He ſunk, and ſunk 


| ofa Wax, to make the Conſideration of them fo- 


TT  ———— — _————— 
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56 
began to murmur. He threw more Gold, and 


taken away, but in an Inſtant I ſaw half the auguſt 
Aſſembly in Chains. Nothing was heard through 
the whole Divan, but the Noiſe of Fetters, and 
Clank of Irons. I ſaw Pontifts in their eccleſiaſti - 
cal Habits, and Senators, clad in Ermine, linked 


and Amazement were impreſſed on every Counte- 


till his Purſe beeame empty. Then be dropt it; 
dropt with it to the Ground. That, and the Date 


for ever. The radiant Volume again roſe z again 
ſhone out, and : re-aſſumed its Place above the ins 
Throne ; the Throne, which had beendarkened all and v 
this Time, was now filled with the Effulgence of And 


the Glory, which darted from it. Every Chain ons, 


dropped off in an Inſtant. Every Face regained is Toi 
former Chearfulneſs. Heaven and Earth reſounded br wo 
with Liberty! Liberty and the HEART OF THE If het 


KING WAS GLAD WITHIN HIM. but ſi 
4 Ro e e, with 
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On LUXURY.” 
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A DiscouasE on Operas, and the gayer Plea- 
"A. ſures of the Town may ſeem to be too 'trifling 
for the important Scene of Affairs, in which we are 
at preſent 5 but I muſt own my Fears, 
that they will bear too great a Part in the Succeſs 


iſtory will 
ſuggeſt F * 


reign to it. A very little Reflection on H 


— ; 


— 


—!.:ͤ ß ĩ ͤ ĩð a... c 
nd IN ſuggeſt this Obſervation; that every Nation has 
ent WF made either a great or inconſiderable Figure in the 
uſt World, as it has fallen into Luxury or reſiſted its 
gh WW Temptations. What People are more diſtinguiſhed 

than the Perfians under Cyrus, nurſed up in pray 
ſti- and inured to Labour and Toil? Yet (in the ſhort 
ted Space of 220 Years *) they became ſo contemptible 
ror under Dari, as ſcarce to give Honour to the Con- 

nefor's Sword. The Spartans, and the Long- 
Rulers of the World, the Romans, ſpeak the ſame 
Language; and IT wiſh future Hiſtory does not fur- 
niſh more modern Examples. e 

When the Mind is enetvated by Luxury, the 
Body ſdon falls an eaſy Victim to it; for how is it 
poſſihle to imagine, that a Man can be capable of 
the great and generous Sentiments, which Virtue 
the I inſpires, whoſe Mind is fill'd with the ſoft Ideas, 
all and wariton Delicacies that Pleaſure muſt infuſe? 
> of Wl And were it poſſible to be warm'd with ſuch Noti- 
1 — ons, could it ever put them in Execution? For 
ded 
HE 


Toils and Fatigues would be Difficulties unſur- 
mountable to a Soul diſſolved in Eaſe. Nor are 
theſe the imaginary, ſpeculative Ideas of a Cloſet; 
but ſuch as have been the Guide and Policies of the 
wiſeſt States. Of This we have the moſt remark- 
able Inſtance in Heradeturn. The Penſam, after 
« their great and extended Conqueſts, deſired Cyrus 
© to give them Leave to remove out of their own 
* barren and mountainous Country, into one more 
“ bleft by the Indulgence of Providence. But that 
e great and wiſe Prince, revolving the Effect in 
* his Mind, bid them do as they would ; telling 
them, at the ſame Time, that for the future 
© they muſt not expect to command, but 'obey ; 
“ for Providence had ſo order'd it, that an effemi- 
nate Race of People were the certain Produce of a 
&« delicious Country.” — Regard the great Hi- 


; ä 53 Rorian 
Luv, lib, 9. cap. 19. 


ee 
* 


* 
* 
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Conqueſt, and commanded by Hannibal. The Mo- 
ment Capua was taken, that Moment the Walls of 


Republick of Athens, but the Conduct of Pericles ;* 
who by his pernicious Politicks firſt debauched the 
People's Minds with Shews and Feſtivals, and all the 
ſtudied Arts of Eaſe and Luxury; that he might, in 
the mean Time, ſecurely 


dation of Philips Power; nor had a Man of Mace- 
don ever thought of enſlav ing Greece, if Pericles had 
"not firſt made them Slaves to Pleaſure. t That 
great Stateſman Tiberius clearly ſaw what was the 
ſureſt Inſtrument of arbitrary Power; and therefore 
refuſed to have Luxury redreſſed, when Application 
was made to him in the Senate for that Purpoſe. 
Artful Princes have frequently introduced it, wich 


 Navar, Catharine of Medicis broke the Prince's 
Power more with the inſidious Gayeties of het 


there is a ſingle Paſſage in & Herodotus, which will 
ſupply the Place of more Quotations. When 
« Cyrus had received an Account that the Zydian 


| 
4 


F | * 
ſtorian had to this Opinion, may be eaſily collected 6 | 
from his reſerving it for the Concluſion of this ex- : 


cellent Piece. And the Caſe is directly the ſame, ec x 
whether Plaſures are the natural Product of 21 „ 


Country, or adventitious Exoticks. They. wil W * 
have the ſame Effect, and cauſe: the ſame. extended MW << « 


Ruin. How often have they revenged the Captive's MW « 1, 


Cauſe, and made the Conqueror's Sword the Inſtru- 
ment of his own undoing? Capua deſtroy d the 


braveſt Army, which ah ever ſaw, fluſh d with 


Carthage trembled. What was it that deſtroyed the 


- 


ide the Reins of Em- 
pire, and riot in Dominion ? He firſt laid the Foun- 


that very View. Davilla tells us, that in an Inter- 
view and Semblance of Treaty with the King of 


Court, than many Battles before had done. But 


* Plut. in Pericl. & Demoft. Orat. 
I Tac. An. lib. 2. cap, 33. 2h 
J Herod. lib. Is cap. 155. * {i} 43 4% 
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„good deal of Emotion, that he had alm 
* rained to make them all Slaves. Cra beg begged 
« him to pardon them; but, ſays. 
e may no more rebel, or be troubleſome to you, 
c command them to lay aſide their Arms, to wear 
« long Veſts and Buſkins. | 


* 2 foon fee their 


- rous Tndign 


come tumbling on their Heads, 
ed Politician; 4 the darling, Son oh Tacitus al al 
 chiavel.” #ha 
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from wat he told Craft 95 \with.a 
moſt deter- 


e had revolte 
he, that they 


Order them to ſing 15 
ee play on the Harp; to drink and debauch; a 

Spirits broken and 5 
from Men into Women ; ſo that oy 


0 wil no more rebel, or be uneaſy to you 7 

„ future.” And the Event anfwereg the Advice. 
They are puny - Politicians, who attack, 4 People's 
Liberty directly. The Means ire dangerous aud 
the Succeſs precarious. | 
ter woven with our very Being; and the] ſeal Suſpi- 


Notions 


Liberty; are in- 


cion'of being in Danger fires the Soul with a gene- 9 
ation. But He is the Stateſman formed - 
for Ruin and Deſtruction, whoſe wily Head knows. 


bow to diſ * the fatal Hook with Baits of Plea- 
- ſure, whic 
- viſh Hand, and makes himſe f. 


his artful Ambition diſpenſes with a la- 
ular in undoing 


Thus ate the eaſy, thoughtleſs Crowd: made the 12 


ſtruments of their own Slavery ; nor do they know 


the fatal Mine is laid, till they feel the 855 Pile 
This is the iniſh- 


Ma- 


Bur, chaſes to Phovitiehcs, the ſacred. Monu- 


ments of Hiſtory extend the ſhort centracted Span 
of human Liſe, and give us Years i in Books... Theſe 


point out the glorious Landmarks, for our Safety ; 


and bid us be wiſe in Time, before Luxury has made 
too great a Progreſs among us. 


Operas and Maſe 
querades, with all the-politer Elegancies of à Wan- 
ton Age, are much Jels to be regarded for their Ex- 
pence (great as it is) than ſor the Fende! ficy,. which 
they have to deprare our Manners. I 9er. CK has 
NO 


ſomething ſo peculiar in it, that it exerts a willing 


Tyranny over the Mind, and forms the ductil Soul 
into whatever Shape the Melody directs. Wiſe Na- 
tions have obſerved its Influence, and have there- 
fore kept it under proper Regulations. The * Spar- 
"tans, vigilantly provident for the People's Safety, 
took from the famed Timothers's Harp the additional 
Strings, as giving his Muſick a Degree of Soſtneſs 
"inconſiſtent with their Diſcipline, . Ihe divine Plats 
is expreſly of Opinion, that the Migſict of a Coun- 
try cannot be ngeds and the iet Laws re- 
main unaffected. Heroes will be Heroes, even in 


e * 
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their Muſick. Soft and wanton are the warbled 
Songs of + Paris; but + Achilles ſings the godlike 
Deeds of Heroes. A noble, manly M will 
place Virtue in its moſt beautiful Light, and be 
the moſt engaging Incentive to it. A well wrought 
Story, attended with its prevailing Charms, will 
"tranſport, the Soul out of itſelf ; fire-it with glorious 
Emulation; and lift the Man into an Hero; but 

the ſoſt Italian Muſick relaxes and unnerves the 
| | Soul, and finks it into Weakneſs; ſo that while 
de receive their Mufich, we at the ſame Time are 


* 


bi | adopting their Manners, The Effects of it will ap- 


*Z 
. * 
ref 


% 


| 
| 
g 


pear in the ſtrongeſt Light from the Fate of the 
= People of Sybaris; a Town in [tah, ſtrong and 
1 wealthy; bleſs'd with all the Goods of Fortune, 

and ſkill'd in all the Arts of Luxury and Eaſe; 
= which they carry'd to ſo great an Exceſs, that their 


and when the: Battle- vegans the Muſick play id 
upon which theſe well-bred Horſes i be- 


gan to dance z which ſo diſconcerted the whole 
, that 300, ooo were kilbd, and the whole 
Story ſeems a little 


Peop : deſtroyed. - Though this 
fabulous, yet it contains, at leaſt, a very good 
ral. What Effet lad Mufick might 


Mo- 
have 


on our polite Warriors at Gibraltar, I cannortake 
— me to ſay . 
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ee are fre nu- 
to no are fry wry with 


them, and I deſire none. Far be it from me there- 
i | 


_ ir Family of the Pa 


ny one of the F 
1 do not 


culzr — 
Inſtance, thut ſuch a Piece wa 
or ſuch a one by ROBIN ; tur Fan pot 
tinguiſh, in their Productions, a Difference 
In ſome, I feel m 


and | Charadter. 


Kr IR 


yſelf lulled by * 
regular, mild, and frequently Janguid Harangue ; 


ſuch as often deſcends uport us from the 
others, I obſerve a crude, incoherent, rou 


curate, but ſometimes ſorightly Dectamation ; 


In 
„ insc- 
well 


enough fitted for popular Aﬀembhes,. where the _— 


jerity is already convinced. 

The Pablicola of the 5th of Detomber 9 quite | 
me. I handled the numb Fifb, till I nel 2 
por ſeized wy EN 3 and perhaps * oy 


jp * 
74 * 


. This Fages wes f 
Qion of Banjamin Lord Biſh 


iden — I (bal 
—_— mare 2 ls with the Publicels of this Day; 
For I thin can go through an. Anſwer. to his 
N Paper. He returns the Ball ut _ TY 
"Bofore I come to This give me Leave to premiſ 
a:Werd:or tro Mare. A iin ze le 
| As different as the Publicole: are in other Things, 
in one they ane all alike. They are ſcurrilous and 
impatient. call Names, and grow angry at 
a Sneer. Raleigh laid down his Pen, rather than 
eontinue ſuch a 8 Conteſt. I took it up 
and anſwered them for once in their on Style; but 


1 they muſt not expect ſo much Complaiſance from 


me any more. The Matters we enter upon are ſe- 
rious, and by me they ſhall be treated ſeriouſly and 
calmly. 1 ſhall conſider the Dignity of the Cauſe [ 

\ plead for; the Cauſe of Truth 3, the — of my 
Country; and I ſhall look demn with on 
the Inveives and Menaces, which they may throw 
out; and. by which they will ſuit their Soy, with 
great Propriety, ta * nenn. let u 


come to the Set. 
a , ſets out with * 


in an half Light, . —— which hath been much 
debated in = World. No Man that I know of 
{no reaſonable Man I am ſure / did ever find Fault 
that we avoided. a Har. Our national Circum- 
ſtances are ſo well known, they. are ſo ſeverely felt, 
that Miniſters, who maintained Pace, and pro- 

cured to Gel Country the: Bleſſings, of Paace, Quiet, 
| t of Trade, Diminutiom of. Taxes," Dectraſ. 
of Debts, would be alas the Gbjects of publick 
Adoration, But the Exception taken to our Con: 
duct hath been This; that we provoked a Mar 
firſt, and ſhewed a Fear of it afterwards. People 
veul the Nair fg e Jan ne They wiſh 


4641 6 Wr Nan 10 e 


then the ſame People very 
had exerted greater Naur 


cations to 
of the worſt 


Quarter), what a Trea 
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hd 
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we had practiſed greater ee that Times: but 


and Intereſt, of his late Maj 
Nation, /ay they, were ſo erely wandeh by the 
publick or private Treaties: of Fiema, that it was fit 
IS no longer any Meaſures, even ſucti'as have 
_ thought | of 
the King of Spain; why, this. Fear of 
them? "Why pray by orbearance under all the 
Inſult offered to us by Spaniards? If we were 


in a Condition, by our own — <> and Wer 


Alliance with France, to enter, with a 
Succeſs, into an immediate War; why, Again, 


have we choſen. to defer it,. under ſo man Provo- 2 
Why have we endured ſome 


in it? 
of a Var, without ___ 


ing thoſe . Advantages, which ag. So * 
— undeniably have procured to us 


This was quite otherwiſe, continue the ang — 


cal _Reaſoners ; if the Honour and Intereſt of his late 


Majeſty, and of the Hritiſ Nation, were not ſo 4 


ſeverely. wounded; ; if we were, neither by our on 
Strength, nor by the Alliance of Funes in a Con- 


dition to riſque. a Mar; nay more, if Things were 


ſo unfortunately jumbled, that perhaps -this War * 
would. have been more to our. own Detriment than to 
That of our Enemies, (as the Publicole” have more 


than once et in their Papers) what could we 


mean, three: Years, Ap, when” Matters were carried 


to greater and, harſher Extremities, than it is poſſi- 


ble to find any Example of, amongſt civilized Na- 


tions, ſince the Quarrels. of | Charles the Vth, and 


Francis the It ? If our principal Ally would have been 
rations of.a Har, 


dangerous ta,our Intere/ls, in the 
is, indiffeaent to them in the Negotiations of Peace, 
(for this hath. been inſinuated too from the ſame 


* 
4 
* 


pe ge 


* was that, which e A 


Deeency, with the, Emperor and 


— * — ares ho nnd vm DOE nm 
— — — — 


tan the leaſt ſanguine of our Friends ever thought 


[84] 


us tha:lh 2 hat were thoſe, which 
made us depend upon Him ? The Difficulty of theſe 
Dilemmas cannot, I think, be ſolved ; and 75%, 
Who attempt it, deceive. thecaſelves, win they 
mean to deceive the People. 

But we are told that we went into @ War, e, 


. the 


ither 
are, 2 
carryi 
then, 
theſe 
till th 
Naaſen of Things would give us Leave. 2 ſwerec 
- then thar the de Thing would neither give us Wafter . 

Leave to protect our Trade, nor eo make Reprizak, 
when our Merchants were plundered. If theſe Words 
are to paſs for any Thing more than empty Sound, it 
of affirming 
grofſeſt Untruth in a Paper, addreſſed to the 

Pope F England; or that our Situation is worſe 


will follow either that Publicola is capable 
the 


it, or the moſt malicious of our Enemies ever re 
ſented 8 24 indeed L be if the 

FP us to the” ed 
Jr 4 low Ebb of their maritime Power, what 
would not have been borne when their proud Ar- can, 
made covered the Seas; what would hardly have Conffr 
been borne, cen in the Reign of King ames I. I the &, 

But, God be praiſed ! this is not our Caſe; and ¶ genera 
therefore Publicola muſt be content to lie under the Nin the 


© " Imputation, which he bath drawn on himſelf by I where 


the Boldneſs of his Aſſertions. Right 
He is frequently guilty of this Fault; and the ¶ that t 
Words, which 2 follow thoſe I have IX 
des afford a ſtrong Inſtance of it. V did not, N very x 

he, take the Galleons and bring them bone ; but i that 


we lee them up ; which as compleatly anſwered th: C 
e End and De 4 922 ending that pine — the actual 1 
of them. The was 10 "out ſumed 


of their 2 (the — and + Tabu them to and u 
carry on the P — of the Treaty of Vienna: Very himſe 
| well. This Matter is brought to a ſhort Ifſue. I Count 
The Blockade of the Gallons is over. Our Fleet is He 
come back from the Yeft-Indies, The my menti 

, e | | ei N 
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ther come or coming. The Spaniards therefore 
are, according to Publicola, no longer diſabled from 
carrying on the Project of the Va Treaty. 'T ask 
then, have they abandoned, have they renounced | 
theſe Projects? If our Fleet blocked up the Guan: ix 
till this was done, he is in the Right. This an- 
ſwered the Deſign of ſending it. If they ſhould, 

after this, breok their Faith, and rann the "moſ? 

oe Obligations, * they are to be complain- | 
ed Tk ; 

Publicola . would N us ' believe, indeed, that | 

they haye renounced 8 27; that they have 
rranted us the main Thing and that _ 
Congreſs is only to 8 eds”, airs of leſs Timport-. 
ance ; but this I deny; and he ſhall be d to 
confeſs. either that he advances, here again, a bold _ 
Untruth; or that he reckons our keeping Gibraltar 
not amongſt the mais Things in Diſpute 


eſs Importance. Let — if 
thoſe of {eſs 3 7 — 
can, in the n 8 _—s 
Confirmation of our made 
the & I | 4 d to ſhew him the 
eneral Wards, by which the Spaniards will pretend JF 
in the C eſs, as it is notorious they de S, 3 
. all Occaſions, that they habe fill a Ta 
Right to demand the Reſtitution of Gibralter, and 'Þ 
that this Right is to be diſcuſſed in the Congreſs," [| 
I know it hath been faid more than once; in a 
very publick Place, and in a very ſolemn Manner, 
that Gibraltar ſhould: not be even mentianed at u 


Congreſt 3 but it would be 8 any 
ceſs on the Aſſutances of a F pre- 


ſumed to {© many leſs yr altendy';_ 
and * hath been banter d moſt egreg — bi 
COT hath made no Secuple of ane 


Here then "© oi main Phing' of our Kurer eke, i 
my ao more, fill unſettled 5 not becauſe the = | 
1655 . : n 8 | 


_ * 
* 1 
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have flown off from any Agreement they 


had come to about it; becauſe it As never ſettled; 
and yet the Galleens are left at Liberty to come home, 
If aſſerting our Right to Gibrakar, and ſome 
—— Things, which were ſounded fo high by a 
Acquaintance of yours, Mr. Publicola, (the Autho 
of the Enquiry) had no Share in the Ends, which 
propoſed by ſending. our Fleet to the wt 

Tres, ſuch Cm incomprehenſible Ends may, for 
aught I know, have been compleatly anſwered ; but 
if theſe e ſo 2 Digs Great · W oy; were 
any of the man Things in Diſpute; if they were 
Ate Ende propoſes by whit called iir * 
baniard; then is it ſalſe to afſert that theſe nds 
.have been compleath anſwered. 
_- _ When we conſider what Numbers of able 1110 uſe- 
ſul Subjets was loſt in the Expedition to the g. 
_ ©  dngies ; and that we are, at leaſt, as far off from x 
Settlement of Intereſts with Spain now, as we were 
before that Expedition was undertaken, it is impof 
dle not to fee] great and unaffected Concern. | 
If it be asked, what. was to be done? I ſhall 
anſwer; that all, which Publicola advances « wh 
taking the Collant, i strifling. *' s 
wm, if Blacking op.the Galkiniin the Spanif6 Port 
vas of ſuch Conſequence, Talg them-would [have 
been a more effectual Meaſure to all the fame Purpoſei 
Soecoandph, if we bad taken them (as Mr. Nair could 
© have done) we ſhould have had a Chance the more 
for taking the Fþta too; which ſtole away to 
whilſt our Squadron lay rotting before: iel. 
Dia, if we . this Treaſure, wo moot 
have had in our Hands a ſufficietit Security for 
demnifying our Merchants; who have been = 
Ser ere, by the Depredations of the 


it the French and Dutch have filed fecurel 
of Spain . for” forme 
Seizures, 


* 


* to ** 25 (I mean the bd. 


one 


* 


hey Scizuresz unju judy mats, Aeg FER ns 
portion in the ſure of the Galleons amounts to. 
P Fuurchh, to have talen the Gallons would not 
have been liable to the ſame Inconven iencies, as we 
have ſeverely felt, by purſuing another Meaſure. 
The Expedition would have been ſoon over. The 
Expence of Lives and Treaſure would have been in- 
fnitely leſs, It would have coſt little or nothing to 
have kept the Spaniards out of their Money by a 
Seizure, as long as the true NN of Things ſhould 
have re vired. it;; whereas. it hath coſt ſt us more than 
all that oney is worth, to keep them out of it hy 
2 Blockade only for a Time; and for, a Time, 
which hath 45 been ſufficient to ſecure us againſt 
their_De/igns, or to make them lay aſide their Fre- 
tenſions. But if we erp cb (lays ola) 
we /hanld, baut taken the Mo 7 ther People, a: 
HEY of ek ont' "3%; hon have been Pyrates. 
tay . how this together. If we Had fe- 
npok- flored e to the Prog rietors their reſpective 
py Shares, ppoſes we. 7 have done, the 
c ſhall Brand e 80 would not have ſtuck upon us. But 
zaink ſuppoſe we. had thou ht fit not to. reſtore their 
- WM Shares to. "the 8 Ys 4 till our Differences with 
Ports the Court of i4 had deen ſettled ; ſhould, we 
have W have, been Pyrates in that Caſe? He will bela 3 
ole, at, who, affirms t. Would the. King of en 
Share in this. T. Trentire have been no Loſe to im? 
Would he not have miſſed the extravagant ,, e, 
which be is now going to receive on this immenſe 
Treaſure? Should we have been Pyrares for puntth- _ 
ing, in this Manner, a Prince, who; * : 
ſieged one of our F s who "detained 
the Ships and ſeized the Eftates of our lerchanta; 2 


plundered the Subjects of Great Bin, 


: p But, I,go. a Step, farther ; for if we ſtop with, 
Tells, will be always ſhort of the Marx and 
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"reputed fuch abroad; or obliged 


proves nothing in the preſent Caſe ;. or it proves 
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Ve ſhall never exhauſt the dubject, as I deſire to do, 


becauſe I deſire to find the Truth, and to be ſure 
that I find it. What hath been faid hitherto, hath 
been ſaid on the Suppofition of a Scixure only; and 
1 hope the Scruples of Publiczola's timerous Conſci- 
ende are appeaſed. I hope he hath found out, by 
this Time, that ſuch a Serzure might have been 
carried on without Pyracy. But ſe it had 


| ippo 
been a Capture, not a Seizure ; ſuch a 2 re as can 
never be made but in Time of open War; ſuch a 


Capture as intitles the Captors, by our Laws, to the 
whole Profit of the Prize. Why then we had com- 
meEnced .a War againſt Spain by this Action; as 
Spain had done long before againft us by a thouſand 
"Hoftilities. Why then Vice- Admiral Hofer, and 
the Officers and 3 of his Squadron, had been 


in the fame Caſe as Sir Charles Mager, and the Off. 


-cers and Seamen of his ron were in the laſt 
War; and I do not remember that theſe gallant 
Men were ever proſecuted as Pyrates at home; or 
to refund any Part 
of the "Treaſure they had taken. 
Upon the whole Matter, Publicola's Argument 


that even when we are at War with Spain, we muſt 


not me to attack theſe ſacred Gallzons, Other 


Nations are always intereſted in them, as well as the 
Spaniards. It will therefore be always unlawful, ac- 
cording to this excellent Caſuiſt, to make Prize of 
them; and he is defied to diftinguiſh himſelf out of 
this Abſurdity. n 
ä it Mr. Publicols 


Hing "now gone through what þ 
calls, 1 know not why, the 1 in gar we 
ſeeond Part of bis Epiſtle. I pals 


overall the Billagſgutr, with which he uſhers in this 


Part ; though I could make 


would ap 


* * 
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his Criticiſms on what 
| "ne Premiſe, eo the Inter- 
pretation 


pretatio 
which 
curious 
rect Pri 
I ſhall 1 
ly to ſn 
is wor. 
mance { 
vaſt Co 


other B 
10 him ſe 
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his Po\ 
alone v 
it his ] 
ſuch w 
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will be 
be hatl 
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The 


can 

ch a 

the 

** ror ; and were th true Root end real Cauſe of þ | 
fand Mihrough Hatred and deep Malice eum mm the 


/ 
and ima; and b Tu that all our pr 
been MPiiculties with - my proceed from hence ; from 
5. Cauſes laid many Years ago; and when the preſent 


lan Mnifters were not in Power. My Babork ſhallnot 


be to blame or to excuſe any Mimyters; but to make 
true Deduction of Facts; to reaſon clearly 
and juſtly upon them; and I charitably hope, that 
I may bring Publicola to do ſo in Time; if for no 
other Reaſon, at leaſt by obliging bim to take Shame 
1 bimſelf ſo often; for though Iam not fo _bloody- 
minded as Publicola, who talks as if he had Had, in 
his Power, yet I aſſure him that I will nor let him 
alone whilſt, amongſt other Enormities, he makes 
it his Buſineſs to bury Truth and common Senſe under 
ſuch weekly Heaps of Rubbiſh, 

I ſhall ſhew immediately that in whatever Terms 
or Manner we ſuppoſe Lord Stanhope to have made a 
Promiſe of reſtoring Gibraltar to the Spaniards, it 
will be of no Avail to Publicola's Purpoſe. But ſince 
be hath told us what. he ' hath, heard, and Raleigh. 
hath told us what he hath heard [for neither of them 
an pretend to ſpeak on their own Knowledge, con- 

R 


*. 


— 
# P 


| V9 3 
cerning this Affair) I will likewiſe take Leave to was v. 
ſtate what I have been informed of, upon better ard, 
Authority than what my Adverſary hath often writ which 
upon in his affirmative Fe 64.4 eg "> BN 46h 
I have been inform'd then that Lord Stanhope had renew 
been induced, or ſeduced (call it which you pleaſe) ILoſs o 
by the late Regent of France to make an Overture of ut thi 
this kind at the Court of Madrid. Lord Stanhope, i 
ſays our Author, might think that Gibraltar was to 
be honeſtly given up for valuable C ations. He 
might ſo ; and he was ſo honeſt a Man, fo ſincere a 
Lover of his Chlleryy that if he had thought in 
another Manner, no Conſideration of private Interꝭſt, 
no Regard to the Service of a Mmiffry, could have 
revailed on him to make, nor even to entertain the 
otion. But have a Care of your In/inuations, Mr, 
- Publicola ; and learn to make them with a little more 
Delicacy. ' The Caſe is vaſtly different new. The 
Senſe of our augu/? Monarch is known. The Senſe 
of the whole Nation hath been loudly proclaimed ; Allies la 
and I believe 2 AMinifer, how preſuming ſoever, pad bee 


IE” 


will venture, at this Time, to ſay that Gibraltrr may But f 
be honourably or advantageouſly given up; and Inade oz 
therefore no virtuous Minifter will think he can ho- Wh, wt 
neſtly give it up; or conſpire in Meaſures, which WM romſe 
may create the Appearance of a Neceſſity ſo to do. Inade fo 


But to return to my Narration. | of Spain 
If fuch an Overture was made by Lord Stanhope, hat 
it was made to prevail on the Court of Spain to de- Wireaty, 
fiſt from the Enterprize they had then in hand; an eny'd. 
Enterprize, which we ſhonld have been obliged to gain c 
prevent, if the 1 of Quadruple Alliance had We acced 
never been made, by Virtue of our Guaranty to the Nur Poff 
Neutrality of Italy. That this Ouerture was not re- {Wrivate . 
ceived is evident; ſince the Spaniards went on with Wution of 
their Expedition, which ended in the Deſtruction of WCcifion « 
their Fleet. Now call this an Overture, as I do; or Nen be { 
call it a Promiſe, as Publicola will affect to do; i W 
wor ” - N Was 
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was vacated to all Intents and Pur FAR the Spa- 
niards, who refuſed to comply with the er Ge 

hich it: was and only could be grounded | 

It hath been ſaid by ſome; that this Promiſe was 


enew'd afterwards, to pacify” the ds for the 
aſe) £Loſs of their Ships, and for their Defeat in Sicily; 
re of Put this deſerves 12 planation; and will not ſtand in 
bope, the Light, which beſe, who urge it, deſire it ſnould. 
zs to It is, I believe, true that the French, who firſt in- 
He NHuced us to make this Ouerture, would on the Pre- 
ere a Itences juſt now mention'd, and on the Pretence of 
it in the Hopes, which the Regent had continued to give 


he Spaniards, have obliged us to acknowledge this 
cated Promiſe as. a ſubſiſting Obligation 3 but I 
have been inform'd that this was refuſed flatly to the 
it _ ſent over hither that Occaſion, and to 
himſelf by our Miniſter abroad. The 
Yomiſe then continued vacated; and we were as 
much diſentangled from the Snares, which our good. 
lies laid for us, as if no ſuch Promiſe or Overture 
had been ever made. ** — 
But farther. If a Promiſe of this kind had been 
made on our Part, even after the Expedition to Si- 
y, which there is no Colour to affirm, yet that 
'romiſe muſt likewiſe have been void, ſince it was 
made ſo, to all Intents and Purpoſes, by the King 
ff 8 in's Acceſſion to the * Dua Alliance... J 

hat all Peſſeſſians are mutually confirmed by that 
reaty, except ſuch as are /pecif'd-in it, cannot be 
leny'd. The Poſſeſſion of Gibraltar was therefore 
gain confirmed to us by the King of Spain, when 


had be acceded to that Treaty; unleſs he can ſhew that 
to the Nur Poſſeſſion of it was excepted 3 or can produce any 
3t. re- riuate Article or Declaration, which made à Reſer- 
with Natian of his Right to this Place, notwithſtanding the 


on of E.on of it hg at Utrecht. But nothing of This 


>; or Ku un; and it hath been ſaid, 'T bel 8 | 
03; it g FR : 77 ly, J 
was * Vide the Treaty. oF 1 
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tions, which were demoliſhed as ſoon as laid. He 


5721 
ly, that a contrary Declaration was made ſolemnly 
and publickly by the Britiſn Mmifter in Holland, at Mie 
the very Time when the Acceſſion was ſigned. 2 B 
Thus far then the Way is clear before us. When «50. 
we came Mediators tu the Congreſs of Cambray (for W He 
ſuch we were at that Place, though we have the 
Misfortune to find ourſelves principally and almoſt this 
ſolely concerned in the Diſputes to be ſettled at rod 
Seiſſont) the King of Spain had no Right, nor Pre- = 
tence of Right to demand of Great-Britain the Reſti- | Ad. 
tution of Gibraltar. Indeed, if he had then ſucha deſe 
Pretence ; if a Promiſe, on our Part, to reſtore this | Far. 
Place to him, which Promiſe we refuſed to execute, B 
had then ſubſiſted, how could he have accepted of grot 
Ay, but (ſays this poor hunted Author, who ſay 
doubles and ſhifts and works and tries, at any Rate were 
to ſave himſelf) Lord St „according to . with 
laigh's own Confeſſion, was firſt in this Affair, ani] LR I 
laid the Foundation of this Exyefation in the Spaniards the 
—T:s plain the Spaniards had ſuch Aſſurances. It i origi 
allow'd you, at leaſt for Argument ſake, that Lord they 
Stanhope was firſt in this Affair. The Spaniards had Gig 
fuch Aſturances. Make your moſt of it. Theſe]f mw 
ances were diſcharged. Theſe Promiſes were re- | 
leaſed; and whatever Lord Stanhope can be ſuppoſed 
to have done or faid about Gibraltar hath no more 
Relation to the preſent Diſpute, than what was done 
or ſaid about Gibraltar in the Time of King Rod. 
rigue and the Count Fulian ; fo that our Author is 
building up a Right for the Spaniards upon Founda- 


is building up a Right, or he is building up nothing ; 
for to talk, as he does, of Expectations, in Caſes ol 
this Nature, without eſtabliſhing a Right, real o 
plauſible, is too frivolous to deſerve an Anſwer. 
Let me illuſtrate this by a familiar Inſtance; fo 
Things cannot be made too plain to him. I wil 
c wu ſuppoſt 
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ſuppoſe him'a Clergyman. I will ſuppoſe that by 
Merit, of ſome kind or other, he gets a Promiſe of 
a Biſhoprick. After this, he does ſomething, incon- 
fiſtent with ſuch a Promotion. He forfeits all Title. 
He renounces all Pretenſim to it. Shall his Advo- 
cate be admitted to inſiſt that, notwithſtanding all 
this, he expects to be a Biſbop ill; and, inſtead. of 
8 his Expectationf on his Right, ground his 

ght on his Expefations ? No certainly; ſuch an 
Advocate would be hiſs'd out of Court, and would 
nh at leaſt to haye his Gown pull'd over his 

But the Spaniards are not ſo chimerical. They 
Yarn their Expectations, and what they call their 

ght, on a new Engagement taken by us, as they 
fay, ſince all the Tranſactions, mention'd. above, 
were over; on a private Article, in a Treaty made 
with them in 1721, ſtipulating the Contents of a 
LETTER to be written by the late King; and on 
the Letter, written in purſuance of this Article the 
original of which they offer to produce; and which 
they pretend to be a poſitive Engagement to reſtore 
Gibraltar to them. 1 
With what Front now could Publicola affirm, 
that what Raleigh ſays about the Letter is no- 
* thing to his Purpoſe ; unleſs this my/ferwnus Letter 
© had been wrote before this ſame kind of a verbal 
© Promiſe was made?” If this my/teriaus.or 
miniſterial Letter had been writ before Lore Stanhope's 
Promiſe was made, it would have been nothing to 
Raleigh's Purpoſe ; becauſe his Purpoſe was to ſhew 
that the Demand, which the Spaniards nau make of 
Gibraltar, cannot be made on any Thing, which 
paſs*d in Lord Stanbopos Time; but it was extreme 
ly to his Purpoſe to ſhew that his Le 
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11 Letter was writ 
after Lord Stanhope's Death. Had Publicela taken 
upon him to ridicule the plaineſt and eaſieſt Demon- 
ſtration in Euclid, he 5 not have render'd him - 
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ſelf more ridiculous than he does upon this Occa- 
I am at a Loſs what Words to uſe. I have de- 
barr'd myſelf from uſing hard ones; and none but 
the hardeft are equal to what this Mriter deſerves. 
Let him paſs then without any Animadverſion from 


me. Let the Reader pronounce Sentence upon him. 


To ſum up the whole on this Head. Publicola 
was to prove that my Lord Stanbepes Promiſe to re- 
ftore Gibraltar is one of the Reaſons of the preſent 
Ob/tinacy of the Spaniards, and by Conſequence of 
our preſent Difficulties. Now it is notorious that in 
Fact the Spaniards ground their Demand on ſome- 
thing, which paſs'd whilſt he was alive. Publicola 
fays it never appear'd that the preſent Miniſtry came m- 


to fuch Aſſurances. If he means the Aſſurances given 
by my Lord Stanhope, and long ago made null, he is 


oft certainly in the Right, for a very obvious Rea- 
on. But if he means the Mfarances til inſiſted up- 
on, I have nothing to ſay but this. Theſe Aſſurances, 
or what the Spaniards call by that Name, were given 
in the Year of our Lord 1721. . 
The ſecond Reaſon aſſign'd, by this profound Poli- 
tician, for the Obſtinacy of the Spaniards, is the Re- 
| „ which hath lain at their Hearts, ever ſince 
we deſtroyed their Fleet. Here are no Profs of- 
fered ; nor can there be any, which are direct; be- 
cauſe the Aſſertion relates to what paſſes, and hath 
Fd theſe many Years, in the Hearts of the King, 
7 and Miniſters of Spain. It is a Fact, which 
we are to take on the bare Word of this Author, or 
to reject. I make no Scruple of rejecting it, be- 
cauſe the probable Reaſons againſt it ſeem to me of 
much greater Weight than his /ingle Authority in any 
Caſe, and eſpecially in a Caſe of this Nature. The 
Spaniards were certainly not very well pleaſed with 
us for deſtroying their Hect. But doth it follow 
from hence that the Reſentment, which they Foe 
| ceiv 
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ceived upon this Occafion, operates thus ſtrongly 
ill? How often were the French beaten by us in 
the laſt War? Were not [whole Squadrons of their 
Ships deſtroyed? How many of their Armies were de- 
feated? How many of their Towns were taken? not- 
withſtanding which, we ſee with Pleaſure, the moſt 
perfect Harmony, the moſt intimate Friend/hip, ſubſiſt 
between their Court and ours; even from the Time 
when their Diſgraces were recent, and when their 
Reſentment agaiuſt us muſt have run the higheſt, 
if it was true that Reſentment, and not the Ragione di 
Stato (as the: Italians call it) govern'd the Conduct of 
Princes. But the Spaniards are more vindicative than 
the French. This may be ſaid perhaps by People, 
who are apt to ſupport one Affirmation by another, 
and to call That Proof. But then how came it to 
paſs that the Spaniards were ſo ſoon reconciled to the 
French, and entered into ſuch cloſe Alliances with 
them immediately after the Campaign of 1518? 
If the'Brity/h Arms beat the Spaniſh Fleet, the French 
Arms took the Spaniſh Towns at the fame Time. 
The near Relation and the antient Friendſhip between 
the two Courts of France and Spain, it may be ſaid 
again, render'd-their Reconciliation eaſy. But this 
would be to ſuppoſe what is quite - contrary to the 
natural Courſe of human Paflions. According to 
that, the Court of Spain muſt have been infinitely 
more piqued againſt their own Family, for joining in 
Oppolition to them with the Emperor, who had 
been ſo long their common Enemy, than againſt the 
Court of Britain, who had not the ſame Ties to 
them, and who acted for an old Ally. This is natu- 
ral and probable; Nay, when we conſider how ma- 
ny Marks of the atm! R. ſentment were ſhewn at 
that Time by the Spaniſh to the French Court; 
bow many Intrigues the farmer carry'd on to ſubvert 
the Government, and to raiſe a Rebellion in France ; 
I think we may juſtify affirming that this is true in 
wan E 2 Fact. 
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Fact. And yet how ſoon was all this forgot at Ma- 
drid? How ſoon was the Reunion of the two 
Courts 3 about in the cloſeſt Manner, and ce- 
mented by Marrigge sk : 
The King and Queen of Spain might look on the 
Proceedings of the French, in this Affair, as a politi- 
cal Quarrel and a national Wrong ; but they look'd 
on an Affair, which happened a few Years after- 
wards, as a perſonal Injury and Affront. I mean the 
ſending back the Inſanta in ſo abrupt, ſo unprepared 
a Manner, without any ſoftening, and with ſo ma- 
ny aggravating Circumſtances, - Never | Reſentment 
zun higher, nor was expreſs'd in Terms of greater 
Paſſion, than that of the Court of Madrid upon this 
Occaſion ; and yet one or two Sacrifices, a little 
Addreſs, and a little Management pacify'd all; 
united the two Courts again; and reſtored to the 
French, in a ſhort Time, ſuch an Influence in Spain, 
that it is marvellous we, who depend ſo much upon 
it, ſhould not yet have found the leaſt Effect from 
it in our Favour. og Ye Of ane 
] have dwelt on theſe Obſervations, in order to 
ſhew to what poor Expedients thoſe Writers are re- 
duced, who attribute the preſent Ob/tnacy of the 
Spaniards, to the beating their Fleet aboue nine Tears 
ago. Surely it is ſtrange that the Cardinal de Fleury 
ſhould have been able, in ſeven or eight Months Time, 
to re-eſtabliſh a good Correſpondence and Friend- 
ſhip between the two Courts of France and Spain, 
after ſo great and ſo ſenſible an Aﬀeront as Philip and 
his Queen thought was put upon them by his Prede- 
ceſſer in the Miniſtry ; and that our Miniflers ſhould 
not be able, in the Courſe of as many Tears, to ar 
tone for what their Predeceſſors did; nor to pacify the 
Reſentment of the Spaniards for their Loſs of the 
Fleet in an Action, which they might have avoided ; 
and which they render'd, in ſome Sort, unavoidable 
to us. It is impoſſible to believe that ſuch an * 4 
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dnt ſhould; Produce theſe Effects; which ſeem to 
firengthen, rather than to grow weaker,” the farther 
they are removed from this ſuppoſed Cauſe of them. 
There muſt be ſomething more recent than this An- 
ger at a Loſs, long ſince ſuſtain'd and repair d too, 
as I believe. Perhaps we may begin to make ſome 
Diſcovery of this kind, when we examine the next 
Article; to which I ſhall proceed as ſoon as I have 
made a few Reflections more on this Head, which 


Publicala moſt prudently ſuggeſts to me, and which 
will be of wonderful Service to his Cauſe. © 
Nor does the Alliance (ſays he; but he 
muſt mean the King of Spain's Acceſſion to this Al- 
lance) being after the Promiſe (that is, Lord Stan- 
Bebe s Promiſe or Overture, concerning Gibraltar) 
prove the Spaniards had gruen up their Expectations 
founded on that Promiſe ; but only that they were not, 
at that Time, in proper Circumſtances to inſiſt upon it. 
I have ſhewn how filly. it is to talk of Expedtations, 
without any Right to expect; and how the Right of 
the Spamards to Gibraltar, acquired by Lord Stan- 
hopes' Promiſe, or Overture, either real or Juppeſed, 
was extinguiſhed before the Year 1721. I 
agree that if they had then had even à real Right, 
they muſt have ſubmitted to give it up, as they did 
at that Time, : becauſe of the Circumſlances, into 
which they were fallen. Let me aſk Mr. Publicola 
what reduced them to : theſe Circumſtances ? He 
muſt anſwer, it was beating their Net. They had 
been as obſtinate before that Time, as it is poſſible 
for them to be now. Alberoni talk'd at leaft as high 
as the Marguis de la Paz. But they grew comply- 
ing as ſoon as this Hoſtility was committed. — 4 
not the taking their Galleans have had the ſame Ef- 


who run up and down the World negotiating and male - 
ing Treaties, with ſo much Credit to themſelves, 
and fo much Honour and Advantage to the Nation, 

EY have 
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have done better (I ſpeak it with due Submiſſion to 
their approved Wiſdom) to imitate, than to blame 
the Conduct of their Predecefſors * From 1721, to 
1725, we heard of nothing but the happy and flou- 
riſbing State of our Affairs. This muſt have been 
owing, according to Pxblicola, to the Circum/tances 
the Spaniards were in; and therefore this muſt have 
been owing to the Defeat which they received in the 
MAdediterranean. How came we to. hear from the 
very ſame. Perſons, that all our Difficulties and the 
Diſir:/ſes we are in at preſent, ought to be dated be- 
fore the Year 1721? Surely, to be in a flouriſhing 
State, a Nation muſt be in a ſecure State; and how 
could that be true, if, during the four: Nan J have 
mention'd, à powerful Naighbour meditated Re- 
venge, and only waited an Opportunity of ſtriking 
home? How could it be declared, even from the 
Throne, that * nothing more than the Forms Fa Con- 

reſs were wanting to eſtabliſb the publick Tranquility, 
if the grand Onarrel between ar and Spa dn, in 
in Effect, ſubſiſt at that Time? 
There are People ſo very regardleſs of Trutb, and 
ſo very indifferent to the Shame of being convicted 
of Fulſbocd, that they never conſider, when they af- 
firm a Fact, any Thing more than the preſent Ex- 
pruienq. Strange, almoſt incredible Inſtances of 
this might be quoted. I paſs them over in Silence 
for many Reaſons; and, amongſt others, for this 
Reaſon, that ſome of them are too recent to be 
forgot. I ſtick to the Point before me; and ſhall 

conclude it by obſerving that when Publicola aſſigns 
all the Difficulties, which we have labour'd under, 
ſince the Year 1725, to what paſt'd before the Year 
1721, he is confuted not —— Shave 
anyed, Nen — to n oy like- 
* N BITE I ITE! WT - 
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of the leaſt Uſe to eur Author." I ean grant that 
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wiſe by n which every Man will allow 
to be deci 52 

The next Article to be eo og der- d 1h. Kelle, 
who was not ſatisfy d with Publicola's Way of ac- 
counting for our preſent Diffieulties, and for the'cloſe 
Alliance between the Emperor and Spain, had'aſ- 
cribed both to our Refuſal of the % Mediation at 
Cambray. He is accuſed of 'maliciouſly concealing 
the Truth, and of imputing that to i A f 
extraordinary” Refinement and'great Tendernoſt, which 
was the Refult of true Reaſon.” Now I think I enn 
demonſtrate that Publicola is ig * the — 


or that he conceals ts WAL 'not Þ tay coryiaptly," but 


x; + the Treaty Vienna —— wad bs 
Form Wd, before it could be fo much as known at Mi- 
enna we had refv fed the ſole Mediation, I might 
grant in one Senſe, 3 — for the ſake of Argument; 
(though I do not believe that the Fact juſt as he 
ſtates it] and yet T might ſafely" deny the fame 
Thing in the ey Senſe, in which this Fact can be 


this Treaty might be ſign'd in Form at Viema, before 
it could be ins there, in Form; that we had re- 
fuſed the ſole Mediation; before the Couriers from 


Cambray to London, from Lands to Paris, from F- 
vr to Madrid, from Madrid to Vienna could perſorm | 


their ournies, and the ſeveral Courts could hold 
their Councils and make their Diſpatches.” But the 


certain Knowledge of our refuſing this Medjation' might 


very well arrive at Viema beſore the Traaty was ſign- 
ed; nay, the Treaty might be ſigned upon this 
Knowledge, by Virtue of InftruQions given with 
this Contimgimecy ſpecify d in them. I ſuay this 

be the enk and therefore to aſſirm thig Fact; in 


the Terms Publitola affirms, is nothing to the Pur- 


e. What Ralph advanced may Nil be tree. 
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That full Powers were given by Spain to carry on 
the Treaty of Vienna four Months before this Offer 
of the Mediation, is moſt certainly true; and there- 


_ - fore there is as much Reaſon to be aſtoniſhed that 


early Meaſures were not taken to prevent it, as there 
is that other Meaſures, than what we have ſeen 
purſued, were not taken to prevent the Effects of 
ſuch a Treaty. Could it be an abſolute Secret to 
our Amiflers, (who ought to be well inform'd ; 
fince they have had ſuch. immenſe Sums for ſecret 
Service, as were never heard of before their I ime) 
that Spain was negotiating at Vienna, during theſe 
four Months? Could it be a Secret to them that, 
from the Death of the Duke of Orleans, and about 
a Year, 'at leaſt, before this Treaty was concluded, 
the Spaniſh Miniſters were full of Fears 3 
ſies about the compleating the Infanta's Marriage 
with the King of France? If theſe Things, which 
were not quite unknown to moſt private Perſons, 
ho obſerved the Courſe of publick Events, and 
ho ſought Information about them, did not eſcape 
the Intelligence of our Afinifers, how could a Con- 
ſideration of the Circumſtances, which thc Court 
of Spain was in at that Period, eſcape their Sagacity ? 
4 From . the Acceſſion ks King of 

n to the e Alliance, the w nage- 
— the Court of Madrid had been left to the 
Duke of Orlaans and his Cardinal du Bois; and if 
we were drawn into the Treaty made at Madrid 
in 1721, by this Prince and his Miniſfer, as I verily 
believe we were; it is eaſy to ſee tube was thank 'd 


for: this by the Spaniards, and how watchful France 
hath conſtantly been to ſeize and improve every Oc- 


caſion of rend ring our Title to Gibraltar diſputable, 
and of wreſting this important Place out of our 
Hands. We came then into the Congreſs of Cam- 
bray joint Mediators with the French, between the 
Emperor and the King of Spain, but not _ equal 

Vans 
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Advantage; not with an equal Share in the Confi- 
dence of one of the other, perhaps, a little diminiſh'd 5 
for it is not unlikely that the priuatæ Treaty, made 


at Madrid with the King of Spain, whilſt we were 


Mediators at Cambray between him and the Em- 
ha might give Umbrage at leaſt to the latter. 

know not whether this Step did not even occafion 
ſome Complaint, though not in Form perhaps, from 


the /mperial Minifters. 


In this State of Things, and in this Diſpoſition of 
all Parties, what could it be imagined that the Spa- 
niards ſhould turn themſelves to, on the Foreſight 
of a Rupture of all Intimacy, and even Correſpon- 


dence with France? Could they reſolve to leave 


themſelves without any Aly with ſo many Enemies, 
and with their Intereſts ſtill unadjuſted ? Could they 


reſolve to run the Riſque, in this Condition, of 


falling back into a State of War, when — were 
about to purchaſe Peace at a Price, which they 


thought ſo dear? Could they reſolve to run the 
Riſque, in this Condition, of falling back into a 
aſe 
thought ſo dear? 


State of War, when they were about to purch 
Peace at a Price, which 
Could they reſolve to abandon themſelves intirely 
to Great Britain, who had hitherto ſhewn ſo much 
Partiality to the Emperor, ſtill their Enemy, and 


whoſe principal Intercourſe with them had been 


managed hitherto by France, to whom they 
ed ſoon to Enemies? Certainly they could 
not reſolve upon this, even as I have ſtated the 
Caſe ; much leſs could they do ſo, if they had ſuch 


a 
8 


an inveterate Rancour at Heart, as Pulicula repre- 


ſents. What then could our Ad:mifters imagine the 


Spaniards ſhould do upon a Foreſight of the Infanta's* - 


being ſent back, and by Conſequence of break ing 
with France? I will venture to fay, for it is 
and evident, that if they thought any Thing on this 


Aſtair, they muſt think the very Thing, which the 


E 5 Spaniards 


* 4 
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. 22 did. The Spaniards began ro treat at 
ienna, that they might prepare for the worſt; and 
they delayed concluding their Treaty, till what they 
 Feared happened. Give me Leave to add, that it 
was eaſy to ſee that, whenever the Miniſters of 
Philip and the Imperialiſis ſhould come to examine 
their Maſter's Intereſt together, they would ſoon 
find theſe Intereſts not ſo hard to reconcile, nor their 
Want of Mediators ſo great, as they had imagined, 
whilſt Rivalſhip and Pique kept them at a Diſtance; 
and that there were Men of great Weight in the 
Emperor's Court, whoſe private Intereſt muſt ren- 
der them particularly zealous to promote this Union. 
All this happened; and it affords a pregnant In- 
ſtance of what I ſaid above, that Reaſon of State 
will determine the Conduct of Princes ; not old 
fiale, Reſentments.'' ' 
From what hath been thus Rated I defire to make 
ſome Mnftrences, and to rn them Publ: 
cola's Conſideration. 
- #irft then. It — — than ever 
to talk. of the Promiſe of Gibraltar and the Loſi of 
their Fleet as lying at the Hearts of the Spaniards and 
breaking out upon this Occaſion. Neither muſt it 
be ſaid abſolutely, that our — the ſole Media- 
tion at Cambray threw Spain into — Arms of the 
Emperor. In what Reſpect this Step might contri- 
bute to it, will be ſaid preſently. But the princi- 
pal and determining Cauſe of Spain's uniting ſo 
er with-the Emperor, was the ſending back the 
anta. 
Secondly, However ſudden the — Ref6lu- 
tion for the of this Princeſs from France 
might be; yet this Deſign had been long in Agita- 
tion; ſo long, that the Suſpicion of it had been en- 
tertained by the Spaniards, and was even publickly 
3 nc" 1 e hams ay 3 
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y ſent thelt ful Powers for carrying'on 4 Treaty 
ena. 
 Thirdh, There was 1 in the whole Progreſs 
of this Aﬀair, Notice enough to — reaſon- 
able Men ; and Time to re for the 
Conſequences of a Breach between France and Spain. 
During the Life of the Duke of Orleans, he had, 
and it could not well be otherwiſe, the chief Credit 
at Madrid. But it was obvious enough that, by 
ſending Faclr the Infanta, his Succeſſor would- fut- 
niſh us with a fair Opportunity of attempting at 
leaſt to get between Nane und Fpain, as France had 
ſtood between Spain and us, and of main 
ourſelves in that Poſt. This indeed was an Obj 
of the utmoſt Im ; which deſerved more 
than all our Negotiations have coſt us; and which 
it is not impoſſible might have been or 
leſs. Whenever it ſhall appear that we took all the 
Meaſures, in our Power, in a proper Manner, and 
at a proper Time, for this great End, infinite Ho- 
nour will accrue to our Miniſters without Diſpute. 
 Pourthly, If we had been as much as 
one would think we might in ſo many Months have 
been, we ſhould have had ſome great Advanta 
which, if we were unprepared for theſe Events, 


= ſurprized at them, ic was impoſible we ſhoyld 


The 1 could not indeed have. been 
| ſooner" — than it was; becauſe. it could not be 
the offered till Spain had broke with France, and then it 
5 was offered to us. Nay, if it had been offered ſoon- 
olu- er, I agree that we could not have accepted it 
ance fooner, for Reaſons of Policy and even of : Decency. 
ita- But if we had been prepared for theſe Events,.we 
en- might have ſtruck a great Stroke, as the Generality 
kly of the World thought, and continue to think, by 
fore accepting the Mediation in Form, as ſoon as it Was 


hey i offered. In the Caſe ſuppoſed of preparatory "I 1 
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taken by our immediate Acceptance of it. Our 
Conduct, at leaſt, would have been free from any 
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fares taken by us, on a Foreſight of ſuch a Comjunc- 
ture, it is probable that Spain would not have been 
extravagant enough to precipitate ſo bad a Bargain 
as ſhe made for herſelf in the Vienna Treaty. Hav- 
ing no Mediator nor even Ally, ſhe was under a Ne- 
ceſſity of granting almoſt any Terms to the Empe- 
ror, provided ſhe ſecured the main Pomts, which 
ſhe had in View. But, ſure of our Support, and 
ſhe. might have had Aſſurances ſufficient' for her to 
depend upon, it is impoſlible to think ſhe would 


Have carried her Conceffions farther than ſhe need- 


ed to have done. In this Cafe, none of thoſe En- 
gagemimts (which were tatked of, but which have 
never yet appeared) ſo injurious to Britain could 
have been taken; and we might have had perhaps 
the Satisfaction of ſeeing the Peace of Europe con- 
ſummated by the Reconciliation of two Princes; the 
Adjuſtment of whoſe Intereſts had been ſo long our 
Care; and whoſe Union is, without Doubt, in ge- 
neral, and unleſs ſome particular Circumſtances of 
a Very extraordinary Nature hinder-it, the common 
Advantage of all thoſe, who deſire to ſee a Balance 
of Power preſerved in the weſtern World. But I 
go'farther. I will ſuppoſe that we had not been 
able to ſoften Spain; or that we had not attempted 
it, which perhaps was the Caſe ; that Spain looked 
on us with a jealous, and even a revengeful Eye; 
and in ſhore For the Mediation was offered to us 
without any Deſign that we ſhould concern our- 
ſelves in it, and purely for Form fake; yet ſurely, 
even in this Caſe, ſome Advantage might have been 


Objection; and Spam and the Emperor: would have 
been leſt without any Colour of Excuſe. Might 


not ſuch a Step have retarded the Concluſion of this 


tamous Treoty ? Might not Time have been _ 
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and would not the leaſt Time, in this Caſe, have 
been of the greateſt Moment to us 
Fifthly, When the Mediatiam was offered us, we 
could not know how ſoon, the Treaty wquld be ſign- 


ed. It cannot be pretended that we did. 
Refuſal of it therefore muſt; have been grounded 
purely on theſe two. Conſiderations, (ſo often urged 
in Defence of this Meaſure) that the Spaniards were 
our inueterate Enemies, and that we. were in Alliance 
with the French, What is meant by being in Alliance 
with the French, and making this a NiſtinRion.be- 
tween our Relation to them and our Relation to the 
Spamards, I am at a Loſs to find. We were ſurely 
in Alliance with one Nation, as well as the other, 
from the Moment the King of Spain acceded to the 
Dradruple Alliance, and the Matters till unſettled at 


Cambray were ſolely relative to him and to the Em- 


peror. If it be meant that we thought the French 
our Friends, and knew that the Spaniards waited 
only for 4 pretended Occaſion to break out into Enmity 
with us; I think this Reaſon. will prove the very 
contrary of what it is advanced to prove. Did we 
ſuſpett that ſomething. contrary to our Intereſt, 
ſomething dangerous to us, was working up in the 
Negotiation of Vienna; and did we for this very 
Reaſon decline an Opportunity of coming at ſome 
Knowledge of what was in Agitation there? Did 
we, for this very Reaſon, refuſe the he Means. we 
could have hoped for, of keeping up our antient 
Friendſhip with the Imperial Court, and of being in 
a Condition to check the Court of Spam? ſuch Ar- 
guments as theſe will not paſs; and whoever produces 
them hath too mean an Opinion of the reſt of Man- 
kind, and too preſumptuous an Opinion of his. own 
Sufficiency. On the Part of France, no Objection 
could have been made to us, if we had accepted this 
Mediation; for either the Points to be meditated up- 
on were pure Triſſes; ſuch as the Titles, 3 

| | tters 


ng. 
Matters of as little Weight, referred to the Congrek 
of Cambray ; in which Caſe our accepting the ſole 
Mediation muſt have been quite indifferent to the 
French; or theſe Points were of Moment to the gene 
ral Intereſt; and in this Caſe, the French ought to 
have deſired that we ſhould continue in the Media- 
tion, for the ſame Reaſons, which ought to have de- 
termined us to do fo. If the Friendſhip and Confi- 
dence between as and the French was not ſo ſtrid 
as it hath been repreſented, did not deſerve the 
Compliment we made them. If this Friendſhip and 
Confidence were ſo ſtrict, they might and they 
would have truſted us with Pleaſure. Every one 
knows how concerned and alarmed the French were 
at the Reſentment, which the King of Spain ſhewed 
on this Occaſion. Their firſt Care was to try al 
poſſible Means of pacifying him. If we could have 
been one of theſe Means, their Obligations to, and 
their Confidence in us muſt have increafed. We 
might have treated for them, when they could not 
treat for themſelves. Inftead of this, by Dint of 
Management, we fo diſpoſed. Aﬀairs, that the 
French in a ſhort Time treated for us with the Empe- 
ror and the King of Spain, with whom we could 
not treat for ourſelves. = ee 
The laft Inference I ſhall make, from all that hath 
deen ſaid, is this. As ſending back the uſanta, 
was the certain and immediate Cauſe of throwing 
Spain into the Arms of the Emperor; ſo our Refuſal 
of the ſole Mediation — — be deemꝰd an acceſſ- 


ory Cauſe of it. This Refuſal might give Occaſion 
to carry the E s of theſe two Princes farther 


than it was for our Intereſt that they ſhould go. 
At leaft, our Acceptance of it was the ſole, probable 
Meaſure, in that Inſtant, of preventing ſuch En- 
gagements ; for this Union of the Emperor and the 
King of Spain is not, in itfelf, ſo terrible. Span 

might be as well, nay better for us and for all Eu- 


rope, 


* 


i 


rope, in the Arms of the Emperor than of France'; 
and' if this Union is become formidable to us, we may 
thank for it our own ement, thioagh a long 
Series of Buſineſs, and through divers Revolutions of 
Affairs; our too much Neglect of Spain; our too 

much Dependence on France; our being, upon all 
Occaſions, indefatigably buſy about the Intereſts of 
other People, and leaving to other People the Conduct 
of our own ; of which ſurely a more ſtrange Exam 
ple cannot be imagined than that, which is before 
our Eyes. We would not attempt, nay we would 
not conſent to be Mediators, when we ſtood in that 
Character, and could ſtand in no other, notwith- 
ſtanding all the Reaſons for it in that nice Conjunc- 
ture. h was our Delicacy. But we have ad- 


courted France to act as Mediator, where ſne is a © 


Party ; for France is a Party to the Treaty of Hane- 


ver; and the Treaty of Hanover, with the Treaty of 


Vienna, give Occaſion jointly to the Congreſs of 8 
ſons, and all the preſent Negotiations. 

That France is a Party in our Quarrel, we have 
been often told; and that ſhe would a& as ſuch, we 
have been often aſſured. She was to make befreging 
Gibraltar a Caſus Fæderis. She was to march an 
Army into Rowfillon, What was ſhe not to do ?— 
But we have ſeen her act hitherto no Part but that 

ns of a Mediator; a'common Friend; but uncomcerned in 
fuſal WW the Quarrel. No good Effect hath yet 4 
ceſſ · ¶ even from her Offices as Mediator. If, by theſe 
aſion WY Offices, the hath kept us from acting for ourſelves, 
rthet WW and made us prefer a precarious to a vige= 
- 80. il fous Mar, T am ſure the Effect of her acting in this 
bablt CharaQer hath been a bad on- ſor Britam.” 
En- Nothing can be more plain that that Chain of 
the Cauſes and Effects, which hath dragged us into our 
Span WW preſent me zi and as 2 Neuner 2 


mitted and (may I be allowed to ſay ſo?) we have 


If that Caurt had never thought of getting Gibraltar 
out of our Hands, the State we brought ourſelves 
into was ſufficient to ſuggeſt the Deſign to them. 
When once Spain had purchaſed the Emperor's Al- 


liance, (I may uſe this Expreſſion; the Treaty of 


Vienna will juſtify it) ſhe might flatter herſelf that he 
would adhere to her, even in unreaſonable ati. 
ons; ſince he had no more to expect from ws, and 
had ſo much to receive from her. As ſoon as we had 
ſagely declined having to do with her, or for her, 
unleſs in Concert with France, with whom ſhe would 
have nothing to do at that Time, France employed 
all poffible Means to be reconciled to her. Intrigues 
of every Sort, eccleſiaſtical and ſecular, were ſet on 
Foot. They ſucceeded ; and Spain ſaw ſhe had no- 
thing to apprehend. What ſhe had to hope, I de- 


termine not, from this Party to the Hanmer Treaty, 


The other Printes and States, who acceded to this 
Treaty, acceded in ſuch a Manner, as it is eaſy to 
prove (if Publicala ſhould: think fit to deny it) that 
we could have little to hope and Sparn little to ap- 


prehend from their Engagem.nts, in ber Diſputes 


with us about our immediate Interefls, | _ 
All ether Powers ſoften'd towards each other by 
Degrees; and by Degrees WE got deeper into the 
Quarrel. Spain, from having ns Ally, came to have 
many; {ome more, ſome leſs to be depended on; none 
to be fear'd. From having a Multitud⸗ bun. 
ſhe came to have none, except with as, Ve, on the 
other Hand, from having none of our Intereſts. in 
Diſpute, are come to ſee hardly any others in Contro- 
verſy. From feeling ourſelves back d by ſeveral 
Allies, we are come, at leaſt in the Points of dire 
Relation to us, to have in Effect no Ally but aue; and 
with that one we own. that 3 nay 
we own that we are afraid of him. The M riter, 
I am anſwering, inſinuates both; nay, be dees it 
almoſt in expreſs Nordi. He complains of the In- 
631 5 difference. 


it to be 


Miniftr 


decide 
and ſev 
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germ of France in ſupport of our Intereſts ; and 
cot the Danger of engaging in a Var, in Concert 
with France. Who — have thought it. Mr. 
L' Anvers? Here is the London Fournal contradict- 
4 ing the Enquiry; and I am able to point out to you 
e ¶ many groſs Inſtances of his doing the ſame Thing. 
= Here is Publicola accounting far, our preſent Difficul- 
N q ties, now they are come upon us, by the very Ar- 
*0 [| gunents, which were urged aguinſt the Hanover 
194 Treaty, and which proved that the natural Conſequenc 
1 of that Treaty was juſt what the Event hath ſhewn 
fed it to be. hoſe, who wrote againſt the Enquiry, 
ue If foretold what would happen. Publicola juſtifies the 
on Il Miniftry, by complaining that it hath happen di 
* I will mention but one Inſtance more of this 
le- Kind ; and that ſhall be with Relation to the Offend 
44 Company. The grand Quarrel, ſays Publicola, was 
Dis WY ketween Us and Spain. The Oftend Trade, . about 
to I which ſuch a Noiſe hath been made, was more the Con- 
lat ¶ ern of our Neighbours, both by Treaty and Intereſt, 
P. chan our own, ——Now I will leave the World to 
tes ¶ decide by wHOM all this Noiſe about the Oftend 
I rade hath been made. Did not you, Mr. D*Anvers, 
and ſeveral other Writers, maintain that this Cam- 
pany was of but little Concern to us, in Oppoſition 
to the whole Party | 
all poffible Pains, both within Doors and without, 
to prove that the O/tend Trade was a Point of the 
utmoſt Concern to Britain, and even equal to Gibral- 
tar itſelf? Nay the Author of the Enquiry (who 
bath now the Mortification to ſee himſelf given up, 
in every material Article, by both Parties; even by 
Theſe, who ſet him to work) goes ſo far, p. 57. of 
that memorable Performance, as to aſſert that Gib- 
raltar would be of no Importance to us, if the Oftend 
7 Company ſhould be fuffer'd to. ſubſiſt; and having 

it Flabour'd that Point, with all his Strength, for no 
„ [fs than twenty Pages together, concludes it ma 


on the contrary Side, who took 
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that not only our own Eaſt and Weſt India Trade, ani Evils. 
that of the Dutch, will be ruin'd by the Oftend Com. Nadia 
pany, which will be the immediate Effect ef it (or ra. to, C0 
ther is fo already in ſome Degree] but alſo that the Con- T b. 
tagion will ſpread to many other Branches of the Britiſh Time; 
and Dutch Trade ; and convey along with it the Riche, is grow 
the Strength, and the naval al Power to the fame Spaniſh I bath b. 
Netherlands. ſetting 
But were it ſo that Holland alone _ be-the Suf. Lented) 

er by the Oftend Trade; (which is far from being 
the Caſe ; ) yet the Ruin of Holland" muft carry alm 
with it, _ End, the Re1N or BriTAIN. 
Such Abſurdities as theſe would provoke Merri. 
ment in a GE of leſs Conſequence; but they pro- 
voke Indignation in a Caſe, where the — and bave e 
Intereſt of our ing and Country are fo deeply con- ¶ train a 
cern'd. 
Into this State were our ehe bis, brought, 
when his preſent Maj - 6 — to the — [ 
mention this the becauſe the, who now 
think it for theit- Intereſt to date the Riſe of all this 
Mifchief ſo much backward: than it can conſiſtently 
with Truth be dated, may poſſibly find it for their 
Intereſt hereafter, if art and almoſt wiaveidable 45 
ficulties ſhould come upon us, in Conſequence of 


what have done in a FORMER — ＋·＋·— to 
date the Riſe of them at much tov Let | 
then be remember'd that all, which ety happen's 1 


in THIS RETN, is no more than 'a Projongation of 
the ſame Stene. The great Scenes of the World are 
not to be ſhifted at our Pleaſure. They muſt be 
continued ſometimes, when we' are convinced the 
moſt that they are weakly framed.” 
muſt be waited for, and we truſt they will Happen. 
We are ſure they will be improved by the Capacity, 
* our, = Experience» and Valour of fir 
guft Monarch. A /cafonable and powerful E 

hath often broke F ctr the moſt complicated 


F vile 


„ 
Evils. A Word hath often effected what the moſt 
tedious Negatiations, ſuch as we have been accuſiom.d 
to, could never Have br 1 — 
1 have now done with Mr. Publicola for this 
Time; and I hope for good and all. If my Letter 
is grown into a greater Length than T deſigned, this 
hath been owing principally to an earneſt elire of 
ſetting theſe Matters (ſo often and fo'grolly miſrepre- 
ented) in a juſt and clear Light. I have advanced 
no Fats, but ſuch as are of a publick Notoriety ; 
ſuch as I know to be true; and ſuch as I do verily 
delieve to be fo, upon ſuch Grounds as reaſonable 
Men have always thought ſufficient to conſtitute, in 
Cafes of this Nature, the higheſt Probability. I 


have endeavoured to puſh no Conſequence, nor to 


ſtrain any Argument farther than I have judged it 
would evidently bear; for whatever Publicola may 
think, which concerns me little, I aſſure you, Mr: 
Auers, that I would not have given myſelf this 
Trouble, ſmall as. it is, of anfwering him 2 
ey” er 355 that, in order to ry 

out of aur preſent cultres and Dangers, it is no- 
ceſſary to — truly how we came into them; and 
that he therefore, who contributes to diſpel | from 
before the Eyes of Mankind thoſe: Miſts of E 
which are ſo induſtriouſly raĩſed at this 1 
cee 8 9 nen | 
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REMARKS on a late Pamphlet, intitled, Obſervation ¶ AAercha 
en the Conduct of Gxt aT-BrITAIN, &c. Ind 3 
ca 


Letter to CaLER D'anvers, E 
10 : Comms 
| ca | ET 3 45 8 I ſha 
Written in the Year, 1729. Lights ; 
e | 1 es _— l 
| Papers c 


times re 


1 Wis Pamphlet, intitled, Obſervations on th: 
Condutt of Great-Britain, &c. being chiefly 
deſigned as an Anſwer to my firſt Letter on the pre- erer 
tended Project of a Txvet, it may be thought in- Ne 
cumbent on me to juſtify what I have written; fot 
though this Piece (which conſiſts of nothing but In 
 confilencies, Contradiftions, Prevarications, and dmon- 
right Falſhords) is already funk into that Contempt, 5 hi 
which it deſerves; yet when a private Perſon ort of 
launches into Politicks, it is his Duty to pay ſome vok for 
Regard to an Adverſary, who produces the leaft bere, fi 
Marks of Authority, however mean and deſpicable the þ 
his Performance may be thought. beir Mi 
The Shortneſs of Time will, I hope, excuſe any 6 
little Inaccuracies of Stile, or trivial Miſtakes, that. cſt, 
I _ happen to fall into through the Courſe offf,”* Flee 


theſe Remarks, which every Body will perceive re- , 3* 
quired Haſte. | 17 8 * Pe : Neith« 
T ſhall paſs over all his little Sophiſtry on the Ne Calle 
Freedm of Writing, as well as his dirty Imputations if keepin, 
of Libelling, 2 and ill Deſigns againſt the Ne Inter 
Government (thoſe trite, worn- out Topicks of every . al an 
wretched Scribbler againſt you for above theſe two oney 2 
Yeats paſt) and come directly to the Points, upon . >; 
3 Vis 


| which 
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which the whole Ka; of his Arguments, fuch as 
they are, de 283 Y | 

The firſt Objection, which he undertakes to con- 
_ is the ſuppoſed Inattvity of our Squadrons, and 

te Depradatione a commutted by the © por e 
ation Her chants in the Weſt-Indies. 
ua In order to do this, he hath iven us, what be 
calls the Iaſtructiont to Admiral Hafer, and the other 
Commanders of our Squadrons in thoſe Parts. 

I ſhall not enquire from whom he received theſe 
Lights ; though, it fem it ſeems very extraordinary that a 
| Papers of ſuch a private NEE as have been me- 

times refuſed, even upon Applications in Parliament. 
Neither will I offer to diſpute whether theſe In- 
ſtructions are genuine and authentich ; tho” there are 
. Wveral Things in them, which have a ſuſpicious 
Aſpet. By the fi Orders, given to Admiral He- 
? it Tooks as if thoſe, who ſent him, did not un- 
erſtand the Service they ſent him upon; for they 
lirect him to block up the Na and Gallons in the 
Port of Cartagena; which is indeed a proper Port to 
ook for the Galleons in; but the Huta was never 
here, ſince the Spaniards traded to that Country. 
y the ſecond Inſiructions, they ſeem to be ſenſible of 
heir Miſtake, by giving him diſtin Orders to take 
are of the Flata; which makes it probable that, 
t firſt, they took the Flata and Galleons to be the 
me Fleet, and did not know that one came: from 
ru, and the other from Mexico. © 
Neither can I find out the Reaſon for n 
be Galleons, in theſe In/irudtious, to the Flata; for 
f keeping the Spaniſh Treaſure from going home was 
he — of that Expedition, the Fota was as ma- 
erial an Attention as the Ga/leons, having as much 
loney aboard them; and both might have been 
ntercepted, had our Fleet been rightly ſtationed at 
ſt, Viz. in the Bay of Alan in the . 
ba, 
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Cuba, where they might have ſtayed mock mor 
conveniently than at the Baſtimentos. 

Indeed ſtopping the Naa is made-the * point 
to ſtopping the 3 but conſidering the Port, 
from whence it comes, and the Courſe it ſteers, it 
was almoſt impoſſible that a 1 lying at the 
Baſtimentes, ſhould intercept them „ or gain N In. 
telligence of them. 

In another Part of theſe Orders, Admiral 22 
is inſtructed to PERSUADE the Spaniards to let him 
take them ; which I (confeſs. Fals, at firſt Sight, 
ſomewhat — and vidiculaus. 

-- Theſe: Particulars, I ſay, might ** — 
liable to Suſpicion 3 but though I could not help 
taking ſome Notice of them, I would not be 
thought to infer from hence the Impoſſibility of their 
being authentic; for though I have a very bad Opi- 
nion of the P „I cannot think that be 
would dare to impoſe upon the World in à Mlatter 
of ſuch Conſequence; but ſince it was thought ne- 
ceſfary to give the Pablick ſome Satisfaction in this 
Affair, I could wiſh he had favoured us with ALI 
theſe Inſtructions at Length and entire, (for this does 
not appear to be the Caſe) that we might have 
been able to form a true Judgment, upon a View 
of the I bali, which cannot be ſo well done by 
Ser and Extracts. ir 05; 

owever, it appears from thife an ende 
(as he hath thought fit to publiſh them) that. Hop- 
ping the Galleons was to be their chizf Care ; and 
that they were not to riſſue the Succeſi e it upon am 
Account. I will Wen leave it to the Judgment 
of Mankind, whether any prudent Officer, under 
ſuch a ftrict and particular Injuncłian, would run the 
leaſt Hazard of failing in that main Point, by en- 
deavouring to protect our Merchants. It is certain, 
at leaſt, that the Sparniards did, and do till conti- 
nue beit Outrages with very little Moleſtation, 


© | and 
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and without any Nee eee made on our 
parts. Nay, the Commanders 63 our | Squadrons. 
were ſo far from giving any Alliſtance to our Mer- 
chants in thoſe. Seas, that. it is well known the Exi- 
gencies of the publick Service obliged them to make 
ſuch an Inpreſt on their Ships (to ſupply the great 
Loſs and Deſtruction of the Men, on board our 
Squadrons) as rendered them unable to perform 
eee bak 

His reaſoning therefore, on this Head, is reduced 
to one of theſe Pointz; either firſt, that the naual 
Firce, ſent; to thoſe Parts, was not ſufficient to 
perform ſuch, dyferent Seruices; or ſecondly, that 
our Admiral and Commanders did apprehend them- 
ſelves to be confined or embarraſſed by ſame Cautions 
and Limitations ; or thirdly, that they either ne- 
glectad, or did not under/land their 90 which 

5 


would be ſuch a Reflection upon the Courage 
and gy of thoſe excellent Officers, - AS will not 
ally paſs. upon the World. | 


The Pamphleteer hath produced Part of one Let-. 
ter from Admiral Her; in which be gives an 
Account, contrary to the general Opinion here till 
this Time, that the Spaniards had diſembarked the ir 
Treaſure, and ſent it back to Panama, before he 
urived at the Ba/timentas 3, upon which this Writer 
obſerves, that he could not have taken any Thing 
but Hulks.; and then ſeems to think himſelf 
ng, Whether ſuch a P 


rery ſmart. in aſkj ledge. would 


Je had much Influence im the Counſels of Spain? To 


which I reply, firſt, that this is nothing to the 
Purpoſe ; becauſe it is plain, that the Admiral had 
no Power to ſeize the Galleons, in caſe they had not 
been unloaded; ſo that his Arrival could have no 
other Effect, than that of their own Aduice - Baat, 
to. make them ſecure, their Treaſure. Secondſy, 1 
do not think, it would have been ſuch bad-Policy to 
have taken even the empty Hulks, or burnt them 
t 
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the Port, (fo that the Spaniards could have made 
no farther Uſe of them) and to have failed imme- 
diately to Vera Cruz, and ſeized the Flota, inſtead 
of lying ſo long to watch empty Hulks, till our own 
_ became rotten, and almoſt empty Flulks them. 

Ves. er 
I could wiſh, for the farther Information and 
Satisfaction of the Publick, that the Pampbleteer 
had found it convenient to give us the Sight of all 
Admiral Hofier's Letters; for no doubt he muſt 
have ſent ſeveral, during his long and diſaſtrous 
Continuance on that Station; from whence per- 
haps we might have had ſome farther Light into 
this Affair, or collected at leaſt what his Opinion 
was of the Nature of his Inſtructions, and the Con- 
duct of that Expedition, However, it is well known 
in what manner he expreſſed himſelf, upon ſeveral 
Occaſions, both at Jamaica, and in Letters to his 
C W ⁰⁰nwñ ag 7 gr 

I am ready to ſubſcribe, with” the greateſt Plea- 
ſure and Sincerity, to all the Encomiums, which 
this Writer makes on Sir Charles Wager ; whom [ 
know to be a Gentleman of the moſt amiable Cha- 
rater both in publick and private Life. I am con- 
fident that no Difficulties or Dangers could deter 
him from doing his Duty; that no Temptations 
could prevail upon him to betray his Truſt; and 
that he did not want the greateſt Skill and Abilities 
to execute it. I have the ſame good Opinion o 
Sir John Fennings, and other Commanders, who 
were ſent upon thoſe Services; and when the Pan- 
phleteer was in his panegyrical Strain, I could wiſh} 
that he had done Juſtice to their Characters; and 
likewiſe paid ſome ſmall Tribute of Gratitude to 
the Memory of thoſe brave Officers, who had the 
Misfortune to periſh (I was going to fay, were ſa- 
crificed) in the Service of their Country.———But 
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1 Rions agai 
by producing ſome Parts of the IAructiams to the 
| Commanders of them and hen, us s tel ws, 


re ded and 8 now in their Powe 2 
to juſtify themſelves, or to accuſe others. + 
: 2 return -I do not ſind by the Orders 
given to Sir Charles Mager, the 22d of December 
1726, that he was impowered to intercept any Ships 
with Stores, Ammunition, or Provifions, bound for 
the Spanyb Camp, then in Sight of Gibraltar, in 
order to beſiege it; nor inſtruted, even by the 
ſoft Endeavours of Perſuaſion, or otherwiſe, to 
them or their Cargo into his Poſſeſſion, to diſa 
them from beginning Hoſtilities ; notwithſtanding 
the ſame Orders directed him to reinforce the Gar- 
riſon of Gibraltar, which was then going to be be- 
* by ſending the Land: forces then an bard Admi- 
ral Hopſon's Squadron, and, in caſe of Need, to giue 
all the Relief and Aſſiftante he was able to the ſaid Ga- 
2 though I have been credibly informed, the 
pamards were permitted to paſs by our Squadron, 
even. under the Stern of the Admiral, and fafely 
landed Stores, Prougſian, Ammunition, and other Ne- 
ceſſarĩes for the Siege of that Place. 
If this be true, as I am aſſured it is, I ſhould be 
* to x for what Deas his InſtruQions ran 


want of Vigilance be Zeal in | that — and 2 
Officer, who is a Man of too eſtabliſhed a CharaQet 
do ſuffer in any Body's Opinion, by the oblique and 

ungenerous Inſinuation of this Writer, after all his 
Compliments, that he meme 3 4 
ner good Fortune. 


leteer, having thus abend be 
the /# Inactivity of our — 


he Pa 
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that the Loſſes of our Merchants | have not been owing 
to any Want of that Care, which the Government ought 
aways to take for the Protection of our Trade; he pro- 
ceeds, in the next Place, to give us ſome Account 
of thoſe Captures, which he ſays are not near ſo con- 
fiderable as they have been repreſented ; and having 


angry 


refaced this Part likewiſe with a great man 
Reflections, he produces a Liſt of twenty 
which he would have us believe to be ALL, 1 
we have really loſt. His Addreſs in cooking up 
this Account is very remarkable. 

1. We are told this is an maln of all ler 
Ships as have been taken by 3 iards in the Hof Rep 
 Weft- Indies, ſince the * the Treaty of Ecompla 
Hanover. But why ſhould he confine it thus to he 
Place and Time? I mentioned, indeed, only three count e 
: Years paſt, by Reaſon of the frequency of the Cap- ¶ Haniar. 
5 —. during that Time; but if I had 1 from a 
to give the Publick an Account of all aur Loſſes, 1 fully ſſ 
ſhould certainly have n my Account a great Bought t 
deal farther back; much leſs ſhould I have limited Es an Ti 
it to the Mi- Indies; fince I preſume that Ships the Brit 
taken in the Ocean and other eas, are as much I am 
Loſſes to our Merchants, as thoſe taken in America, flblige 1 
and that they have the m Rin d e, Reps- „ of 
Tation for them. paniard 
2. This is a Liſt of ſuch C adtures ml, as have 


been, at any time, conveyed to 4 Knowledge of the i 
"Government, either by the immediate Complaints of the <= in 


Merchants concerned in thoſe Captures ; their log 
Sentations to the Comm, s for Trade rig Planta- Frould n 
tion ; or the Accounts' tranſmitted by hi efty's i 
-Mimnifters and Conſuls abroad, which is wha! ſup- 

ſe he means by the moſt authentick Teſtimonies 

t is it to be-inferred frem hence, as he ſeems to 
do, that no more Loſſes have been ſuſtained thay 
what have been thus formally complained of ? I grant, 
* that no Merchant can expect — 

W 


uin, to 
redation 
| x ry nol 


iges t 


92.1 
who does nöt give in the Particulars of ** Loſſes; „ 
but it is well y oy that many of theſe Sufferers 
did not do this; which might proceed from differ- 
ent Cauſes. Several Merchants, who reſide in our 
Plantations and Settlements abroad, might not have 
Opportunity to tranſmit the Particulars of their 
Loſſes, and authorize their Agents to make a regu- 
lar Complaint ; for, if I am not miſinformed, ſome 
Complaints were actually brought in, after the 
Account was cloſed, and therefore not inſerted i 

Fit. Others might neglect to do it, by deſpairing i, 
uch Succeſs ; and thinking, perhaps, that the Proſpect 
the of Reparation would not anſwer the Trouble of 
y of complaining. 30 
s to he Pubfick, I believe, will ſoon fee a true Ac- 
bree count of our Loſſes, 55 the Depredations of the 
ap- pant] both in the - Indies and in other Seas, 
ken from ' a proper Period of N ; which will ors 
, I Bully ſhew tt the fallacy of this partial Lift, which 
rreat Fought to be reſented with the 3 Indignation, 
ited des an Inſult on the Misfortunes and Calamities of 
hips the Britiſs Merchants. 
nuch I am told chat the Pampbleteer had a Deſign to 
rica, Neblige us likewiſe, in this Piece, with a Counter- 
epa- L/ of thofe Ships, which we have taken from the 
paniardt, during the late Diſturbances; and that 
have this was "= printed, but "afterwards cancelled 
nd ſuppreſſed. Tan ſorry to hear that any Motives 
ould> induce fo impartial a Writer to rob us of this 
talogue, which was not only very proper, but 
ney no doubt give great Satisfaction to the Pub- 


The on Objeftim, ſays the Pampbletzer, that re- 
uins to by anfiwer'd upon 1 Point of the Spaniſh De- 
redations, 75 with Re ard to Letters of Marque and 
on al ; 55 which the * Traders might have — autbo- 
to mate themſelves ation, He acknow- - 
es that the Merchants, in the Situation we tere 


F 2 then 
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then in, with Regard to Spain, had a Right, both by 
eur Own 2 that of Nations, _ 9-2 100 Na 
Letters. He then proceeds to juſtify the Jni/ftry it 1s 
(which J hope wants no Juſtification) by ſhewing am 
that ſuch Letters were not refuſed. Thoſe are his tber 
Words. But how does he ſhew it? Why, he gives Tree 
us two Inſtances of Owners of Ships, who did apply 
for them, upon an Order publiſh'd in the Gazette, 
and were aQually refuſed; and does not produce 
one Inſtance of any Man whatſoever, to whom they 
were granted. | —_ 
He tells us indeed, by ag of Apology for this 
Refuſal, that the preliminary Treaty having been for 
ſome Time negotiating at Paris, his late Majefly thought 
proper to defer iſſuing theſe Commiſſions, till be ſhould 
. fee the Succeſs of that Negotiation, He adds that the 
preliminary Articles were ſign'd at Paris, the 20th of 
May, and that Draughts of Inſtructians to the Lords 
4 the Admiralty, for granting Letters of Marque, were 
gn'd by his late Majeſty after the 2 1ſt of 4pri. 
As therefore the preliminary Treaty had been ſom- 
Time negotiating at Paris, the Queſtion is whether 
it was not actually negotiating at the Time, when 
this Order was publiſh'd in the Gazette; and if it 
was, why was the Order publiſh'd at all? fince it 
could only tend to putting the Merchants upon 
equipping Ships. for this Service (as I am told ſeveral 
did at Bri/ol) to no purpoſe, and at a great Expence. 
Ibis therefore js fa os Tuſtification of the Mani 
Im, as I am ſure you, Mr. D* Anvers would be 2 
fraid to publiſh. . 
He proceeds, in the laſt Place, to expoſe the 
Clamaur, that bath been raiſed ev the Negotia- 
tions at Soiſſens, and the Projed? of Accommodatior 
which hath cauſed ſo much Diſquiet. 
I confeſs it gives me ſome Pleaſure to find that 
was right in my Conjecture, that if any ſuch Frs 
Je was really in Agitation, it would not bear the 


„ 


farther 2 


1 
Name ofa Truce ; for lo! it is not call'd a Trace; 
it is a proviſional Treaty; though, for my Part, I 
am not able to diſcover an 4 4 4 > wy between 
them, unleſs it be in the 8. 1d ; for a proviſional 
Treaty does not ſeem to imply, any more than a 
Truce, a fmal Determination of all the Differences, 
which is fo much wanted, but only a Suſpenſion of 
them for a Time. © 2 8 | 

The . ſpeaking, a 
oviftonal Treaty, as it was to provide for ſomethi 
t Her reſs; but "rh the emis 4 
at this Aſſembly ſhould end in 2 proviſional Treaty 
only, is not what we had Reaſon to expect from the 
Aſfarances ſo often given us. 
I cannot, forbear obferving, in this Place, the 


2 


various Denominations, under which this Treaty hath 


paſs'd. At firſt, we were promiſed a full, formal 
and efabkiftd Peace; but foon after the Concluſion 
of the [af S:ſfion, it was call'd, in the foreign Prints, 
a Pacification ; and after that an Idea of a Pacification ; 
then it was 4 True, and bory that Name in all Pa- 
pers, foreign and ddmeſtick, for ſeveral Months to- 
gether ;_ at laff, according to this Writer, it is nei- ® 


ther 'a Peace, nor a Pacification, nor an Idea of 4 


Pacification, nor a Truce, but a proviſional Treaty... 
Well! if a Pace could not be obtain'd, and a 


Tyuce would not go down; een let it be a provi/tonal 


Treaty; or what elſe they pleaſe. I ſcorn to infiſt . 


upon Names with theſe Gentlemen ; but will exa- 
n, the Treaty itſelf, as it is given us by the Pamph- 

It is ſomewhat ſtrange that a Yrier, who takes 
upon himſelf fuch an Air of Authority, ſhould con- 
deſcend to borrow his Materials from the Po/i- Bey; 
and more ſtrange, that he ſhould charge me with 
Hecking to call this Treaty & Truce ; when he cannot 
be ignorant that the PH. Bey, from which he 
quotes the Articles, as well as the Dutch Prints, 
"WD F 3 from 
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from whence the Po- Bey tranſlated them, and al! 
Papers, for at leaſt two Months before I wrote my 

firft Letter, call'd it conſtantly by that Name. 
When I firſt undertook this Examination of the 
pretended Project of a Truce, I treated it as chime- 
rical, or the Invention of ill defigning Men, and ar- 
gued from the Defects of the Articles, that I could 
not believe them to be genuine. What therefore 
could induce this Mriter to affirm, that we. have not 
fo much as pretended to. ſhew that this Project is defi- 
cient, in not providing for all thoſe Points, that have 
been the Subject 0 2. late Diſputes between Great · 
Britain and foreign Powers ; when the whole Tenor 
of that Letter was to prove the Defecis of it, by a 
very circumſtantial Induction of . Particulars ?!—— 
But in this he not only advances a Faſſboad, but 
contradicts himſelf, as ſuch Writers are apt to do; 
for in the very Page before this Aſſertion, that wer 
have not ſo much az pretended to ſbetu that this Project 
is deficient, he tells us, that he ſhall make r ow 9 
vations on the OBJECTIONS, which theſe Writers haut 
made io it. % IS MS "2 3 RN 
Neither can it ſurely be forgot, that the Author 
of the Briiſh Journal repreſented this Preject, and 
theſe very Articles, in the ſame Manner, as chimeri- 
cal, and charged me with trumping them up, in or- 
der to aſperſe the Miniſters with odious Deſigns. He 
called them beſides unintelligible Projets, dark Things 
and ill meant Reports, which bear no Sign of Credibi- 
lity, and do not deſerve the Name of Intelligence; ſo 
that when theſe Articles had been given up, in this 
Manner, by a Vriter (who, I was informed, had 
Acceſs to a Perſon in Authority) it would have been 
ridiculous to enter into a farther Detail of the De- 
fets of them. But now (according to the uſual 
Inconſiſtency of theſe Men, and their deſultory Method 
of Reaſoning) we are to unbelieve every Thing, 
Weeks 
"ago. 


which we were taught to believe about ix 


Privi 
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ago. Theſe wnintelligible Projets, which. it was 
Aion at that Time even to mention, are now ac- 
knowledged to be really genuine; the whole Succeſs 


of our Negotiations is put upon them; and they 


are made the Baſis of our future Settlement. 
Some farther Obſervations t refore are now become 
ſeaſonable and requiſite. ' 

He tells us — by this Treaty 
plainef and moſt direft Acknowledgment and Confirma- 
tion of our 
es in 


I rade ; w_ thoſe, which had been diſ- 
puted, in to preceding. Treaties, But in 
what Manner is this A and Confirma- 
tion obtained? The Pampbleteer proves it thus. By 
the ſecond Article, the Treaties of Utrecht, Raſtad = 
Baden, the Treaty of the Hague in-1717, together with 
the Quadruple Alliance, and ALL the Treaties and 
Conventions, . antecedent to 1725, the preliminary Ar- 
ticles, and the Convention ſigned at the Pardo, are made 
the Baſis and Foundation of the preſent. Nate and 
being exprefly confirmed by it, without any Raſirictiun . 
ipulated in our Favour, in 


Time, whatever hath been /iipulate 
any of thoſe Treaties and Conventions, . receives a new | 


and perpetual n by n which 1 | 


obſerve. 

» 4. That I — "comprehepd bow a temporary 

Treaty, which I take a provi/ional Treaty to be, an 
petual Sanction to any Thing. 

a Treaty be properly called.  parpetmal 

(though not expre/ly limited to any Time) or be ſaid to 

give a perpetual Santtion, which does not finally ad- 


- juſt one Point in Diſpute, but leaves. them to the 


rmination of  Commiſſiners, and aufen 
ſubje& to future Debates ? 

3. Suppoſing this Treaty leaves us upon the Foot 
of former Treaties 3.. is it not well known that the 
vonſs 2 of An ons 3 

iin zun £5 H-. 4 5 4 * And 
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ht to all our Poſſeſſions, and to all our. © 
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and may they not be diſputed again, and occaſion 

the ſame Diſturbances ? "MA 
I will inftance only in the Caſe of Gibraltar, As 
the ſecond Article of this Treaty is to the very ſame 
Effect as the ſecond Article of the preliminary Treaty; 
(both of which relate to our Pofſeffions in general; 
for Gibraltar is not particularly mentioned in either) 
I cannot ſee how we are better ſecured againſt the 
, Pretenfions of Spain to this Place, than we were by 
the preliminary Articles; and is it not notorious that 
the Spaniards have infifted, and do yet inſiſt, that 
their Pretenſions, founded upon a Promiſe under the 
Hand of his late Majeſty, in the Year 1721, are 
confirmed by the ſaid Prelimmaries ; As they infift 
therefore to have this pr Promiſe cleared and 
adjuſted in the Congreſs in their Favour ; fo, as we 
maintain, on the other hand, that theſe Pretenſ/ions 
to Gibraltar, however founded, are given up by this 
Article, it is equally incumbent upon us to in- 
fiſt that the Prelimmaries ſhould be fo explained in 
dur Favour, as to exchide all Doubts and Queſtions 
upon them for the future; for as this is the moſt 
important Point with Relation to Great-Britain, it 
is reaſonable that it ſhould be fecured to us, in this 
Treaty, by a particular Article to explain it; as 
ſome other Things of lefs Conſequence have been, 


which ſeem to ire no Explanation, and are as 
fully and clearly provided for, in the ſecond Article of 


1 FE 5d * | 

that by this Article, and by the third and fifth, woe are 

effettually ſecured from all the dangerous Eng A 

contained in the yublick and private Treaties of Vienna. 

e dangerous Engagements were, us he tells 
th 


1. That the trading Subjects of the Emperor n 
be treated in the Dommions 1 MORE FAYOUR- 
ABLY than thoſe of Great-Britain, But this ap- 

| | 7 pears 
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pears to be falſe from the Treaty itſelf, which men- 


tions only that they ſhould be treated as the mo? ſa- 
voured Nations, which other Treaties provide for us, 
who are to be always looked upon. as Gent amicifſima ; 
and confequently whatever Privileges the Emperor, 
or any other Prince... obtain 1 4 their Subjects, 
from his Catholick 2 „ muſt be conceded to us, 


at the ſame Time, by irtue of thoſe former Trea- 


ties. But how are we now ſecured from the dange- 
rous Engagements of the Venn Treaty, unleſs by a 
Declaration of his Catholick Majefly,. that he never 
underftood to grant, by the ſaid Treaty of Vienna, 
any Privilege contrary to the Treaties 4 
with us, nor to give to the Subjects of his / 


Miajefly any greater Advantages than thoſe, —_—_ | 


by any other Nations? This is no more than what 
both the Courts of Fienna and Madrid have from 
the Beginning declared, Yet as this hath been a 
laboured Point, and ftrenuouſly aſſerted by us, as 


well in Parliament as elſewhere, and made the Baſis 


of the Hanover Treaty, as of the utmoſt 9 9 
to this Kingdom; a Declaration only, in this Caſe, 
ean be of no more Force and Virtue than it hath: 
hitherto. been, whilſt the Vienna Treaty ſubliſts in 
every Part, as * it did the firſt Day it was 


made. OEMs 
2. That the Emperor, in caſe hes gi id Offices were 
ineffefual, would 7 Bis Catholic Majeſty 10 reco- 


ver Gibraltar by. Force. der hd the Wa Ao not 
appear by the Treaty; nor did 1 

= ST ever heard, give the Spaniards the 71 
AGENGS, when they en deſieged that For- 


trels, 
Ee Ter Spain would | 


Arms aff the 8 
rade, which ts to be ſiiſ⸗ 

this Treaty. It muſt be 'own'd indeed, 
hat pf Dutch are extremely happy, if this Provi- 
content es. in having ſuch dyocates, or ra- 


ln F 5 . tber 


— 4 
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ther Champions, to ſupport their 1 whilſt 
” xpence of our 


our Fleets and Armies, at the 
| Treaſure, and the Lives of ſo many brave Men, 
have procured them theſe Conceſſions, and they 
remain unactive in all Parts, reaping the Benefit of 
our Quarrels, and driving on the Trade of the whole 


World; and are at the ſame Time courted, to fay 


no more, to eſpouſe their own Intereſt. _ 

And here it muſt be repeated, that though it has 
been diſputed whether the Oftend Charter is an_In- 

fraction of former Treaties ; yet. ſince it is made 
Point, and inſiſted upon to be prejudicial to our 
Commerce, and we are bound by Treaties to ſup- 
aA the Dutch in theſe rate z it might ſeer 
ps abſolutely neceſſary to have this L fi- 
ally faqjuſtedd, o as never to break out z or 
7 leaſt to be revived in any ſhort Lime; 7 which 
N may be engaged in the like Quarrel in 
which England muſt bear the greateſt Part, if ſhe 
is not made the only Principal; and therefore it is 


not ſo abſurd ta expect that the Emperor ſhould 
FO an End to this Diſpute by reuotinę his C} put 


But it is pretty extraordinary that, conſiderj ng 


the great Intereſt we have in this Aﬀair (as it is 
-affirm'd) and the Point we have made of it, there 
ſhould be no Notice taken of us, in the Article, 
which provides for its Sandee nor ſo much 25 a 
Compliment made to us for our generous Interpo- 
8 And lafth, ( oblerve hi | 8 
, (pra) rve him I) e re- 

kenfons bf that pray might be En 22 Apo in 
Favour of the Pretender —Alas ! 10 6 do the O5. 
ſervations fall ſhort of that Spirit, which appear'd in 
the Enquiry? There we ſee the Author rouzing up 
the Nation to a juſt, Reſentment of thoſe dangerous 
Engagements in Favour of the, Pretender. We fe him 
affirming, with the greateſt Confidence, that ſoon 


after the Publication of the Num Treaties of bs 
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and was 


, , Em 
not his Authority for it only, 
a certain Gentleman in Parli 
abſolutely convinced of che Truth 
We had the Addreſſes of the whole Kingdom: j 
r e ee! We had his 
r — 


. 4 


rity from the Throne ; ſor, did not his late Majeſty 
declare that * he had certain and undoubted but 

that it was reſolued to attempt an auge of theſe 
Kin . in Conſequence of a ſecret Article to this 


Purpoſe ? And, 1 was not the Se NI or- 
deen to „in 


few. in 5 Maſter's , 
peated Aſſurances, after —_——— > 
are we fallen ſo low as to acknowledge that we had 

Apprabenſians only that there might be ſuch Engage- 
— 8 


vance Facts of leſs Conſeq 2 


from them (as 3 
are wanting) without hurting any Body; but in 


Aﬀaice of this bigh Natues, he ought no 20 meddle, 
let who will — without good (2eouatle | 
and ſufficient Authority. hb 
For my Part, I was ways. willing to believe 
(for —— of his late Maje/ly and the Britiſh . 
Nation, as well as out of Regard to Thoſe, who 
drew, or adviſed, or approved that Speech} that we 
amn 


vide his Speeth at the Openingof th Selfn i Ks 
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be eee eee 
for the Aanour of the Crown is a Thing of a very ſa - 


cred Nature, and ought not to be trifled with on 
| the” has oy ee any ere 


juſtly 0 
Fear of -bis 


* 
W e nr ny 7 nm SES 
— ARReny that as far as a King 
Honour, above bes Subjets, jo — firive, is 
Sincerity, to be above them all; oa oder bes Tohgue 
„„ Cr ne 055 
Vet this King, at the latter End of his Reign, 
was drawn in by Buckingham to make a falſe Repre- 
2 Affair to his Parliament! 
2 had its Effet ſo far, 1 
2 popular for the preſent, at his 's Ex- 
pence ; but as ſoon as the People found themſelves 
. impoſed upon, they gave no Credit to the ferrous 
* and rener of this hing Mer any more. 
Nay, we have a much later and more remarka- 
ble Inſtance of the Effect of any 
vours to proſtitute the Flonour of the 
cannot be forgot that a certam Gentleman tl 
to make it an Article of 
Earl of Oxford, that he had 


rain of Truth, and put 4+ 


Faden 

z ſor it 
fit 
againſt the late 
the ſacred Foun- 
into the Mouth of 
Majeſty, in order 10 toon 9s minen 


10 = fraiterous Proceeding 


. 


ſo lmportant'® Boine, 


| * be tho he unſeaſonable. But I now re- 


turn to the provi/ 1 Treaty. © * „ n 

If it is really true, that the Emperor and the 
of theſe dan- 
. 3 I could wu to to ee them . - 


mally 


e 
'; mally renounced and mib; for T till think that 
- a — of the Treaties of Vienna would 
n ſecure theſe our :mportant Intereſts more effetTun 
j- | than is done by the foro-mentioned Articles, n 
them upon the precarious Foot of former Treaties, 
oat ot ere 
For, when different Interpretations have been 
put upon the ſame Treaties by different Powers ; 
when Objections have been ſtarted on both Sides; 
when contrary Claims and Pretenfions have been 
made, and embroiled Europe for ſeveral Years; 
what other effectual Method can be uſed to ſeeure 
us againſt the like Difputes and Diſturbances for 
the future, than finally to adjuſt the Senfe'of ſuch 
Treaties, and confirm the reipective Rights, Privi- 
leges and Poſſeffions of the Powers concerned, in the 
put, moft direct and explicite Manner © © 
And if the Powers, with whom we are condirans” 
90 really underſtand theſe Articles in the fame Senſe, 
which the hath put upon mem, why 
ſhould: they reel de make us et by a” particular 
Explanation? Or, if they do actually refuſe e this, 'is 
there any Room to doubt, that they have ſome Rea- 
ſons for ing dark and "ambi, * 
But it may be yen! f amphleter,, 

©- that I have — my Time hd Labour, in en⸗ 
* deavouring to filence the Clamours, which have 
© been raiſed againſt” that particular Form of a? 

© Peace, which hath been the Object of our late 
*:N jons, fince it does not appear that the 
© King of Spain is diſpoſed to accept even of theſe b 
Terms. Why truly that is a very material Ob- 
jection, and may ariſe perhaps from a determined | 
Refolution of his Cathelick Mae not to come to 

arty Terms with us, after what hath yo paſſed, without | 
obtaining his fen Et. 


$6 He 
- 
* 


ee OFFENCE GET CTTTRTs, 


" &. 
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He tells us indeed but two Lines is 
uſual ſelf-· contradicting Stile, that none of the Power: 
concern'd have hitherto given juſt Cauſe to conclude that 
they will reject it. Now, methinks, where there is 
Diſpoſition not to accept it, there is 


an 
phe, to conclude that they will rejed it; COD 


C 
Reaſons — be againſt it abroad, I am ſure 


there are man 
It is, at ; by bi wn Conſelion, only a Plan 
or a Proed, w r But let us 
yes it for Argument ſake. Nay, let 
1 us go farther, and, for Argument ſake likewiſe, 
is ſuppoſe it to be a geg one; the Queſtion will pd 
| return, whether we have taken the Horte, the 
leaft dangerous, or the leaf? expenſive Methods to ac- 
compliſh it. But to glory in Meaſures, which have 
not ſucceeded, whether commendable or not, and 


have only a bare e of Succeſs, is nn, 


extraordinary. 

Lady, let us examine this Affair with reſpect to 
the Time we have been about it. Tbe P | 
indeed ſays, and ſeems. to triumph upon it, that 
this Progret towards the Eſtabliſhment of a . 
8 been made in a few Months, after the 
the Congreſs. - But how. much „ AS 

„ did we ſpend in Expeditions, Embaſ- 
25 JS e and Ratifications, be- 

| open'd? Nay, though we date 

|. ms 8 . but —— Tears back, it is 
| certain that we have not been in a State of per 2 
Amity, and free Commerce with Spain for above 

ſeven Years paſt ; but by the great Sagacity and Pe- 
netration of certain Gentlemen (to ſay nothing of 
ſecret Service- Maney) we have at laſt, according. to 

this Writer, ſome Hopes of being, one Time or 
another, in almoſt as good a Condition. as we were 
in, 2 Were t lub enen <1 This | 


= — — r 3 - 


ais 


8·K 
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This puts me in mind of Sir Epicure 
the Alchymift ; who, when he. had ſpent his — 
Eflate in ſearch of the Philo/opher's Stone, was com- 
forted after all his C, though diſappointed of his 
main, End, with the Hopes of getting a little ſome- 
thing to cure the Itch. 

He tells us, at the Concluſion, that this” Nation 
never ated a Part more ſuitable 10 its Di 
Character; and that to the Firmneſs and Nal of 
our Allies, and to theſe Meaſures #5 owe our preſent 
7 I ſhall ſay nothing of that glorious Part, 
which we have been lately acting; nor of the Firme 
neſs and Fidelity of our Alles. I neither know what 


all the Zxpences, NN he Anon 
encies of a Mar; to talk and boaſt of Tranquility, I 
ſay, at ſuch a Time, muſt either be an ious 
Banter on the Miniſtry, or an Inſult on the 
and let the Pampbleterr take his Choĩcde. 
I have but one Thing more to mention, before 
I conclude; which is, that the Author of this wret- 
ched Pamphlet hath the Inſolence to 2 the real 
Character ſubſervient to his Whatever 
Meaſures, or whatever Condud? he finds wit neceſſa | 
to approve, are the King's Meaſures, and the * 
Canduct. This is a mean Artifice, which bath 
been conſtantly practiced of late by theſe Men, 
when other Arguments are wanting. But I hope 
it will put a Stop to your Enquiries; for. overt 
Engliſiman hath a s Right, by our Laws, to jud 
l debate theſe Affairs; and I am ſure 5 | 
i will. abhor the Thoughts of abridging this | 
1 IN weak or Wy Men. ates eee) 06 


f 

1 

f 
1 
ti 
1 
[1 
1 


deſpicable of al/ Nations 


na 


to ſcreen themſelves under the Protection of his 


ſacred Name. 


J am, 82 2 E 
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Reaſons of the Conduct of Gu EAT BNITAIx, 
&c. Ina nen CALEB carat En 


SIR, 1 
As Gon as T beard thas the: Author of the Ke 
guiry had condeſcended to take Notice of a LR T- 
TER, "which you ht fie to publiſh in your 
Fournal of the 4th of 'Fanuary laſt, I reſolved to 
make my Acknowledgments to him for fo great an 
Honour, — to deſire you to convey them into the 
World. This Duty Duty. thould. have * diſcharged 
3 if I had not been diverted from it by 
Avocations of a very different Nature; and if I had 
not obſerved, on a Review of the preſent Diſpoſiti· 
SF of goat ene ed me., 


* The following wing was the Motto-to this Anſwer 60 the 
Defence, c. via. Nor can ws conceive a more abject Ser- 


vility of Conduct, than for, 4 People, fo lang amed for 


Commerce a Bravery, to fee their darling Good, and 


their peculiar Glory, the Pledge of their Liberty, and 172 : 
7 11585 their Property, juſt going to be forcibly and . 
torn from them ; and tamely to hok on without one Strug- 
gle for fo great a Beg, or one hearty Effort againſt the 
nvaders of it. What can woe become, if ue give our Con- 
fent to ſuch Ruin by our on ſupine Indolence and Inſenſi- 
bility ; and ſuffer ourſelves to be fiript of our boaſted 
Strength a Ornament ar ance ; but @ Nation, - 


er Heaven - expoſed ta t 
2 2 5 


Contempt and Inſults of . 7, orld about us 


tn ANSWER 75 the Defence of the Enquiry into the 


ard 2 utterly unworthy, by our own Conduct, of the J ſt 


Care of Providence above us ? EoqQuiry, ah 4 86. 


Us 


__ [rip 
ons, that there was no Reaſon in force to make 4 
very ſpeedy Reply 3 What I am going to 


ſay now will, I think, juſtify me for what I have 
faid already, in the Opinion of Mankind; and at 
feaſt in the fecret Thoughts even of the Author and 
Defender of the Enquiry; and as this Effect of the 
little additional Trouble J am about to give myſel 
is the principal, nay, fole good one, which 1 
dare expect, we are in Time for that, and by Con- 
ſequence I ſhall not loſe my Labour by my Delay. 
This Author hath thrown ſeveral Matters in my 
Way, to which it is proper I ſhould ſay ſomething 
before J enter into that, which is ſtrictly the Sub- 
ject of our preſent Diſpute. 1 
He declares upon this Occafion, with all pofible 
Serioufnefs, that he hath not writ, or dictated, or 
advanced; or, directly or indirectly, had the leaft 
Part in the writing or publiſhing any Paper, 
* which hath appear'd in the World, in any Form, 
© from the Time of writing the Enquiry, and from 
' forme Time before that, to the a0th of Fanary 
' 1728-9. He makes this Declaration, and for that 
© Space of Time, particularly with a View to Pa- 
© 'pers printed in the Land Fournal ; in all which 
© he bath been utterly unconcern'd either directij ot 
Far be it from me to queſtion the Truth of fo 

ſolemn a Declaration. I give entire Credit to it 
and I freely own that he hath Reaſon 8 
Me for inſinuating, at leaſt, that he had a Hand in 
the London * "The little Share T have had in 
the Payer War hath not given me many Opportu- 
nities of * Combatents ; and the Produ- 
ctions, on one Side, gave me little Cur ioſity to en- 
quire after the Authors of them. But I found it 
univerfally affirm u, and no where contradicted, 
that this Gentleman had a Hand in the Weekly Papers 
juſt mention d. The Perſons, who — ” | 
| F C 
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theſe Papers, countenanced tht Opinion; and were 
424 perhaps, that ſo con/iderable a Name ſhould 
give them an Authority, which might ſupply what- who « 
ever elſe they wanted. Nays. I found amongſt thoſe the I 
who were acquainted with this Author, and who | Liber 
profeſs a particular Regard for him, ſome, who 
were angry at him on this very Account; ſome, 
who were ſorry for him; but none, who doubted Whicl 
the Truth of the Fact. What may have given ſpect, 
Occaſion to ſo general a Concurrence, he can beſt | jt, co 
tell. I urge theſe Circumſtances only to ſhew, how to my 
I was led into an Error. It was indeed Error, not He 
Malice. But ſtill I think myſelf obliged to take this this R 
Occaſion of aſking his Pardon; and I do it with all have f 
poſſible Seriouſneſs, as he made his Declaration, and I ſelf up 
from the Bottom of my Heart; becauſe I am as font of 
much convinced, that 7 Po 8 
nor paid the Authors of theſe s, as lam that he F 
N himſelf the Author of — b Lok = 
Thing to anſwer for, on Account of the perſonal Se- and fo 
verities, which this Author, in a very pathetick Man- tempte 
ner, complains of. We muſt acknowledge, and we i feems 
ought to lament, that our publick Papers have a- had nc 
bounded in Scurriliy. One would be tempted to done {i 
imagine, that the Saturnalia, were held all the guiry it 
Year round in Britam ; for thoſe, who can do no- The 
thing but rail, have had their Encouragements to umph 
write; and I am perſuaded that this Gentleman's he will 
Candour will oblige him to confeſs, that nothing Proof « 
but a thorough C hinders Complaints from i it ſeem 
being made againſt the Writers of his own Side, Þ and de 
much better grounded and ſupported by much 
Rronger Inſtances, than he can 8 againſt the 
Writers of the oppoſite Side, in his 


in 


raifd at any Author, inſtead of anſwering, or even 


1 [ 115 ] | 
in anſwering his Book; and leſs than any would T 
be guilty of this Crime, for ſuch it is, towards one, 


who defends, with fo much Uniformity of Conduct, 


= 3 Ef the Preſs, that Corner-Stone of publick 
e, who will ſupport what' hurts himelf, 
becouf he hath ie the Supper of the who Liberty we 


enjoy, ſhall meet with nothing from me, but that, 
which he deſerves from all Mankind, the utmoſt Re- 
ſpect, whenever he leaves me the Power of ſhewing 
it, confiſtemly with the > ron I owe to Truth and 
to my own nec Defence. | 

He will not, I hope, think it inconfifiine wick 
this Reſpect for his Perſin, or with that, which I 
have for ſame of his Writings, if I cannot bring my- 
ſelf up to have the ſame for his Enquiry 


mto the Rea» 
ſou of the Conduct of Great Britain; or for his De- 
ce of this Enquiry. He appears to have a paternal 
Fo ondneſs for the fin/? of theſe Treatiſes, which a- 
mounts even to a Partiality 3 the more ſurprizing, 
becauſe it is found 15705 who can boaſt 
and ſo fair an I ſhould not bave at- 
tempted to draw him aps of an Error, which he ' 
ſeems to indulge with. ſo great a Satisfaction, if he 
had not made it neceſſary for me. Since he hath 
done ſo, I will offer — Obſervations on the En- 
quiry itſelf, before I come to the Defence.  - | 
The Circumſtance, upon which he ſeems to ted- 


umph a little, (that the Enquiry was not amſiuer d) 


he will permit me to ſay is often a very equiyocal 
Proof of the Merit of a The ſame Afouths, 
it ſeems, . which need the. Enquiry te be.a mean 


TT * — goo more rg 7 = 
preſs'd in Print ther ire t 

Hand would anſwer it. 4 what Mouths he took 
this, I know not. But ſurely the Teſtimony of 
thoſe, . who deſired ſome able Hand would anſwer 
WARE they Judg A to be — a__ | 


ſo numerous _ 
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Teſtimony for him to quote; ſince it could proceed 
from nothing but a Deſign to ridicule him. 
Though the Enquiry was not anſwer'd in Form, 
yet I believe that ſeveral, perhaps all the Points, on 
which his Syſtem lean'd, were occaſionally examin'd, 
and ſufficiently | refuted by you, Mr. D'AnveRs, 
and by others. If no more was done, I take the 
Neaſon to have been plainly this. The miniſterial 
Air of Authority and © Information, aſſumed in it, 
made even thoſe, on whom this Air did not impoſe, 
judge that it was prudent to wait till Tine and 
——- = nap" open the Scene a little more; and as 
the e d, they perceived that the Enquir 
was dail nter, 7A the moſt effectual * 
to — nds A ſo that the 2 might have 
waited all his Life, perhaps, for ſomething more of 
this Sort, if he had ave thou ht fit to * Op- 
portunity of defending it, not more worthy his No- 
tice, than ſeveral others before given him; and if 
my Reſpect for him, and my Defire to ſtand fair in 
his Opinion, had not determined me'to make him 
A „ ro 7 05 OHV W: £1 FE Nr 7 
- * As to the Eyed of the Enquiry, which he thinks 
10 confiderable, that it tam Mdultitndes oi! of a 
dull and languid State into Life and Vigour ; and that it 
was not found to procure Shumbers either to theſe, wh 
Bled it, or 10 theſe, who did it ; I, 'who was moſt 
certainly one of "thoſe, who either Nu or #fited 
A, can affirm with the greateſt Truth, that 'it did 
mot procure me Slumbers, it did not Keep me atooke. 
Some of the Fatt, advanced in it, were ftrange 
and furprizing ; but then they were deſtitute of any 
Proof, except the ſtrong Afﬀfirmations of the Author, 
and Collections of Circumflances ſo extremely trivial, 
— x, became burleſque, as ſoon as they were 
; y apply'd. A bare Expoſition of any real 
Danger from the Pretender would have zoaked Mal- 
mn into Life and Vigour, though the Enquiry had 
never 
\ . 


{ nag. Þ 
never been written. But I apprehend that ſo many 
Pages ſpent on M bart s Rambles, Ripperda's Chit» 
chat, Hear-ſays of what one. great Man writ con- 
cerning what another great Man ſaid, three Muſter 
vite Ships coming to Spain, Embarkations, which 
were never made, and Armies, which were never 
aſſembled, could have no other Effect, than to 
compoſe Multitudes into perfed Tranquility, and to 
confirm the Opinion of their Security on this | 
Any Surmiſes of an Engagement, on the Emperor's 
Part, to aſſiſt Spam in the Recovery of Gibraltar by 
Force, could provoke no Indignation (whatever elſe 
it might provoke).nor cauſe any Alarm. We knew 
Gibraltar to be impregnable to the Spaniards, before 
Ripperda declared it to be ſoz and what Aſſiſtance 
the Emperer could give them towards — this 
. . ! — 

ALLER's winged Troops. Pega /e, WE 
were notable to diſcover. As to the Emperor's real 
Engagement in this Article towards Spain, and as to 
the Engagements of Spain towards the Emperor, on 
the Article of trading to the Vi- Indiass, we ſoon 
knew what they were ; and with this Knowledge 
our Alarm ceaſed. What was ſaid in the long Diſ- 
ſertations, about the Qfend Company, cauſed like- 
wiſe little or no Emotion in us. Our Intereſt was 
plainly not that of Principals, till the Dutch had the 
Addreſs to make us fo, by their Acceſſion to the 
Treaty of and the Conduct of our own 
Count by peek, 2 ſo much — the 

iſe and Progreſs of this Gompany, bad taught us to 
many others, which L omit, hinder'd the &nqury 
from hayidg che Effect, which this F 
r him believe it had. The 
Part, if I may have to ſay ſo, was ener- add. But 
ſtill I ſee no. Reaſon that he has to he conęetn d, he- 
cauſe one Way ar other the And of n. 


— 
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anſwered. The Enquiry was the Book of a Day, 
like fome little Animals on the Banks of the River 

anis, which came to Life in the Morning, ful- 
— all the Ends of their Cteation, and died before 
here is a Point, on which the Author and De- 
fender of the Enquiry values himſelf and his Book 
very much; I mean the ftrit Regard to Truth, 
which he aſſures us he obſerved in writing. Now 
though I am ready to agree that this Author has 
always a great Regard to Truth, yet I affirm that 
I could write a Book as big as the Enquiry, filled 
with nothing but Demonſtrations of his Errors in 
Matters of Fact. Too much Confidence in the In- 
formations he received, too much Haſte in com- 
poſing, and above all that Fire, which is apt to 
over-heat the Imagination of cal Writers, muſt 
have cauſed theſe Errors. It is impoſſible to ac- 
count any other Way, how 'a Gentleman of nice 
Honour, remarkable Smcerity, and even exemplary 
Piety, inſtead of making his Propoſitions conſtantly 
the Reſult of the Evidence he found, upon a thorough 
Examination, true, ſhould, through a whole Book, 
have conſtantly ſuited his Evidence to a certain Set 
of fr ions; and how Fats and Dates, as fiub- 
ſhould 


mgs as they are in the Hands of other en, 
grow foft as Wax under hir Touch. \ 

But it is not my Deſign to enter into a Diſquiſi- 
tion of this Sort. It would ſhew ill Nature, which 
I hope I have not; and it would be now of no uſe 
whatever. I muſt however defend myſelf, as un- 
willing as I am to offend bim; and therefore ſince he 
contradiats what I ſaid, viz. that be had been given 
up. in every material Article of the Enquiry ;/I think 
myſelf obliged to prove it. How eaſy are fuch Words 
as theſe, ſays our Author, but how hard to ſupport 
them? Now I do aſſure him that the/e Hords, as far 
as they may-be thought harſh or impolite; will at no 


Time 
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Time fall eaſily from my Tongue or Pen; but he 
will find that it is eaſy for me, upon this Occaſion, 
to ſupport them. I will confine myſelf to the four 
great Points of Danger, ariſing from the 'Yienna 
Treaties, and mentioned already. Let us ſee whe- 
ther he has been given up in them or nor. 
According to the Enquiry, we were in Danger of 
loſing not only our Eaf? and ef. India Trade, but 
— other ed or the Bretih oy by the 
rivileges ed to nted to the Emperor 
Subjects, and from the Enjoyment of which Privi- 
leges we are debarred, Nay, it was very ſtrongly 
infinuated that even the Ruin of Britam was in- 
volved in this Point. If this had been the Caſe, 
and if the Treaty of Vienna had thus ſettled the 
Matter, there would have been Occaſion for all the 
Outcries, which we meet with in the Enquiry, and 
for {till more. But our moſt knowing Merchants 
gave up this Point, as ſon as read and conſidered 
the ſeveral Clauſes; and it is notorious that the 
contracting Powers declared, as ſoon as they heard 
of the ObjeRion, that their Meaning was not to 
give theſe Privileges to the Imperial Subjects above 
other Nations ; and that they would explam the 
Text accordingly, if any Ambiguity made it neceſ- 
ſary. But in Truth there was little or no Ambiguity 
in the Matter, except what the Repreſentations of 
it occaſioned ; for without entering any deeper into 
it, let us obſerve that the Anſwers, which this Au- 
thor gives to the Ohjection, which he was forced, 
from the Notoriety of the Thing, to make to him- 
ſelf, are evaſifve and fallacious ; for fince the ſame 
Liberty of entering the Spaniſh Ports in the Feft- 
Indies, in caſe of Diftreſs by bad Weather, or for 
Refreſhment, is granted' to us by the Treaty of 1670, 
and is granted to the Imperial Subjects by the Treaty 
of Nienna, does it follow that more is granted tg 
them than to Us ; becauſo the Liberty granted — 


| * | 
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| hath ceaſed for many Years? If we have not made 
uſe of the Liberty, the Fact affirmed is nothing to 
the Purpoſe, If we have been denied it, ſuch De- 
nial is an Infraction of the Treaty of 1670, and 
roves that we have had iy ors done us by the 
ractice of the Spaniards ; but doth not belp to 
prove that we have had any done us by their Con- 
ceſſions to the „with whom they may keep 
this Article, perhaps, as little as they have done with 
xs ; and who is not likely to have the ſame Means 
of obliging them to it as we have in our Power, 
whenever we pleaſe to employ them. 2 
How the aigbeb Article of the Treaty of Utrecht 
came to be quoted, on this 1s to me 
marvellous. That Article is made general to al 
Nations ; but was particularly directed againſt the 
French; who, even at that Time, continued to 
obtain Licences to ſend Ships to trade in the South- 
Sea, as they had done all the War. But the Treaty 
of Utrecht confirms the Treaty of 1670; and the 
Stipulation, that no Licence, or any Permi 
© at all ſhall, at any Time, be given to the French, 
© or any other Nation whatſoever=———to ſail, 
8 » &c. to the Dominions ſubject to the 
© Crown of Spain in America, cannot ſurely be 
.. conſtrued to deprive ws of the Right of going into 
-tboſe Parts, in the Caſes allowed by the Treaty of 
1670. This ſeems ſo clear, that I may pronounce 
the Gentleman given up, en this Head, by the moſt 
knowing Merchants, and by every Man, who can 
read and underſtand what he reads. | 
But I may go farther ; for it appears even from 
the sth Article of the proviſional Treaty itſelf, (which 
is ſaid to ſecure us from the dangerous Engagements 
contained in the Treaties of Vienna, with relation to 
Trade] that the N Spain never underſtood 


* i grant, by E. 


6 give 


id Treaty, any Privileges con- a 
teh to the Treaties confirmed aboye.z nor to 
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give to his Imperial Majeſtiy any greater Advan- 
to tages than boss erfoyed Wo wk Nations in their 
* Commerce ; his Imperial Majeſty adopting for 
ad his Subjects the above-mentioned Declaration, 
he made in the Name of his Cathalick Majeſty.“ 
And it is very obſervable that this Article ſeems to 
be inſerted in the Treaty, merely upon the Surmiſes 
© i of the Miniſters of France, Great- Britain and Hol- 
land, who have PRETENDED (as it is ſaid in the 
ns Introduction to it) that in the Treaty of Commerce, 
concluded at Vienna, on the 1 of May, 172. 
there were divers Clauſes,' which claſod with Articles of 
— ſeveral Reap on 7 Commerce, anterior to the Nar 
+ ef He 3 5 70 
4 "If therefore the natural Senſe of the Vienna Treaty 
the itſelf, as well as the Declaration of their Imperial and 
4 Catholic Majeſties, as ſoon as the Ohjectiam was firſt 
ſtarted, and their Offer to remoye any ſuppoſed Am 
e0 Y biguity in this Article of the Viema Treaty, were not 
the ſufficient to ſatisfy us; What farther Satisfaction 
5 ſhall we receive by the proviſional Treaty, in caſe it 
fail ſhould be accepted, which contains only the 'very 
** ſame Declaration But this hath been ſuffici- 
* ry explain'd already by your Correſpondent Ra- 
* yt to the Oftend Trade, he thinks that I myſelf 
7 cannot be againſt him, unlzſi in the Degree of the In- 
portance of it. Now this is the very Point, upon 
can Fbich he muſt be given up, in this Caſe, if he is 
4 piven up at all. I never heard that any Man was 
wild enough to affirm that the Trade, carty'd on 
from Offend, was of ' no. Canſequence whatever t us. 
But the Queſtion is, whether that Trade be of that 
Degree of Imper tame. to us, which he repreſents, 


He aſks, tobe of thoſe I oppoſe hath "declared againſf 


hs 6 


bim in this? I anſwer, the very Perſon I quoted 1 
the Paſſage he had' before his Eyes, when he ad 
this Queſtion, He Is 7 in the Enquiry, — 


1418 
Eaſt and Weſt-India Trade will be ruin d by the 
Oſtend Company; that they are ſo already, in ſome 
Degree; that the Contagion will ſpread to other 
Branches; in ſhort, that this Trade will carry 
Riches, Strength, and nave] Pour from Us to the 
Spaniſh Netherlands. What ſays Publicola * The 
Oftend Trade, about which vc a _ hath been 
made (he muſt mean by the nce the En- 
rer made more Noiſe about it 1 7 all the other 
Writers put together) was more the Concern of our 
Neighbours, beth by Treaty and Inter ws than 22 
I appeal now, in my Turn; 1. 
Enquirer himſelf. Is not one of theſ * 
ons directly contrary to the other ? Does not Publi- 
cola diminiſh the Conſequences of the Qfend xl awe 
to us, and treat it even n lightly ? Does not he 
nify it, in the ſtrongeſt Terms, and make our Y 
= on the ObſtruRion of of itt Does not Publi- 
cola, an Author whom 1 oppoſe, give him up ? 
| We are now come PE the Danger, much inſiſted 
upon in the E having Gibraltar 2 
Fre Hands b Tes 4 (if it be peſſible) 
wil ſep jor Pte and 15 Danger is ——— 
„ agement between a 
—— 3 King of 33 Tontain'd i in a ſecret 0 
Treaty, The Writer of the Enquiry con rs, 
that the 3 Reſident read to ſome of our Mui, 
flers the Words, which he ſaid were the Contents of 4 
Article, l bes Ale er had enter d inta, relat 
Gibraltar; the which implied, that his Maſfer 7 
aged to ufe his good Offices for e Reſtitution Gib- 
tar; Now from hence, becauſe this Refuent read 
al that related to this Paint, and did not ſhew the 
whole Treaty to us, any more than we thought our- 
Te}ves obliged to ſhew to the Inperial Adinifters the 
Treaties of 1721; {which we made at Madrid with 
| me of the Partics, be 1 whom we were at that 


ite 37. t 34» 35. 


I 3 
4 Time Mediators, in the Congreſs at Cambray 3 
x from hence, I ſay, the Vriter T am anſwering con- 

cludes that the ruth of what he 1mputes to the 
„ Emperor ſtands confirm'd; but the offinſfue Alli- 
be 
en 


ance hath appear'd hitherto no where, except in 
his Writings; and the Article relating to Gibraltar, 
* in the defenffve Alliance between the Emperor and 
King of Spain, is ſurely as contrary as poſſible to all 
that he hath advanced. By that Article it appears, 
that the Spaniards affirm'd a Promiſe on our Part to 
reſtore Gibraltar. In Conſideration of this Promiſe, 
the Emperor declares he will not oppoſe this mig 
tion, / it be made amicably ; that if it be neceſſary, he 
will employ his good Offices, and even his Mediation, 
if the Parties defire it. Till therefore the Enquirer 
can ſhew another Article between the contraQtin| 
Powers in the Vienna Treaties, about Gibraltar, this 
muſt be reputed the /e Article of that Kind, "an 
by Conſequence a flat Contradiction to all, that h 
bath ſaid on this Occaſion; ſo that if bit own Side 
do not give him up in this Caſe, both they and be 
will be.given 5 I fear, in the Opinion of every 
other Man in 3 to which I ſhall add (fince 
the Obſervation lies fairly in my Way) that every 
Man, who knows any Thing of the Intereſt of Eu- 
rope, knows it as much the Intereſt of the Emperor, 
that Britain ſhould keep Gibrattar, as it is the In- 
tereſt of one of our Allies, that we ſhould lofe the 
Poſſeſſion of thes Place; and yet we have been taught, 
by ſome profound Stateſmen, to apprehend the Empe- 
ror's Efforts to take it from us, and to rely on the 
Aſfiſtance of France to preſerve it to us. 

[ have reſerved to the laſt the greateſt of all thoſe 
Dangers, whic are tepreſented in the Enquiry ; ; and 
7 ö 

ke is there affirmed, * That one expreſs. TR 
( tote of the Alliance, between "IL and 
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Spain, contained an Obligation in Fayour of the 
© Pretender, and a Stipulation to make the Attempt 
for him in England, before opening the War in 
© any other Parts.“ Nay, this Author was ſo well 
informed of all theſe Proceedings, that he gives us 
the particular Engagements, which the Pretender, 
in return, took towards the Emperor and Spain. All 
theſe Things are aſſerted in the ſtrongeſt Manner, 
as founded on poſetrue Intelligence; on Intelligence from 
more than one Perſon; on undoubted Intelligence, and 
ſuch as could be entirely depended on. Now I ſuſpect 
that the Enquirer would think me very impertinent, 
if I ſhould ſeem to queſtion the Authority of his In- 
telligence ; and yet I verily believe, that I have bet- 
ter Reaſons to do ſo, than he had to depend upon it, 
when he writ the Words I have quoted. But we 
will wave ſaying any hing more on a Point, on 
which it is proper for neither of us to /peak plain. 
His good Opinion of the Intelligence communicated to 
him will not give it the Stamp of [nfallibility ; nor 
will my bad Opinion deſtroy its Credit. The World 
Will therefore judge, or rather has judged, of the 
Validity of what he does not explain, by the Force 
or Weakneſs of the other Circumſtances, which he 
enlarges upon; and by obſerving whether the 
Courſe of Events hath juſtified this boaſted Intelli- 
genee or not. I have juſt mentioned above the chief 
of theſe Circumſtances; and notwithſtanding the great 
Reſpect I have for this Author, nothing ſhall oblige 
me to treat them more ſeriouſly. I will ſhew him 
however, that the Courſe of Events hath deſtroyed 
all the U/e he pretended to make of | theſe Circum- 
fHances, and that it has contradicted, inſtead of con- 
firming his Intelligence. He ſays, + That the 
* vigorous Reſolutions. taken, and the Preparations 
and Diſpoſitions made by Great-Britaim, ſuſpend- 
Ted the Execution of this Deſign. The Spano 
e 3 | 6 
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what the Enguiaer had aſſerted, the Enquirer was 
givem 1 
in Kreur of” whe b was ſaid to be in ſome 
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2 . found themſelves obliged to ſend Part of their Ships 

from Cadiz and St. Anders to the 1+ - bidies's 
* and the. Miſcavite Ships returned home,“ | 
Very well! The Event does not yet juſtiſy the Di- 
telligence ; but that is - accounted: for. The Execu- 
tion of the Deſign was /u ſpended for the preſent. The 
De/ign went on then; and the rations for an 
Invaſion by Con over — It mant m been ſo; 
for we find in the Enguiry $, © That the Deſign 
© 'thas' ſuſpended: was afterwards prevented by the 
Appearance of a Britiſb Fleet on the Spanyh Coaſt,” 
Now let me defire you, Mr. D' Anvers, to take the 
Trouble of turning to Sir Fohn Fenning's Letter, 
dated Auguft 10, 1726, and made publick here; in 
which you will find the Spaniards” ſo little prepared 
to mvade us, that when he came on their Coaſt; 
they ſeemed to be in the greateſt Conſternation; 
that all the Troops they could aſſemble did not ex- 
ceed three thouſand Men; and that theſe were in. 
very: bad Condition. = | 

I aſk now, is the Intelligence of the 8 ws 
on this Head, ſupported by any Thing but his own 
Affirmation 7 Is it not contradicted by the whole 
Courſe of. Events? Does there appear the leaſt Rea- 
ſon to believe that he had a ſure Foundation to build 
upon, when he made ſuch bold Aſſertions, and of 
ſuch a Nature? The ſecret offenſive Treaty, which he 
talks ſo much of, has never appeared, nor any Foot- 
ſteps of it; and many People are apt to believe that 
it never exiſted any where but in ſeme People's luru- 
riant Fancy. The ſeveral Treaties made at Vienna in 
1725, between the Emperor and Spain, have been 
long publick; and when it was obſerved, ſome where 
or other, that nothing was contained in them like 


He was faid to be miſtaken. | The Article, 
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other Treaty ; and afterwards in no formal Treaty. 
It was not a Treaty, It was an Engagement. This 
may be called, by ſome ill-bred People, fufirng 3 
but ſure I am that it muſt paſs for a direct giving ap 


of this Author; who will find, perhaps, if he pleaſes 


to enquire into the Particulars of what paſſed on this 
Occaſion, that the Perſon, who gave bim thus wp, 
had ſome Share in ſetting him to work. | 

After this, it is hardly worth Notice, that the 
Author of the Ob/ervations on the Conduct of Great- 
Britain has given bim up likewiſe; for the utmoſt, 
which this MVriter ventures to ſay, when he comes to 
ſpeak of this Engagement, aſſerted by the Enquirer 
to be contained in an Article of a Treaty, is this ; 


© an Apprehenfions were that there might be Engagements 


in favour of the Pretender. Let the Enguirer conſi- 
der again, whether I was in the wrong to advance, 
that he had been given up, even by his own Side, 

Having juſtified what I preſumed to advance, con- 


derning the Enquiry, I come now to the Defence of 


The Gentleman begins this Defence by by Fating 
the Caſe (ſo he calls it) as he did in the Enguary ; and 


then he proceeds to take Notice of what hath followed 
fonce the Date 


of that Book; that is to ſay, he repre- 
ſents the Matter in Diſpute, juſt as it ſuits his Pur- 
poſe ; leaving out many To neceſſary to ſet the 
whole in a true Light; aſſerting ſome Things, 
which have been never proved; and others, which 
I think never can be proved; making what Inſinu- 
ations, drawing what Concluſions thinks fit; 
and, in a Word, begging. the Queſtion in almoft 
every Line. It is hard to conceive for what Purpoſe 
this is done. The Reaſon given, I am ſure, is not 
a good one; ſince the principal Facts and Reaſonings, 
"upon which the Strength of all that 1 be 


Founded, are ſo far from ſeeming to be forgot, that 


they ſeem to be the only Things remembered, or 
| "DO S061 J at 
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thought of at this Time, and are the eommon To- 
picks of almoſt every Converſation. There muſt 
therefore be ſome oeher Reaſon for this Method of 
Proceeding z and | can gueſs but one. "This Method 
may perhaps be thought proper to catch unwary 
Readers, and to give a particular” Biaſs to their 
Minds, with which they are to read and to judge 
of all that follows. I could make uſe of the ſame 
An; and, without being at much Pains, draw up 
a State of the Caſe very contrary to that, which he 
hath drawn, and at leaſt as plauſible. But I think 
the Proceeding too unfair to copy after it- I have 
indeed no Reaſon to do ſo; ſince, very indifferent 
to all other Confiderations, I ſeek nothing in this 
Diſpute, but the Diſcovery of the Truth; and 
therefore, as I will receive nothing but what is ſup- 
ported by the Evidence of Fa, and the Force of 
Argument, fo I will not preſume to attempt impoſe- 
ing any Thing, void of bath, upon others. Beſides, 
this Gentleman undertakes to confuter what I have ad- 
vanced, either againſt any Thing, in which he can be 
Gr be K or 2 Subje#t of Debate 
Debate he means) s to bim to be 

8 ſo that if I am — to reſute all that he 
objects to me, in the Defence of this Enquiry, I re- 
fute all Objections of any Importance, to what I have 
ſaid in my former Letter to you; and then I ima- 
gine that his State of the Caſe will do him no pon 
Honour, and his Cauſe little 

The firft Point, on which I am attack d by the 
Defmaer of the Enquiry i is, on the Turn, (ſo — 
it) which I have given to the very Beginning of this 
whole Scene, He means the Vn Alliance. 
Let us fee therefore whether it is He or F, (for one 
of us may, haps, have done fo) who bath en- | 
deavour” in treating this Subject, to turn every 
7 75 to ' the Servics of fome ater Cauſs aw The" 

'G " 7 . 
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In the Enquiry, he repreſented the Vienna Alliance, 
as to the Manner, and as to the Matter of it, to be 
one of the moſt aſtoniſhing Phænomena, which ever 
appear'd in the political World. What Surprize to 
ſee two Princes, Rivals almoſt from their Infancy, 
two Powers, that could hardly be kept within the Bounds 
of common Decency totuards ene another, privately run- 
ning into one another s Arms, as he expreſſes himſelf ? 
What a Surprize to ſee the Emperor abandon the 
. Mediation of Great-Britain and France; to the fir 

of whom he and his Family owed ſo many Obliga- 
tions; and to the % of whom, in ConjunQion 
with the fir/t, he owed the Acquiſition. of Siciq, 
and the other Advantages of the Quadruple Alliance ? 
What a Surprize to ſee Spam abandon this Madiation, 
juſt in the Moment, (as my Adverſary has extremely 
well obſerved) when the Intereſts of the Duke of 
Parma were in Agitation; Intereſts, which Spain 
had extremely at Heart; and in the ſupporting 
which, ſhe had Reaſon to think herſelf ſure of Suc- 
ceſs againſt the Emperor; becauſe the Aediators had 
taken ſecret Engagements with her to. favour theſe 
Intereſts, by one of the Treaties made at Madrid in 
1721? What a Surprize to ſee Spain do this, and 
ie doing it, not only forego the Adyantages, which 
the Mediators had procured and were to procure for 
her, in many Reſpects; particularly in that favou- 
rite Point, the Succeſſion of Don Carls; but make 
ſo bad a Bargain for herſelf at Yizemna, that the Em- 
peer, according to this Author, and indeed I think 
according to the Truth, gain d every Thing, and par- 
ticularly the Guaranty of bis own Succeſſionn 
All this, it muſt be confeſs'd, appear'd wonder- 
ful, and excited a ſtrong Curiolity to know what 
were the Springs of ſo great, and, according to theſe 
Repreſentations, ſo ſudden a Revolution of Counſels 
and Intereſts, But bere we were dropp'd: + The 
Enquirer ſpent much Time, and took much. Pains 
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to ſhew what did not occaſion it; but I have not ob- 
ſerved, that he pretended to ſhew what did; unleſs 
he meant, that we ſhould take, for Cauſes of it, 
thoſe terrible Deſigns, which he imputes to the En- 
peror and the King of Spain. Our Miniſters, *who 
ſeem to have foreſeen ſo little that France and Spain 
might break; and that the Negotiationt, then on 
Foot, might be thrown: into Confuſion, or take 
ſome new Courſe, by this Rupture ; grew it ſeems 
prodigiouſly alert and ſagacious afterwards. They 
did not foreſee what happen'd ; but they difcover'd* 
ſtrange Myfteries of-Iniquity, conceal'd under this 
Tranſaction, wher it had happen d; and theſe My- 
ſteries we find pompouſly unfolded in the Enguiry, 
with all the Inprovementt and Embelliſhments, which 
the Author's Iuxuriant Fancy could beſtow upon them. 
Now ſuppoſing theſe Diſcoveries to have been real, 
the Things ſo diſcover'd can be look'd upon no 
otherwiſe than as Circumſtances of the general 
Meaſure; the Meaſure; which the Emperor and 
Spain took, of treating by themſelves and for them- 
ſelves; and therefore they wanted to be accoùnted 
for as much as the Meaſure itſelf ;- but upon this 
Head, I ſay, the Enquirer gave us no Satisfaction. 
Far from explaining to us what might induce SH 
to take ſach a Reſolution; at that particular Point 
of Time, rather than at any other; he did not af- 
ford us the leaſt Hint to gueſs, Why we ſhould take 
it at all; and yet ſo ſtrange an te muſt have had 
ſome very conſiderable Canſq ; too conſiderable cłr- 
tainly to be abfolutely a Secret, and even beyond: 
the Reach of Conject ure 

This remarkable Deſect was, I believe, felt by 
every Perſon, who read the Enquiry; and therefore, 
in the Progreſs of the Diſpute, the Writers of the 
ſame Side thought it incumbent upon them to affignn 
ſome Cauſe, which might appear proportibnablè to 
ſuch extraordinary Ee; and which, at the fame.” 
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Time, might not be inconſiſtent with what their 
great Maſter, the Enquirer, had advanced. The 
Taſk was not eaſy ; and indeed they have ſucceeded 
accordingly. Some laid the Cauſe of all in that in- 
veterate Ranceur, which they ſuppoſed the Court of 
Spain to have conceived againſt us, on two Accounts; 
the Promiſe made by Lord Stanhope about Gibraltar, 
and the Defeat of the Spauiſb Fleet in the Mediter - 
1anean. When this was exploded, and TI think it 
was ſo as foon as examined, they had Recourſe to 
another Syſtem; a very ſtrange. one indeed; for it 
declares that the. Emperor, France, and Great- Britain, 
the three contracting Powers with Spain in the Qua- 
druple Alliance, the moſt perfidious Part ima - 
ginable in that whole Proceeding; ſuch a Part as. 
Ferdinand the Catholich, or Lewis the XIth, would 
have ſtartled at. The Succeſſion of Dan Carlos was, 
it ſeems, a Point, which all the Powers of Europe. 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed ; which the Emperor, who had 
already obtained bis Defires, in the Affair of Sci, 
could nat be for; to which the French were averſe ; 
which Great-Britam had Reaſon to oppoſe and pre- 
vent; and, which it was plain that the Spaniards 
could never carry in d Congreſs, where every P 
was an Enemy to their Intentions. Surely notbing ſo 
extravagant; nothing ſo inſolent as this was ever 
yet advanced! If you, Mr. D' 4nvers, had preſumed 
even to inſinuate any Thing like it, I believe you 
would have been proſecuted with all the Severity 
poſſible; and I am ſure you would have been given 
up by, all your Friends. Neither can I conceive how 
the Enquirer, who is ſo zealous an Aﬀertor of our 
Honour in the Qbſervation of Treaties, could paſs 
by ſuch an Imputation as this, without darting his 
Thunder at the impious Head, who deviſed the 
Slander ; unleſs he thinks it an irremiſſible Sin to ac- 
count for any Thing in Contradiction to himſelf ;. 
e Faule e acoute e e 
V FBritiſ Journal, Jan. 4. 
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France, 25 well as the Emperor, of ſomething worſe 
than a Violation of Treattes 3: even of making them 
— i a 
ince, b Negotiations, to ac- 
expe Conditions 5 intended thould 


| gr. — — at lat; to account 
for this great Event upon Principles which I bes» 
Heved to be true, notwithſtanding all that I read, 
in the Enquiry; and which I ſtill believe to be true, 
— all thas ie add Ws yrs them, 1 in the 


The wit two or 
Paſſages, which relate to the ſending back the {+ 


fanta,. 4 the Nine of d fole Mekation, out ef 


my Letter to you; and then, without diſprovint the 
Facts, or fo much as mentioning the Argument 
grounded upon them, he pretends thitithe whale i 
hypothetical z and thinks it would be a full and fub- 
feient Reply to me, to a Scheme on the other 


Side, and to oppoſe Suppeſition ts Suppoſition 3. and one 
arbitrary tation te another; after 
which he proceeds to frame {ach a Scheme; partly on 


Facts, which he would have us believe true; and 
partly, as he ſays himſelf, from bis own" Inventions 
and this he thinks E | 
Manner, to the Account I haue given. $ 
Now, if it ſhall appear,. on Examination, that I 
have built upon undeniable Facts, and have n'd 


and gi 
1% Afpearanc 


24 #5, this 21 2 
Smartneſs will turn upon himſelf and, inſtead of 
ſhewing that TI deſerved no Anſwer, be will only 
have ſhewn'that_he'was unable to give me en 
one. 9 
V [Lot us üönter seh Fihamination: 2 
I afirm'd; and 1 do ſtill affirm, that from tha 
Death of the * As, the Spaniſb Miniſters 
| were 
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were full of Fears and Jealouſies about the com- 
pleating the Inſanta's Marriage with the King of 
France. Neither do I find any Thing urged in the 
Defence of the Enquiry, to deſtroy the Credibility of 
this Fact. Indeed, if it was proper to deſcend into 
Particulars of ſo delicate a Nature, it would not be 
at all difficult to demonſtrate, from a Conſideration 
of the Change, which was made in the French Mi- 
niſtry, and of the Difference of perſonal Situations, 
Intereſts and Views, that altho' there never could 
have: been Room for ſuch Fears and Jealouſies as 
theſe, while the Duke of Orleans had lived, yet 
there was great Room for entertaining them, under 
the Adminiſtration of his Succeſſor. But this is not 
all. Theſe Fears and Jealouſies increaſed and 
ſtrengthen d daily, in the Minds of the Spaniſb Mi- 
niſters; and if this Author pleaſes to enquire, I be- 
lieve he will find, or elſe his Prompters deal very 
_ unfairly by him, that the Delay and Excuſes of the 
Court of France about performing the Ceremony of 
the Fiancialles, which Spam expected ſhould have 
been perſorm'd ſoon after the Time, at which the 
Duke of Orleans dy d, confirm'd, in the higheſt 
Degree, the Suſpicions already taken. The Cere- 
mony of the Fiantialles would have ſecured the Mar- 
riage. What other Effect then could Excuſes and 
Delays in this Affair produce, but that, which I 


hive mention d FS OO i DEF 71 14 © Op 
France, relating te the: Infanta, did not como, 10 
not in Suſpician, to Madrid, till March 8. N. 8. 
1724-5. If he means the particular Reſolution of 
ſending her back at ſuch a determinate Time, that is 
nothing to the Purpoſe, how much ſoeyer the Af- 
firmation might impoſe, when it was made uſe of 
at firſt, and before this Matter had been ſufficiently 
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fanta back, at ſome Time or other ; in plain Terms, 
the Reſolution of not compleating her Marriage with 
the King of France, be meant; then, I ſay, that I. 
might very juſtly have ſet this Aſſertion down in. 
the Liſt 25 thoſe, which are made in the Book. 
without a ſtrict Regard to Truth; for it is undeni- 
ably true, that the Spanyb Miniſters, in foreign. 
Courts, entertaind this Suſpicion above a Year be- 
fore that Time. It is equally true, that ſeyeral 
Months before that Time they ſpoke of this Mea- 
ſure, as a Fhing they expected; and I add, that 
ſeveral. private Per ſons, at leaſt, wric from Madrid, 
in the ſame Stile, to their Correſpondents in other 
Countries. Of all this I am as ſure; as I am ſure. 
I now hold a Pen in my Hand; or that a Pamphlet, 
call'd a Defence the Enquiry, is now lying before 
me; and therefore neither the Authority of the En- 
guiry, nor any better Authority can perſuade me, 
that the Suſpicion of a Deſign to ſend the Infanta back 
from France did not come to Madrid till March 1724-53 
becauſe it would be abſurd to believe, that the Mi- 
niſters of that Court — leſs inform'd or leſs jea · 
lous about an Affair, of this Importance, than pri- 
vate Perſons; or that the repeated Advices, which 
muſt have come from the Spaniſb Miniſters abroad, 
made no Impreſſion upon thoſe at hom. 
This Fact is, I think, pretty well eſtabliſhed 3 
and the others I am to mention will occaſion no 
Diſpute. They are theſe. The Spamards *. firſt 
took the Reſolution of throwin the Mediation, . 
and of treating at Fienma in Nev. 1724; and. Rips, 
perda's full Powers were ged. according to the 
Enguiry, on the 22d of that Month; that is, about 
a Year after the Death of the Duke of Orleans. . 
Soon after this, the Negotiation was begun; but the 
Treaties, in which it terminated, were not ſigned 
till ane the firſt of Moy, 2510 5 
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Theſe, I preſume, are Fach, and not Suppoſitions, | be pi 
Let it now be conſidered how I argue upon them; a 
and whether my Reaſoning be nothing more than 
an arbitrary Interpretation of Appearances,” as the Au- it did 
thor of the Defence hath raſhly pronounced, but not 
ventured to attempt to prove. The Sum of my Ar- dered 
gument is this. Sinee the Spaniards expected that Th 
the Fifanta would be, a little ſooner, or a little later, not of 
ſent back from France, they ex to find them- quand 
ſelves, a little fooner, or a little later, obliged in /zterps 
Honour to ſhew a due Reſentment of this ont: | itated; 
to ſend back the Prineeſſes of the Houſe of Bourbon poſed 
from Span; and to break off that Correſpondence, from t 
which had ſubſiſted between the two Courts, from |} into C 
Spam's Acceffion to the Duadruple Alliance; and | mentio 
which had been fo intimate, during the Life of the {| Mcaſuz 
Duke of Orlkanrs. They could not foreſee how long ſhe mu 
this Rupture might laſt; becauſe they could not 
foreſee how ſoon a Change would- be made in: the 
French Miniſtry, and Satisfaction be given them for 
this AfFont ;'but they could not fail. to foreſee, that 
if this Zvent ſhould happen, * "re Congreſs of 
Cambray, ſomething worſe than the Arent would 
follow, and they muſt remain in the moſt abandon- 
ed Condition imaginable ;- broke with one Mediator ; 
not ſure of the other ; the Emperor in Poſſeſſion of at Vien 
Sicily ; and the reciprocal Condition, in favour. of 
Don Carlos, not eſfectually ſecured to them. Theſe 
Things are ſo intimately and neceſſarily tied” toge- 
ther, that I can as little diſcover how it is poſſible 
to allow the fff Fa, which regards the Sufpicions Þ 
and Expectations of the Spaniardi, and deny the 
Conſequences, which follow; as I can ſee how it is the 
poſſible to contradict, with the leaſt A of 
Reaſon, a Fa# ſo publiekly known, ſupported by 
ſo many Circumſtances, and juſtify'd by ſo many 
Canſequenees ay the ff is. The probable Argu- che 
ments employed in the Defence, and which, it = 
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5. be pretended, will ſerve. to prove that though the 
; H were true, and the Suſpicion I have inſiſted on, 
m was entertained. by the Court of Madrid; yet that 
1 it did not produce the Effects of ag Spain into 
ot the Engagement ſhe took at Vunna, will be conſi- 
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at Thus far then, as we have a Deduction of Fa#s, 
r, not of Suppeſitions; ſo we have a Thread of conſe» 
n- — Arguments, not a Rhapſody of arbitrary 
nterpretations of Appearances. The Caſe is fairly 

it: | flated; and no imaginary Scheme. is offered to be im- 
lon | poſed for Truth. . The Probability, which reſults 
ce, || from this State, is confirmed, and I think. turned 
»m into Certainty by the Euent. By the State above · 
nd mentioned, it was probable that Spain would take 
Meaſures, in Time, againſt the Diſtreſs, to which 
ſhe muſt foreſee that ſhe ſtood expoſed. According- 
ly, the Spaniards began to treat at Vienna, before the 
Infanta was ſent from France, (which is a Fact al- 
lowed on all Hands) that they might prepare for the. 
hat wert; and when I add, that they delayed concluding 
+ of their Treaty, or that the Concluſion of their Treaty 
ld || was delayed, till what they feared haphened ; what do 
on- £1 affirm more than what my 4dver; allows ? He 
tor ; has ſaid, at firſt, that the Treaty of Peace was /igned. 
1 of lat Vienna, before what Spain feared from France was. 
r of hun there, He has corrected that Aſſertion; and 
heſe has ſaid, that as the Treaty of Peace was agreed to ar 
oge- Vienna +before what Spain frared from Flance was: 
beton at Vienna to baue happened ; ſo it was figned le. 
ere the Refuſal of Britain could be known there; that 
is, the Refuſal of the ſole Mediation... The firſt. Point 
then is yielded to me. The Spaniards did not actu- 
ally ſign. at Vienna, till the News came thither, of 
Ithe 2 being actually ſent frem France 3 
8 E had ſettled and agreed their Terms with; 
the iak/ts, on the Knowledge that ſhe would 


be ſent, away. On the. ſicnnd Print, dll hat Fuel 
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as Fact or Argument, ſtands in the ſame Force it 
did before; for I deſire this Author may not be in- 
dulged in a Liberty I ſhall never take with him, nor 
any one elſe; the Liberty of carrying my Affirma- 
tions, by ſtrained Conſtructions, farther than the- 
plain and natural Import of the Terms I employ. 
In Oppoſition to Publicola, I ſhewed that the 
Manner, in which he affirmed the Treaty of - 
enn to have been ſigned before the Refuſal of the 
Mediation was known there, did not refute Raleigh ; 
on Account of ſome le Circumſtances, there 
mentioned. Now ibis Author has been forced to 
leave the Proof, drawn from thoſe poſſible Circum- 
ftances, juſt as he found it. There is no Proof, ſays: 
he, but the bare Poſſibility here inſifled on. I fay 
more. The Argument is as ftrong againſt him, as 
againſt Publicela ; for even after the Advantages 
taken over Publicola, for not expreſſing himſelf 
clearly, this Author has, for Reaſons eaſy to be 
gueſſed, expreſſed himſelf in a Manner liable to the 
ſame Objection. The Peace was fined, he ſays, 
before the Refufal of Britain could be known. What! 
before it could be known by certain and direct u- 
telligence; or before it could be known in Form, af - 
ter the tedious Round, which this Reſolution was 
to taxe? That is not explained; and yet that was 
the ſingle Point, on which any Thing could be ſaid 
to the Purpoſe. In ſhort, we purſued, with great 
Steadineſs, our wife Maxims of neglecting Spain, 
and of adhering cloſely to France; inſomuch that 
thoſe, who wiſhed us no good, were perhaps heard, 
vrhen they inſinuated that, far from contributing to 
ward off a Blow fo much apprehended by Spain, we 
privately abetted France, in her Deſign of breaking 
the Match; and imagined by that Meafure to eſta- 
bliſn an irreconcilable Quarrel between the two 


Courts, © The Spaniards, is well as the Imperial}/7s, 
bad Reaſon to believe, from our whole Conduct, 
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that we ſhould not accept the ſole Mediation, which 
had been offered to us; and was it then ſtrange 
that the former, neglected by us, provoked by France, 
fhould preſs the ſigning this Treaty, without waiting 
long for our Anſwer z or that the Emperor,, who 
got ſo much by the Bargain, ſhould: conſent to ĩt? 

Having been thus led to the Affair of the ſele M- 
diatian, which I had hitherto omitted to ſpeak of, 
in order to avoid Confuſion, I ſhall conſider it here, 
as far as this Auther bas made it neceſſary for me. 
In my Letter to you, Mr. D' Anvers, I dwelt a 
good deal upon it. I placed it in every Light, and 
debated all the Merits of the Cauſe, as well as I was 
able. Now, if what I urged was abſurd and no- 
thing to the Purpoſe, this Author ſhould have ſhewn, 
in general, that it did not deſerve a more particular 
Anſwer, If what I urged was clear and ſtrong, as 
fome People imagine it was, this Author, who de- 
elares himſelf, in every Point, of a contrary Opi- 
nion, ſhould have had the Goodneſs to examine 
and refute my Arguments. How it happens E-know 
not; but this great Maſter of polemical Mriting bath, 
in every Inſtance, upon this Occaſions avoided to 
enter into the Argument. He hath dwelt on the 
Outfide of Things, and hath generally eavilled at 
Circumſtances. CCC 

I have juſt now given a ſtrong Inſtance of this 3; 
and I lay hold of the Opportunity to tell hi Gen- 
tleman, that I am no Apologiſt for Spain, though 
he endeavours to fix that Character upon me by an 
Innuendo, ſo very fine, that I was for ſome Time at 
a Loſs to find out his Meaning. I neither ſounded 
to Arms againſt the Spamards, two Years ago; nor 
am, at preſent, an Advocate for bearing their De- 


lays and their.-[nſults. I neither aggravated, two 


Years ago, the * Depredations and Hoſtilities com- 


* mitted in the N flit, by the Spaniards n 
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1 2 Violences, by which the whole Commerce 
N amaica hath * well nigh deſtroyed, and 

rade of that Iſland reduced to a miſerable 
6 — 3“ nor do I now ſoften in their Favour, 
and call theſe Outrages and Loſſes by the gentle 
Name of *® © Inconveniencies acanding a State of 
© Uncertainty.” 

But to return, Having given an Inſtance of this 
Author's cavilling at Circumſtances not material in 
the Diſpute ; I ſhall now give ſome Inftances of his 
affirming over again, by way of Anſwer, what had 
been refuted before; and * I. have done this, I 
ſhall have taken Notice of all that he ys upon 
the Subject of the ſole Mediation. 

Du then he ſays, that © the Knowledge of the 
© Negotiations going on at lima was a juſt Rea- 
ſon to decline this Offer, which he ſuppoſes to have 
been a mere Pioce of Aube tary. But he does not ſo 
much as pretend to ſay a Word, in anſwer to what 
I inſiſted upon, as an 1 e in accepting this 
Mediation, even ſuppoſing to us without 
any Deſign that we eee it. 
He does not pretend ſo much as to controvert what 
J urged, to prove that the worſe Opinion we had 
of the carried on at Vienna, the more Rea- 
fon there was to cateh at this Offer of the Aadi- 
ation. 
Secondly, de infiſts, that we could not accept this. 
Mediation, with a due Regard to our Alliance with. 
une; that this Reaſon wee 
though all thoſe, who do not think the 
© Breach of — and the Violation of Treaties, 
© Matters of no Concern.* Here again is another 
charitable — But let 285 8 
eaſy to ſtrengthen all that was on 
in my Letter to you, by ſhewing the Difference be- 
een a Stipulation as mn, 


| and 
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and the Covenants, which Princes and States enter 
into with one another, about their mutual Intereſts. 
But there is no need of it; ſince this Author, who 
thinks fit to inſiſt on this Point, hath not thought 
fit to anſwer any one of the Arguments, urged by 
me, to prove that France could not have complai 
of us, if we had accepted this Adediation ;5 and yet 
there were ſome Dilemma's laid down, which ſeem'd 
to 2 1 Solution. , LE Fan, 
, he pretends that I affirmed, againſt the 
< hy. "lick Facts, and the plaineſt Appearances,” 
what 1 ſaid to ſhew that our Acceptance of the 
Mediation muſt have been agreeable to France; and 
yet what I faid was founded on publick facts, and 
the plaingſt Appearances ; which he has not touched, 
becauſe. he durſt nat deny them. It is really: very 
ſtrange, that ſo conſiderable an Author ſhould con- 
tinue to write, when he can neither find out new 
Arguments, nor anſwer the Objections made to ald 
ones. : OT # , g | FS, ; © 
Having now diſpatched the Point of the ſole A.- 
diation, it remains that I ay ſometbing to thoſe 


probable Arguments, (if they deſerve that Name, 


which I have civilly given them) by which this Gen- 
tleman pretends to deſtroy what is, I think, eſta- 
bliſhed on the ſolid Foundation of Fa# and Reaſon, 
concerning the Meaſure taken in France, after the 
Death of the late Duke of Orleans, to break the 
Match with the xfanta, and the Conſequence of 
that Meaſure, the throwing Spain into the Hands 
of the Emperor. — a at n 3 

Now the ſi of theſe Arguments is, that the 
Court of Spain did not mention this Arent from 
France, as any Inducement to the Trauſaction at 
Vienna; and that any ſuch mention mould have been 
inconſiſtent with other Declarations made to Mr. 


eſtabliſhed Rule, ä 
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has Motives for their Conduct, which Motiues they 
do not otun, although we have the ſtrongeſt Reaſons 
imaginable to believe ſuch Matives true.. Another 
Rule, which this Author would do well to eſtabliſh 
at the ſame Time, and which is founded on as much 
Reaſon as the former, is this ; that we are to believe 
all the Motives, which a Court thinks fit to give out, 
to account for their Conduct; although we have 
the plaineſt Proofs imaginable that theſe Maotives 
are falſe. Such Logick as this was never introduced 
into Polrticks, I believe, before; and J am perſuaded 
that you, Mr. D' Anvers, will excuſe me, if I ſpend 
no Time in anſwering it. Let me deſire you how- 
ever, before I leave this Argument, to turn to the 
13th and 14th Pages of the Enquiry, where you will 
find that the Enquirer ſays, the Imperial Miniſters 
at Cambray, at London and at Paris, talked the very 
Language, which the Defender of the Enquiry ſays 
the Spaniards were always aſhamed to make ufe of *. 
Nay, the Enquirer adds, that, upon the firſt pub- 
© lick: News of the Nienna Treaty at Madrid, the 
© Diſcourſes of many were taught to run that Way, 
© and to dwell upon that ſame popular Topick.“ 

The /econd of theſe Arguments is this. If the 
News of ſending back the Infants from France, and 
of Great Britain's refuſing the ſole Mediation, had 
| both come to Madrid, before Ripperda was ſent 
from thence; even this could not really been, 
and would not have been pretended to have been the Mo- 
trove of what was afterwards done at Vienna. And 
why, pray? Becauſe when the News of our refuſing 
the ſole Mediation did come, the Court of Spain ac- 
knowledged it to be a 4 —— Proceeding. This, 

ou ſee, is built on the Principles laid down in the 
ſt Article, and deſerves no farther Notice. But 

on the News coming to Madrid, that the Infants 

was ſent home, he confeſſes that the ' Court of Spa 
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might, by ſuch Circumflances, be induced to try what 
honourable Terms the Emperor would come to. This 
Conceſſion goes farther than he is aware of; for I 
defire to know if it is reaſonable to believe that Spain 
would have treated with the Emperor, when the 
Caſe had happen d, why it is unreaſonable to be- 
lieve that Spam did begin to treat with him on al- 
moſt a certain Proſpect that the Caſe would happen; 
which is the great Point we have been contending 
about? Ay, but Spain would not have treated with 
the Emperor to hurt Holland and Britain, becauſe 
Spain had been hurt by France; nor would the Em- 

or have enter'd into a Treaty to hurt them, who 
bad no Part in the Affront to Spain and never d 
the Emperor. Again; much leſs would the 12 
of Spain { ſend a Miniſter to Viemna to enter into and 
finiſh Treaties, which ſhould hurt other Nations, up- 
on a Suſpicion that France would hereafter him; 
could make ſeveral Reflections on ſome of the 
Expreſſions in this Place; and on the Turn, which 
the Author takes, of putting ſome very odd Argu- 
ments into my Mouth; and, what is ſtill more, in- 
to the Mouths of the Emperor and the King of Spain. 
But I forbear; and content myſelf with ſaying two 
Things, which will effeQualy''blunt the Point of 
all the Wit employed in this Paragraph, and fully 
anſwer the whole of what is ſaid farther, vas 
Subject, in the Defence of the Enqurry. 

Firft then; as far as T am from being, or peer 
tending to be, a Maſter in Politicks, (which Degree 
this Writer ſeems to have taken long ago) I never 
imagined that the Afront, conſider'd RS as an 
4ffront, precipitated Spain into all the Engagements 
ſhe took with the Emperor; though, by the Way, 
he miſtakes very much, if he thinks, as he ſays, 
that he may deny new freſb Reſentments to determine 
the Conduct of Princes, exact upon thr fame Grounds, 


= * _"_ deny'd that d tale Reſentments have this 


Effect 
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Effect. What I imagined, what I ſaid, and what 
I proved was, that this Mont, conſidered as a ne- © 
ceſſary Breach with France, at leaſt for a Time, | © 
would throw Spain into ſuch Circumſtances of Di- 7 


ſtreſs, as ſhe was to prevent by all poſſible Means; 
and that therefore Reaſon of State determined in 
this Caſe; though no doubt the Arent, at the 
ſame Time, provoked the Spaniards. Thus I am 
conſiſtent with myſelf ; and the Author might have 
ſpared himſelf the Trouble of writing this e/aborate 
Paragraph, if he had adverted to my Senſe, inſtead 
of playiog with my Words. 

Secondly ; as to the Emperer, our 42 guilty 
of begging the Queſtion ; for the Emperor will in- 
fiſt, as he has inſi „that his Engagements were 
not Engagements to | ure any Body; that he en- 
tered into no e enſtve : and that, when he 
exacted from the Guaranty of the Oſend Trade, 


and of his Succeſſion, he exacted — Guaranty of no- 
he has an inde- 


thing but of that, which he judges 
ent Right to eſtabliſn and ſecure. As to 


it will be likewiſe ſaid, that when his Cazholich Ade 
Je}ty treated with the „ he never meant to 
hurt ether Nations, but to ſecure his own Iatereſts; 

that if bis Guaranty of the Ofen Trade hurts the 
Dutch or us, he is ſorry for it; but could no more 
avoid that than he could ſeveral others, 
extremely dif: to himſelf, and into which 
he was however obliged to enter; becauſe he was 
obliged to pi the Emperor's Alliancr at any 
Rate; that therefore we muſt not blame him, who 
oppoled the Eſtabliſhment of the O/fend 
whilſt he could do it, without any Support from us 3 
who never gave his Gi to it, till he was 
forced to do ſo, by the NMecaſſtiy of his Affairs; into 
which Neceſſity he was falling for above a Year to- 
without ſeeing the Hand of Britain once 
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would certainly be given; and, in the Mouths: 
2232359 and the Spaniards, they would be 
115 after all 28 ſaid this Gentleman. is un- 
able, upon my Notions,. to account for the King of 
Spain's CE flying from the Mediator/bip of — 
I am ſure it is not my Fault. A few Sacrifices did 
indeed help to i e and to reconcile her to 
France ; and a few © Sacrifices. might, for aught I 
know, have reconciled our Quarrels; or, which is 
better, have prevented them. But as no one can 
foreſee now when ſuch Sacrifices will be made here ; 
ſo neither could Spam, at the Time when ſhe ſent 
to Vienna foreſee when ſuch Sacrifices would be made 
Upon the whole Matter, and to conclude this te- 
dious Article; if the Way, in which I have en- 
deavoured to account for the Reſolution taken by 
Spain to abandon the Mediatian of Cambray, and to 
treat at Vienna, be not as I ſhould be glad to 
know what the right Way is. No other, which 
this Gentleman, or any reaſonable Man will venture 
to ſupport, has been yet pointed out. But I appre- 
hend the Account I have given to be a juſt one; be- 
cauſe it is built on Fa and Reaſon; becauſe 
Event hath, in every Reſpect, confirmed it; 
— —.— ot 2 * ＋ ö with 
ance, and apply'd to mperor 3 but why Spain 
enter'd into thels. new Meaſures, after the Us 
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"The next Point, upon which my Rea ſamings and 
ations are to be try'd at his Tribunal, is that of 
Gibraltar ; and here he ſets out, by accuſing me (not 
in Terms indeed; but in a Manner almoſt as F 


of Lying; of direct, premeditated Lying. I will 
keep my Temper, though a Field large enough is 
open'd to me; and though the Provocation is not a 
little agravated by the ſolemn Air, with which this 
Acenſatron is brought; by the Pretences to Patience, 
and Meekneſs' and Candour'; and by all the Appeals 
to Ged, with which - Aceuſer hath, in ſeveral 
Parts of this Treatiſe, endeavoured to captivate the 
Opinion of Mankind, and to eſtabliſh his own 
ation, that he might make ſure of ruining that 
of others. He calls to my Mind the CRE of 
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ſes into Englyb. l 
— is not nec Pos 1 ſhould Tay much about 
Fealauſſer, which this Hutber ſeems * complain a- 


roſe at one Time, leſt Gibraltar would be grom 15, 
or artfully betray'd into the Spantards Hand.; nor a- 
bout the vigorous Defence of it, which was made af: 
terwards. Thus much however I will ſay, that 
when Sir John Fennings was calFd/ home, with all 
the Troops embarkꝰd on Board his Squadron, juſt 
© before the Siege, and even from the Neighbourhood 


Spaniards were ſuffered, 
under Sit" Charles 


Wagtr "Eyes; to tranſport by Sea 


ors e dane: the n Plauer 
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and and when it was known that the Town wanted 
it of || almoſt every Thing neceſſary for the Defence of it, 
(not | People ſtood a-gaze, and not without Reaſon, The 
ain) { Cries of the Nation precipitated at laſt the Supplies; 
will and the Vigour of the Garriſon'made a glorious. Uſe 
rh is of tbem. 8 e WE. * 6 T1 45 
ot a I come now to the Accuſation, brought againſt 
this me by this Writer. I ſaid, in my Letter to you, that 
ence, the Spaniards ground their preſent. Claim to the Re- 
eat ftitution of Gibraltar on a private Article in a 
veral | © Treaty, made with them in 1721, ſtipulating 

> the | © the Contents of a Letter to be written by the late 


; own . King, and on the Letter, written in purſuance of * 


that this Article.“ This is the Fact. The Accuſation 
xr of is, that there jg no ſuch Article in the Treaty; and 
* many Words are employed to cut off all Pretences 
of Excuſe, and to pin the Lye upon me. Now I 
defire it may be obſerved, in the firſt Place, ho- 
very exact and knowing a Critich this Gentleman is; 
who, after pronouncing with ſo much Emphaſis, 
that © he hath read the Treaty himſelf, and finds - 
no one Article belonging to it, which hath the 
* leaſt Relation to this Subject, proceeds to men- 
tion the Treaty, and quotes à twrong ene. No Man 
would have imagined that ſuch a Stipulation could 
have been ſuppoſed to be in the defen/rve Alliance be- 
tween Great Britain, France and Spain, of the 13th 
of une, 1721, who had known that there was 4 


diſtin private Treaty, of the ſame Date, between 
Great Britain and Spain. But this it ſeems was a 
Secret to my Accuſer; though the Treaty had ap- 
peared printed in the fourth Volume of RoussrtT's 
Collection, when he committed this Miſtake. It 
was of this Treaty I meant to ſpeak ; and the Rea - 
fon why I expreſſed myſelf in that Manner was 
this. I have had ſome Years by me an Extra# of 
this very Treaty, which was long kept a great Se:ret, 
and for the keeping * decret there is an . 


* 
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preſs Provifien in the ſixth Article of it. When the 
Treaty became publick, I found that my Extract of 
the ſeveral Articles was exact; and therefore I gave 
the more Credit to the ſeparate Article, mentioned 
in the fame Ertract, as belong ĩn to this Treaty, 
and ſtipulating the Contents of a Fetter to be Write 
ten by the late King. The Letter I never ſaw ; but 
the Account I have had of it by thoſe, who have. 
read it, agrees with my Evtran, All this induced 
me to think that there was ſuch a ſeparate and more 
private. Article, belonging to this private our ; Lek 
was I at all fur HSE to Te the Treaty come ab 

ticle ; knowing full well that e 
ties often appear, when the ſecret Articles belonging 
to them do. not. -This is a true State of the 
Cafe ; and will, e ſulficiefftly juſtify me 
for what I writ. t I haye not yet done with my 
Accuſer. Let it be, that no ſuch private Article, as 
I was Ted to ſuppoſe, does exiſt, or was ever exe - 
cuted. Will he venture to fay that no /uch- Article 
was drawn up, as he © es himſel about the 
Treaty of Pacification ; übe; venture to pF that 
if our Miner, were afraid to ſign ſuch an riicle, 
and therefore did not fign it, the Lal on which 
the Spaniards were induced to recede from this Fs 

was. that N equrualent ſhould be done; 

that this 725 was his late Majeſty's Letter to che 
King of Spain ? appeal, in PT. to the N50 
Gerber, as well as the higheſt, be hach gone abou 

to deceive Mankind; this fo WOT 13 Fr 0 
who conceals from the World what he knows, o 
might know, with all the Means of In 
which he has in his Power, and what ſets the Mat- 
tet in guiſe another Light than he hath repreſent 
it; or J, who, having not the ſame Means of In- 
formation, fell into an undeſi gn ned Miſtake 3 whi 
does not alter the Stare of the, Caſe, in favour of my 
Ages © Ince. if LT Spaxiards N oy a 
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Letter, which was written in lieu of the Article, 
which was not ſigned; their der Gonſ (and nothing 


but their Preten/ions are under nſideration * 
will be ſtill the fame. | 
As to the Letter itſelf ; what I affirm about i it is, 
that the Spaniards pretend it is a poſitive En gagement 

to reſtore Gibraltar to them. That this mould 
allowed them, I am as far from agreeing as 1518 
Autbor can poſſibly be; but that the Letrer is ſuffi- 
zent to. keep up their Pretemſſont, L affrm; and 
that in Fact they do keep up their Pretenfions, on 
this Foundation, is notorious. Was this Gentle; 
to diſpute the Point with the, Spaniards, he might 
comment as much, and diſtinguiſh as ſubtily As” 
pleaſed, on the Terms of the Letter; the a 
would infift, that it was given them as an Engage- 
ment ; that if they had not received'it as ſuch, t 
would not have departed from the Article 3 and 1 
doubt they would be apt to inſinuate that we could. 
not have found à more proper Catit than himſelf, 
to diſtinguiſh us out of our Obligations,” amo 
274 own Urn or amongſt all the Sons of 
To ſpeak ſeriouſly, ; it were to be wiſhed * 
tremely, that — 8 55 had not had this Colour 
for perſiſti r Demand of Gibraltar; or 
that it had a by bk expreſs and clear Stipulation 
taken from — ſince it is certgin that the Right 
and 'Pofſeſſion of Gibriltat 1 rothillg leſs than aſcer- 
tamed to Great Britain by the Preliminaries, as they * 
ſtand ; "and conſequently that all Claim of Spain to 1 8 
Sein is not extinguiſhed. 
the We him in his ow Wards, thoug ch none 
the pro and 1 will prove, in wh 1 am 
| _ to fay, Ra that he 9588 not at all under - 
wy land "he be latter he 1255 ſo a e We 3 
this. or that attem n this e, to deceive the 
y One” oy * W *» + World, 
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World, by giving wrong Interpretations to ſome 
ings, and by concealing others. 
If then, although the Letter of the late King hath 
ds a Pretence to claim Gibraltar, 
barred, and even extin- 
guiſhed by the firſt general Words of the ſecond Ar- 
ficle of the Pre/immaries ; how comes it to paſs that 
Gibraltar was not Lene cally mentioned, in order to 
prevent any future Chicane? It will be ſaid, I know, 
that a the King of ve Aoceſſion to the Quadru- 
4 Mlliance vacated any Promiſe, which my Lord 
might have made ; ſo the King of Spain, 
by conſenting to theſe Prelmiarics, has vacated any 
11 of this Kind, which the Letter may be 
ſuppoſed to contain; and I, perhaps, ſhall be quoted 
again as one, who mut neceſſarily ce the Force of this 
Argument. But this Author muſt not judge of my 
Eye ſight by his on; for I ſee a manifeſt Differ- 
ence between the tro Caſes, My Lord Stanbope's 
Promiſe is faid to have been conditional ; all allow 
that it was verbal; and I think it is allowed like- 
Þ that the late King never confirmed it. The 


ple Acceſſion of the King of Spain to the Qua- 
4 Alliance, might therefore be thought very 
ly ſufficient to put the Matter, at that Time, 
p< of all Diſpute for the Reaſons. given by me, and 
quoted by this Author. But when the Preliminaries 
were to be ſettled, the King of Spain's Claim to the 
Reflitution of Gibraltar reſted on an Engagement, or 
| what he took for an Engagement, entered into b 
the late King, and under his Majeſty's own Hand. 
Beſides, this Engagement, or Promiſe, whether 
valid or not valid, had been inſiſted upon as valid, 
in a formal Treaty, and had been made the Founda- 
tion of the ſecond Article in the defenſrue Alliance be- 


tween the Emperor and the King of Spain, which 
relates to Gibraltar, It required therefore ſomething 


: | More to put an End. toa Claim, founded in this 


Manger, 


* 
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Manner, than to a Claim, founded on any Pro- 

me miſe that my Lord Stanhope could make. Theſe 
F Conſiderations could never eſcape the Penetration 
of that moſt able Minifter, who negotiated the Pre- 
Emmaries ; and therefore I conchude, fir/f, that the 
Spaniards would not- conſent that Gibraltar ſhould 
be mentioned ſpernfically in the ſecond Article; and, 
in the zext Place, that they could refuſe to conſent 
to it on no Reaſon whatever, but this one, that 
their Preten/ions to Gibraltar would be kept alive, if 


it was not mentioned” ſpecrfically, notwithſtandin 
the general Words, ſo much inſiſted upon by th 
Writer. He has not therefore anſwered my Demand; 
nor ſhewn in the Preliminaries an Article, which 
is indeed as expreſs and effectual a Confirmation 
of our Right to Cibraber, as if the Word Gibraltar 
© had been put into it.” But he goes on, and ob- 
ſerves, that the latter Part of this ſecond Article 
Mine by, voy the former ; becauſe it is there ſti- 
pulated, That if any Thing ſhall have been alter- 
< ed with refpe& t Rights and Poſſeffons, or not 
have been put in Execution, the Alteration made, | 
or the Thing not executed, is to be diſcuſſed in 
the Congreſs, and decided according to the Te- 
nor of the ſaid Treaties and Conventions; that 
is, in his Senſe, accbrding to the Tenor of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, and of the Yuadruple Ant; 
for he mentions no other, except that of Bader, Þ 
which hath nothing to do here. Now, fays be, 
'© nothing, either as to the Right of Great Britam 
© to Gibraltar, or to the Poſſeſſion of it, hath been 
at all altered; nor hath there been any Non-exe- 
© cution, e. From whence he infers, that our 
Right to Gibraltar is not included in this Deſcri- 
ption of Points left to be diſcuſſed in the Congreſs. But 
/how could he avoid ſeeing that he aſſumes for grant- 
ed the very Thing "diſputed ? No Alteration hath 
been made in our Right. to Gibraltar, ſays he; there- 

& a | , 8 : H -3 fore 
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fore this Right cannot be diſcuſſed. An Alteration 
hath been made in this Right, ſay the Spaxiards, by 
a private Engagement taken with us in 1721 ; there- 
fore this Alteration is ta be diſcuſſed at the Congreſs, 
Who doth not ſee, that whether this Right ball be 
Found, to have been altered, and what the y (649 


imports, are by this Preliminary to be diſcuſſed and 
decided at-the C ongreſs ? N 

I think, I have now ſhewn what I undertook, 
and what this Gentleman challenges me to ſhew 3 
that is, I have ſhewn 2hoſe general 4 a the Pre- 
Iminaries, upon which the S found a 
Pretence for reviving their emand of ibraltar; 
or, to ſpeak more properly, ſince they have never 
ceaſed to make it, for continuing this Demand. 
But I have undertaken ſomething more; and there- 
fore will proceed to ſhew what this Gentleman was 
ignorant of, or what he- concealed: very unfairly, 
becauſe it is deci/ive againſt him. 
I think he could hardly be ignorant that the ſecond 
Article of the Preliminaries not only recals the Trea- 
ties of Utrecht and Baden, and the Quadruple Allianse, 
as he quotes the Article, but likewile all Treaties and 
Conventions, preceded the Year 17253 which latter 
Mords he does not quote. Bu he judged them 
unneceſſary.” If he did ſo, he was much miſtaken ; 
for by the 5th Article of the Treaty of 1721, be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain, it is declared, That 
all the Pretenſions of both Sides, touching Affairs 


not expoſed in the preſent Treaty, and which 


© Pretenſions are not comprehended in the ſecond 
* Article of it, ſhall be treated of in the ſuture Con- 
« greſs; * which was at that Time the Congreſs at 
Cambray, Now let it be obſerved, that the Affair 
of Gibraltar is not one of the Affairs expoſed in this 
Treaty. Let it be obſerved alſo, that the ne FR 
of the Spamards to Gibraltar, is Wes one of the F 


0" com prehended in the ſecond Article _ its 


* 
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then let any Man deny, if be can, that, in the In- 
tention of Spain, theſe Words were relative to the 
Preten/ion, which ſhe acquired by the private En- 
gagement, taken in the Letter fo often ed. If 
the Luc gave her a Right, as ſhe inſifts; it gave 
to claim that Right, and 
this Pretenſion is carefully preſerved by the Treaty of 
1721. Ido not ſay A. other Pretenfions's for I 


think I may . to ſay that all other Pritenfioms 
are ſpeciſied in the Treaty; even that 8 0 


free Exerciſe of the Roman Catholick Refigion by 

mrea; and therefore theſe Words ſeem 9 been 'Y 
plied to the Pretenſ/ions of Spain on Gibraltar. 
the Spaniards now inſiſt, upon theſe Foun- 


dations, that they —— in 1721, a Nigh 
mand the Reftitution of 'Gibrattar, by Faces Te 


of the Preliminaries 
tratmg Parties, whatever R 
fen, they bad by Virtue 


preſerves entire, to all the con- 


, "as well as P N 
of any Treaty or Conven- 


Words of the ſecond Preliminary 

preſerve to them the Right of demanding the Reſti- 
tution of Gijbrajtar, as a Right acquired by CR 
ttons made before the Year 1925 3 hit the laſt ge 


neral Words of the ſame preliminary Article peter Lei 


"this Right as an Alteration made in the Treaty of 2 

Utrecht and in the Quadruple Alliance? * 

. How lige Weight ſoever the Defender of the Ex- 
quiry may allow to theſe Obſervations,” which would 
doubt have fome in a Congreſs, yet be muſt allow 


' that they ought not to have eſcaped him, or to have 


been concealed by him; ſineę they do certainly af 
beer the Merits of ine Enuſe, on which he bas ſo 


Ne pronounced Ju deen without any Re- 
4 


rd to them; © But I zm a)m6ſt ready. to alk your 
Pardon, Mr. D' #nveri, ſot ſap ing ſo much on this 
Font, when there is another more clear, and more 
3 1 8 deciſive 


tions, antecedent to the Year 1725 J and that thefe- 
fore the ſiaſt 


j 252] 

deciſive ſtill behind. Is it poſſible our Futhor ſhould 
never have heard of a certain publick Inflirument, con- 
_ taining a Declaration explanatory. of the Prelimina- 
ries, made by the French Miniſter at the Pardo, on 
the 4th. of March, 1728, and accepted and confirm- 
ed by himſelf, and = the 1 6s = Britiſh, Span, 
and Dutch Miniſters on the — * of the ſame Month ? 
;1c this Inſtrument hath ever fallen into his Hands, 
"and it is in every, Body's elſe, did he neyer read 
2 Words in it, that all Pretenſions, an all Sides, 
HT AO rd, debated, and decided in the ſame Con- 
72 he Diſputes about Contrabands, and other 
Tem laints made by the Spamards. concerning the 
Ip. rinee ' Brederich, and the Diſputes about. the 
itution of Prizes,, which Articles are taken 155 
2 of in the Introduction to this 

by particular Clauſes in it, referred to the Bicufßen 

and Deciſion of the Congreſi.. To what Purpoſe 

was it ſtipulated, that all ee, haf (a- 
mong which the Pretanſien of the as to the 
Reſtitution of Gibraltar muſt. be inclu- 
died; ſince, whether ill or well ela it is till a 
© - Frame on their Side) ſhall likewiſe be referred to 
1 the vey Ke ; and that his Britannic# Majef/ty ſhall be 
obliged to land to what ſhall be decided upon : 2h whole ? 
But I forbear to preſs this Matter any farther 15 
the Gentleman ; ſince it would be, in ſome Sort, like 

ſtabbing him on the Ground. 

I proceed to the Article of blech ing up the Gat- 
Leons; ch is the I, upon which king.vp attacked 
in the Defence of the mqui 4 And bere I muſt ob- 
- ſerve again Ace he is very far from entering into a 
Refutat ion of the Arguments advanced by me to 
prove, that /erzing the Galleons was a Meaſure liable 
do no Objection, and in every ReſpeR preferable to 
that of Blocking them up. obſerves indeed, upon 
Mr. 2575 f. Letter, t 5 reaſure had been. ta- 


Len from on * Gallcans, when our Squadran 
arrived 
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arrived before Porto Belb. Now, without be 
any Reflections on the Intelligence brought from on 
Shore to the Admiral, and taking it for granted that 
all this Treaſure was in Time removed out of his 
Reach; it will ſtill be true that this Cireumſtance 


. * in Defence of the Meafure taken to 
leon, and not to ſeize them; ſince 


1 yeh would have the Riches on Board them 
or not, when Mr. Hier ſhould arrive, could 5 
be known, when his Inſflruttions were drawn. 
all theſe Riches had been aQually at Porto Bello, 

when he came thither, he would have had, in EF. 
fect, nothing more to ſay to the Spaniards, than what 
the Orders they had received ten Days before ſrom: 
ola Spam imported; which was, that they ſhould ſe- 
Cure the Money in the Country. 


The ſingle Point, inſiſted upon to -juſtity. this. 


"Meaſure, and which the Vriter pronounces: to be 
ſufficient, is that the contrary Meaſure, that of * | 


"mg the Galli in Port, with all their Treaſure on 
"Board, if it had been gia" would. have put 
Europe into a Flame, by 1 the Proprietors of 
thoſe > Rithes, whether Pelch. Ty or Spaniſh, in- 
to the greateſt Uneaſineſs. At the- ſame Time, he al- 


lows That taking theſe Ships, if they had attempt, 
Force or Stealth, to come out, had been reaſenable. RY 
ire T am it is enough to ſay in reply to this, that 
as to the N which ſuch a Seizure might 

have given the Span; Proprietors, . it deſerved no | 


Confideration ; that the French: and Dutch Propri- 
etors would have believed, or ought to have believed, 


their Effects as ſecure in our Hands, as in the Hands = 
of Spain; eſpecially in a Point of Time, when they 


were, by Treaty at leaſt, engaged on our Side in 
Oppoſition to Spam and Hülz that the Diſtinction 
between /zjzing the Ballions at Sea, or blocking tbem 
1 in Port, as if one was, and the other was not an 


loſtility, is very manifeſtly a Diſtincl ion without a 
a H 5: | HO 54 3 : 
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Difference; to prove which, I dare appeal to every 
Man in Britain, whether he would not eſteem the 
Hoſtility as great, and the Inſult grrater, if a Spa- 
niſh Squadron ſhould block up Portſmouth, than if it 
ſhould cruize in the Channel and take our Ships at 
Sea. The Gentleman cuts the Diſpute ſhort, by 


ering us to the Obſervations on the Conduct 4 


| Great-Britain ; and I ſhall readily join Iſſue wit 

him, by referring, en my Side, to the Craft/man 

extraordinary; in which theſe Obſervations are fully 
._ anſwered, and treated as they deſerved to be. 

© Having mentioned the Gallons, our Author could 
not avoid taking ſome Notice of a Queſtion I aſked, 
in anſwering Publicala, and which he allows to be 
very material. His Anſwers to it deſerve a ſhort 
Reflection or two. Since the Galleons are coming home, 
hath Spain renounced thoſe Deſigns, which our Fleet 
was ſent to the Weſt-Indies to prevent? Thus he 
ſtates the Queſlion; and his Anſwer is, truly I can't 
tell; nor can any one in the World, who is nat in the Se- 
erets of the Court of Spain. A little afterwards he 
aſks the ſame Queſtion ; has the 25 of Spain re- 
nounced his Projects ; that is, thoſe Deſigns which 
our Fleet was ſent to the es. Indies to prevent? 
His Anſwer is, © Yes undoubtedly, as far as Arti- 
© cles ratified by him can bind; and as far as any 
contracting Powers can be bound by Treaty to one 
. r 2 us n ed Fuca 
fit and the ſecond aſking of the ſame Yueſtion, to 
. produce ſuch' a wide Difference in the 1 
The King of Spain hath ratified, the Prelimimaries, 
in Conſequence of which the Siege of Gibraltar is 
raiſed. - Orders are ſent. to reſtore the South-Sea 
Ship ; and he has promiſed, that the Effects of the 
Galleons ſhall be delivered. He hath therefore re- 
nounced his Prejefts by Treaty; but whether he hath 
renounced them in his Heart rok ber he will go on 
to act an open and hone/t Part, that is more than any 
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one will deſire, that he or thiſe, for whom he is an 
Apologiſt, ſhould pretend to tell, or be anſwerable 
for. But let us ſee what they are anſwerable for; * © 
what has been really done by Treaty; what, we have 


oi» 
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obtained to make us ſome Amends. for the rotting 


of our Ships ; for the Loſs of ſo many than ſand Lives,” * 
and for the Depredations and Holilities, which this 
| Author ſounded fo high formerly; and which were 
carried on with redoubled Vigour, during the paci- 
fick Bhckade of the Galleons,—— The Effects of the 
_ Galleons ate to be delivered. I congratulate the 
Dutch and the French upon it; but eſpecially the ® 
fatter, who have ſuch immenfe Wealth on board © 
them. Our Share is, I | 
ſmall to bear any Proportion to the Expence we have 
been at, or the Leſes we have ſuſtained. ——Orders 


fear, a ſmall one; too 


are ſent to reftore the South-Sea Ship ;. but the 


Claims of the Spaniards either on that Ship, or on 


any Account, are preſerved to them, and referred 
to a Congreſi, by whoſe Deciſion we muſt abide 
and nothing is ftipulated, which may ſecure to our _ 
Merchants a juſt Recompence for the numberleſs* 
Seizures and TE of their Effects and Ships. 
The Siege of Gibraltar is raiſed; but the Right to 


the Poſſeſſion of that Place hath not been effectu lly- * 


put beyond Diſpute. The Obſtinacy and the Chi- 
cane of the Spaniards have preyailed fo far, that they 
preſerve, even by the Preliminaries, a Pretence for.. | 
Fan ing this Right to be decided in the Congreſs 3 *© 
and f ſhall be glad to hear what Aly we have there? 
on whoſe | 
us the Right of poſſeſſing, and the Polleffion of this. 
important Place. Upon the whole, I am eä 
tremely ſorry to find, that I was ſo much in the 
Right, When I advanced that no Man could ſay, 
with Trüth, that the main Things, in Diſpute be- 


tween ar and Spam, were yielded to us before the 


Return of the Gallions; unleſs he reckoned dur 
6. 2 , : „keeping 1 
® © 6 


good Offices we can depend for ſecuring to |; 


3 not mentioned at all in the Defence, or in ſuch a 


% 
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keeping Gibraltar, and I might have added the.pro- 
curing Satisfaction to our Merchants, not among the 
main Things in Diſpute, but among thoſe of /e/s. Im- 
' portance, I fay very fincerely, that I had much 

rather have been refuted, 
It appears, I think, from what hath been faid, 
that the Author and Defender of the Enguiry has not 
only been given up by his awn Side, but even by 
himſelf, in ſeveral Particulars ; and ſeveral other 
Points, which were inſiſted upon, in the Engurry, 
and have been diſputed in other Writings, are either 


flight Manner as plainly ſhews the Author's Con- 
ſciouſneſs that he cannot ſupport them, though he 
is very unwilling to give them entirely up; fo that the 
Auther gave a very partial Title to his 7 
which can be juſtly called, at beſt, a Defence. only 


of ſome Points in the Enquiry ; hy is, more m_— 


ſpeaking, a Recantation of it, 
| Exceſtions. . 


Os om ney 


But now, Mr. D' Invers, what ſhall-I fa y.to t0,you 


in Excuſe for ſo many and ſuch long Letters 

'beſt Thing I can ſay, is to aſſure you, and I do it 
very ſolemnly, 
of them. 
plied, may enquire and 
without any farther Moleſtation from me. 

began to write on this Subject, I meant nothing leſs 
than the ſil Ambition of ; 46 the lat Ward in ' 

Diſpute,. 1 ſaw, like every other Man, the public 


* Gentleman, to whom I have now re- 


| . Dig I thought diſcerned. the true and origi- 
nal Cauſe of it. Affectation, which I obſerved 


to turn us off from this Scent, fortified me in my 


Opinions, and determined me to examine What was 
alledged a por them. I have done ſo; and if in 
doing it, I have contributed in any Degree to open 
the Eyes of my Countrymen, on their true, and on 


their — Intergſli, I have e the ſole SY 
_ whic 


Praductiom; 


that will trouble you with no more 
defend, in much as he pleaſe | 


3 


* 
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which I 
eſteem and 1 def Nile but-in-a Caſe of this Moment, 
J ſhould abhor "myſelf, if any 22 to Perſons, 
any Conſideration, except that of Trut ruth, ee 
my Hand in Writing. 

I began by aſking Pardon of this Author for an 


| Tnjuſtice, which I have done him thro? Error; not 


Malice; and I ſhall conclude with aſſuring him, 
that upon whatever Principle he may have treated 
me, as I think I did not deſerve, I down my 


Reſantment- with my Pen, and remain in Chriſtian 
_ Charity with him. 


I-return. to the Buſineſs of e in 
Life; and if IL was worthy to adviſe him, I would 


to myſelf. sees 


adviſe him to return to that of his high Calling; to 


feed the Flock committed to his Charge. That I may 
the more effeQually perſwade him to take a Reſolu- 


tion ſo much for his own Honour, and for the Ad- 


vantage of the Church, I will exhort him to it, in 
the ords of the Apoftolical Conflitution, with ſome 


very little Variation, in pelle to ronduy! the 1 5 
more 3s u #230 | „ 


Sir aufem Epiſcopus tur. Lt 6 Bie then 


pis lucri non que/itor, pra not be fond of making 
ſertin de Gentilibus; ma: his Court for Gain, 


lique detrimentum capers, ** and eſpecially to the 


J quam inferre. Non fit a- % Gentiles, Let himaa- 


varus; non maledicus, non ther receive than do an 


Vlſas Toftis, non iracundus, Injury. Let him not 


non contentioſus, non nego- be given to cui , 


1b, Uibuſſue ſecularibus ** nor to; bear faſſe e Wit- 
implicitus ; - non pro alis ** neſs. | Let him not be 
ſponſor, aut in eaufts N *, We nor contents- 
niariis. | Advecatus, - New  ** ous. Let him not be 
ambitieſus, non- bilinguis ; engaged in the Buſi- 
* ele. 0 Nene Diſputes of the 


4 


— 


3 ir Nos * 


A. * 1 = »& > M 
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mn cupidus  anditor ; nou ( World.” Let him not 
— fallacus unit be to anſwer for 
nom utens. Quia hic am- others; Let him not 
nia Deo ſunt immica, Dæ © be the Advocate of pri- 
monibus grata.. | date Intere/t in publick 
| _— & Cauſes," Let him not 
 Conltie, Apoſtolic.  - be ambitious, nor doubl:- 
4 1 1 tongued. | Let him uſe 
neither Simulation nor 


e 1 Diffemulationin his Con- 
= 8; 54 Oh IF ITSY. os * duct; nor vin and l- 
« /acious's in his 
— For all 
* —.— Things are hate - 
a 740 3 om 
. 07 e * Dovre, Ee. 
axis T TROT. 
On n good ad bad Mini rs. 


ILS a wickd and + Mini er is 
weighing out — and Dedicationt 
inſt jut Satires and Invectives; or, 

is numbering his Creatures and teaching 
| them their implicit Monoſyllables; whilſt he is — 
ing out his Screen, and providing for” à ſaft and 
decent Elopement; or, it may be, comforts bimſelf 
with the Hopes that the publiek Joy, at his Remo- 
val, will drown all * Enguiries; or 8 — 
A 


* 


— 


* 1 
+ 
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ſhall keep 
ſeizes his Carcaſs, and Poſterity preys . his Me- 
mory; it may not be improper to turn 
upon the Reverſe of his Character, — 2 
by what Marks a good. 
and diſtinguiſh'd ; or, ſince he is only a Crea. 
ture, by, what Arts, and in what Method, he may 
be form'd and brought into Being. A People, who 


are running the Hazard of a Death-Bed Repentance, 


want nothing ſo much as a good Miniſer; and a 
bad One dreads nothing more than an honeſt Succeſſor, 
who comes after him without treading in his Steps; 

takes his Place without giving into his Secrets; arid 


will not be won by a Share of his Rapine to partake, 


at the ſame Time, of his Crimes and Corruptions. 
We know the mighty Hand, that is to form this 
Creature, and that the Breath of our Nygftrils is to 
give him Being; but it is no Preſumption, no In- 
fringement of the Right of Election, to trace out a 


general Character of many juſt and worthy Candi- 
dates. It is no Nomination, no Deſignation to a 


particular Office, to deſcribe a good Officer at large, 
with all his Qualifications and Endowments. Nei- 
ther the hone/t Labourer, who diſcovers the Mine, 
or digs out the Ore; nor the ſeilful Artificer, who 
purifies, refines, and weighs it, can in any Senſe be 


ſaid to incroach upon the Authority of Thoſe above 


him, who are appointed to make the laſt Effay'; 
to ſhape and mould it; and all Theſe are Friends 
to who ſiniſnes the Wok GP bis 
own mage and Superſcription. 

Let us then imagine a Number — Men, ſeatter'd 
up and down a great, wiſe, and dil Nation; 
in their Deſcent noble and 3 full of the 


Virtues of their Anceſtors; in their Temper affable 
and ſweet-natured 3. educated in the Knowledge and 


Scudy of our Conſtitution, its Laws, Settlematits, 
Dependeaces and Intereſts ; always —"_ to the 
rown, - 


1 


ſweet a good while longer, till che Worm 


Miniſter may be found" out 
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Crown, when conſiſtent with their Duty to their 
Country; fonder of the Subſtance, than the Outſide 
_of Religion; eaſy in their Fortunes; Lovers of 
—— z more carefuf to preſerve, than to ag- 
ize a Family; making — the Foundation 
nd their Friendſhip, and Merit the Title to their 
Favour; Preſervers of the Freedom of others, as 
well as of their own ; delighting rather to be thought 
Good than Great; pleaſed with any Opportunity of 
making their Fellow Creatures happy; juſt in al 
- mew ings; moderate in their Pleaſures ;” true 
to the ſeveral Truſts, which have been repoſed in 
them; watchfuk over the Accounts of others, and 
ready to ſubmit their own to a full and impartial 
Inſpection; not ſervile when out of Power, nor 
imperious when in it; ſtudying more the Proprie 
ef Oratory, than its Ornaments and Garniture; and 
ſpeaking rather to the good Senſe of others, than to 
their Paſſions or Intereſts; not ſolieitous for a Place, 
becauſe they want it, but becauſe the Place wants 
them; ſo keen in their Reſentments ſor the Publick, 
that they have no Room for thoſe, which are per- 
ſonal; well acquainted with the moſt noted Cha- 
raQers and Tranſactions of late Years ; indifferent 
in their Choice of publick or private Life, but care- 
ful to adorn both; and looking on the Revenue of 
an Office to be ſo far publick Money, as it is in- 
tended for the Support and Dignity of that Office, 
to which. it is appropriated, Men of this Cha- 
racter, Stars of this Luſtre, are ſtill ſtuck in good 
Plenty up and down our Hemiſphere. The Changes 
of the Weather may ' ſometimes hide, but cannot 
extinguiſh them. Their ſhort - lived -Obſcurity is 
indeed their Advantage; for by Fhis we know what 
it is to want them, and their Influence: Their 
Brightneſs is try d. and diſtinguiſh'd from Meteors 
and 1 805 5 Tt 3 of — — 


1 ut — We ha FL” . ba * a 3 3 * 33 


en | 
more obſerved; and their Glory, Wines 
out again, becomes doubly recommended. 
now a Man, ef this Order and Cha- 
Aer advanced to the Miniſtry. him not 
well acquainted with the Courſe and e of 
many of the Offices and Branches of Truſt under his 
Direction; and for that Reaſon not over- 
forward to preſcribe for Abuſes, or admit of Cor- 
ruptions upon the Plea of Cm; yet whilſt it is 
natural for him to And out, or to place in theſe 
Offices ſuch Men as moſt nearly reſemble himſelf; 
he could never want good Intelligence both at Home 


and Feet, which be borrowid froin 
d be fo: much like his on, that he 
a 


PY3 


loni E Lale Viri de Vicinete are return'd to Punk- 
ment, as well as - Furies, the Electors do alike 
conſult their own onour and Intereſt. A triemial, 
2 Brie, as ill-ſpent as it is ill · gotten, 

es no Amends. for the Loſs of Credit and Repu- 
tation, which are the Support: of —— — 


= 


nn 


«: that horrible and dreadful Gulph, commonly callid 
profound Policy. -I ſhall illuſtrate this Truth by 
one remarkable Inftance, which I hope is too re- 
mote and far -fetch'd, to be haul'd and wrench'd 
into modern Application. The Grand Scignior is ſaid 
to walk abroad very often incognits,' and to have his 
.Qut-lets and Conveniencies, both in the Camp and 
Seraglio, where he can overſee the Aſſemblies of his 
Domeſticks and Officers, and be his own Spy upon 
their Actions and Converſation. - 1 _ 
to the grand Adrnifter of his Kitchen, in a 
bly of his own culmary Subalterns, cloſely debating 
the preſent Juncture and Poſture of Affairs, (when 
Diſcantents ran high, and the general Voice laid the 
whole Blame upon the Prime Tzier) he heard the 
; — Meter, th then in the Chair, ſometimes threat- 
ng Juſtice, and denouncing "Vengeance; bran- 
4iſhing his long {rife at the Cloſe of every Period; 
ſometimes ſhaking his Seto: Pan with —05 7 He 
could toſs up fuch a Difh of Politics And every 
Menace, every Period concluded with a Wim 
- That be was Prime Viier but for ame Month only.— 


The Grand Seignior took him at his Word; and, 
| in a few Days, advanced him to that high Poſt 
next himſelf. Where all are $/aves, this Advance- 
ment was by no means ſurprizing. Twas a meer 
deſpotick t and Froliek; and perhaps done 
with a Deſign to puniſh his VaitaPs Preſumption, 
by ſetting his/00n Tre ta his Throat, upon the 
fitſt falſe Miſmanagement in his Gondud. 
But the Man was honeft, and the Maſter agreeably 
diſappointed. No Miniſter ever fill'd that Station, 
for many Years, with greater Honour and Neputa- 
tion; or © was" better beloved both "by Funes and 
Pan. He fed 8 he had done the 
Emperer, with : good,” u- Dies, well wd 
— oe He ſtrew'd Plenty every where, and 
tem d. by his — to underſtand ae" 


— well 


and Intergſt. Such' Miaiſters will 1 
2 bt 2 SRC * a 
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well that fine Maxim of Cæſar, which deſerves a, 


whole phy/ical, moral, and political Eflay, fully to 
explain i. Let me have 2 me that are fat. 

If Chance and Incident, or Caprice and Humour, 
can go thus far in the Choice of a good Mn/ter, who, 
at firſt ſetting out only ſtumbled upon Senſe and 
common Honeſtly ; what will not good nd com- 
mon Flongſiy do, when join'd with thoſe other noble 
Qualifications, of which I have given a Detail, and 


+ 


when mark'd out and diſtinguiſh'd by a 2 and 
judicious Choice ? They have made the Reigns of 


Minors, and of Monarchs, never out of their A- 
nority, glorious and flouriſhing. They have tranſ- 
form'd Queens into Amazons, and confined the Faults 
of a ſoft and vicious Prince to a few Apartments; 
made them Darlings of their People, and their Peo- 
le happy under their Government. But where a 
riace, truly wiſe. and great, wy ood in himſelf, 
is ſurrounded by a Multitude of ſuch. Counſellors ; 
to how amazing an Height, and to how many Ge- 
nerations may he extend his Grandeur and the pub- 
lick Felicity? Sach Memifters, under a Monarch, 
the Father of bis Country, will conſequentiy con- 
ſider all his Subjects as Princes of the Blood, (fo a 
merry Mriter of the laſt Age call'd them) or, in the 
inſpired, royal Style, as Flas of hit Fleſh, and Bau- 
better than Nature. Such Miniſters will put out the 
_ of their Maſter to Intereſt in 2 Packets of 
's Subjects; then, with a—non rapui ſed retcepi, re- 
ener upon a real Neceſſity. 7 Miniſters will 
raiſe a fanding ' Force, ſo very numerous, that it 
ſhall take in all the landed Gentry and trading Commons 
45 Nation; and perhaps 5 d. a Day is not ſo good 
coura t, as when Men fight for their A; 
for they fight for their All, when they fight for a 
Prince, with whom they have but one common Safety - 


—_ 

+ to be made the Back-Sword of Juſtice, which cuts 
only on ene Side. They will not ſcore u a War to 
the Reckoning, when the good Company not bad D 

|| it in; nor palm a 77 88 us, with al its Acci- 2 
| dents, for the real Body of a ſolid and laſting Peace, | tionec 

political Tranſ-or -Conſub/antiation. In wild 


_ 
r r p 


= a new 
5 — chey wil not, like ſome old an Minions Carr 
1 and 8 make a Statue of their Maſter, and * „ 
— — .. 
+ i * r ders, 
E on THE I daris 
ke | "+£445+,+4-; I their 
4 | recove 
"ls 7 Policy of the 2 
; 3 * contin 
| e fea Hm AT ac 
trum, onpis Te Exempli Documents in illuſtri 2m 
2 a Monuments intueri'; inde Tibi, gn Rerpub- had fle 


lice quod imitere capias ; mde dum en | 
* — — ould vites. A 5; v4 a 5 TY * wee 
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= ing, which particularly affects us in Reading, 
=. will equally pleaſe 25, prromakye others, that T hope 
il vou will excuſe the Fondneſs of a young Student for 
| An old Story, which I have lately met with in the 
History of Greece; and I fancy it may prove as a- 
Fereeable an Amuſement to others as it hath been to 
: 2 * you think otherwiſe, oh Uſe it = 


* 


Tyrant Pi/iffiratus, w 


the. Athenians ſhould reſtore Li cans 
hope Athens and $ parta, the Gderable Bates it in. 


* ay his |  Dath | 


L 16s, J 
be of to you in lightin 7 Pipe will make p 
ſome Aadenge we the couble of * mw 

. Darms 4ſpis is the firſt, I think, mens: 
tioned in Hiſtory to . been d with the 
wild Ambition of umuerſal Empire 3 and in order to 
carry on this chimer] he made ſeveral 
unſucceſsful Expeditions into Europe; where be was. 
informed that Greece, which then made a very con- 
ſiderable Figure in the World, would probably give 
him no ſmall Oppoſition ia his projected Conqueſts; 
particularly the frhexians, who with ſome of the Iſlan- 
ders, their Confederates, had given him a mortify= 
ing Iaſtance of their Boldneſs and Reſolution, by 
5 to aſſiſt their Colonies,” in the leſſer Aa, in 
their Endeavours to ſhake off the Penſan Voke and 
recover their antient Liberties. - This was look d 
upon as ſach an Affront to the Power of the grand 
Monarch, (as he is ſtyled by the Hiſtorians: of thoſe 
Times) that nothing would ſatisfy him but the in- 
tire Conqueſt of Grecce; to which he was likewiſe 
continundly ſolicited (by, Pippa Son of the- famous. 

upon being expell'd "_— 
Athenians for invading their Laws and Li 
had fled to Darius for Protection and Afiſtance to 
recover his Tyrann. 

. The Monarch, however, to give come Colour to 
his Quarrel with the Grecians, ſent to the ſeveral. 
States to demand Earth and Hater from them, as 
an Acknowledgement of their Homage and Subs. 
jection to him; requiring, at the ſame Time, . 


Greece, fired — a juſt Reſentment at this haugheyx 
Demand from a free People, took his Meſſengers 
and threw them into deep Pits ; telling them that + 
there they might find. Earth and Water ſor their 
King jo je who, bein N at this new == 


4 


4 
I 
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- with an Army of above one hundred thoufand Men, 


to revenge ſuch an open Defyance and Contempt of 
his Power, with —_— to brin 8 the n Pri- 


It is wel Meas! Miltiades with a very ſcnall 
Numberof Men, animated with the glorious Love 
of Liberty, routed theſe numerous Forces at the fa- 
mous Battle of Marathon, and for ſome Time ſe- 
cured the Liberties of Greece. © | 
Durius, being very deſirous to recover this Diſ- 
; employ'd all his Endeavours, with the Pow- 
er and Riches of the Perfian Empire, to make Pre- 
parations for a ſecond Attempt; but dying before 
they were compleated, he left the Proſecution of 
this Deſign to bis Son Xerxes ; who, having raiſed 
the greateſt Army, that ever 'appear'd upon the 
Stage of the World, (being ſaid to be ſome Millions) 
mareh'd with them into Ie over a Bridge made 
— the F{:/e/pont ; but before he _ "—_ 
he again >= roars oh the Courage and 
the Greciuni, by the pry Ap was put to che Pro- 
greſs of this incredible ultitude, with a very in- 
confiderable Number of Men, under Leonidas, at 
the Paſs of Thermopyle; which the Perfians gait'd 
at laſt, by the Treachery of a fugitive Brel who: 
led them « private « private Way over the tains to ſur- 
round t 
The uberpecbed Suceeſs of this dan Body with 
the Victory, which the Athenians ſingly gain'd, 
ſoon after, over Xerxers Fleet, would they hoped 
have been a ſufficient Encouragement to the confe- 
derated Grecians, who had entered into a grand Al- 
liance againſt the Perſian, to have continued firm 
to them, in the Defence of their common Liberties; 


but when the Athenians propoſed to attack the Per - 
fun, in order to prevent their marching into Atti 


ca, the Spartans with their other Allies, either from 
em or a Mixture of both, in 


a very 


„ 
a 2 ſhameſul and infamous Manner refuſed to 
and deſerted the Athenians, leaving themes i 
of ftruggie with thoſe: unequal Numbers, which it was: © 
ri- ;mpoſlible for them alone to reſiſt; placing their 
Happineſs in their Liberty, and tbeir Piberty in 
their Valour, (as Thwcidides expreſſes it) they did not 
even in this — deſpair hut their Virtue and 
Courage taking orce from their Diſtreſa, tha 
tbandon'd — to the Fury of the Perfians, have 
ing firſt tranſported; their Wives" and Children to 
their Friends in the neighbouring Iſlands, and re- 
ſolved with their et, without any ather Aſſiſtance, 
to conquer or dye, in Defence of | heir Liberties. - 
This glorious Reſolution, with their Knowledge 
and Skill in naval Affairs, which they had very 
happily cultivated, enabled them to gain an intire 
Victory over the Per/ian Fleet. This ſo terrify d 
the haughty Teras, that he fled. with the utmoſt: | 
Precipitation and Confuſion, to the Fallen, and 
paſs' d into A/ia ina little Boat; and the arces be 
left a his General Mardnius, to continue the 
War, e ſome Time aſterwards intirely routed 
at Platea, Greece was abſolutely freed from all far - 
ther Fears of the Per/ians, ſolely by the Virtue and 
Valour of the Aibenians; who,- forgetting the for»: 
mer ill Treatment of their Allies, had beſides the 
additional Merit of leaving Athens. a ſecond Time 
expoſed to the Plunder of the Enemy, under ar- 
rith ¶ domus, rather than make a ſeparate Peace with the 
n'd, ¶ Perſian, who offered to render them full Satisfation: 
ped for all their Loſſes in the War; to them a vaſt 
afe - Sum of Money; and make them Sovereign of all 
Al- Creece; but they generouſly- reſuied to be inſtru- 
irm ¶ mental in enſlaving that Country, which they had 
ies; ¶ ſo bravely defended, and preferred the glorious Ti- 
er I tle of the Bann, yl Greece to. all other Cotiſidera 
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ar, till they 
ell under the Power of that State, . 


its 
upon her great Merits asd 8 
ing and ee the common Liberties of Greece, 
they grew haughty and infolent to all the neigh- 
bouring States; and whnly neglecting the Care of 
their own Affairs, took all Occaſions of inter- 
meddling with thoſe of their Nei rs; too often 
promoting in order to make themſelves 
the ſole Arbitrators and Umpires: of them; by 
which Means they were generally: ſo unfortunate: as 
to increaſe the Number of their eats inſtead of 
new Friends, © 

But that, which raiſed the greateſt Reſentment 
againſt them, was their pretending to preſcribe 
Laws to the Trade of all Greece, and endeavouring 
to exclude the areans from any Share in it. 
This was made the Ground of the War between 
Them and Sparta, which was not à little offended 
at the imperious Manner, in which Athens claim'd 
the Right of holding the n of Power in Greece, 
which they were certainly in Poſſeſſion of, and 
might have long and eaſily kept, if they could have 
been content with the Thing, without affecting to 
+ make a vain Shew of it, and thereby ſhocking the 

other Powers of Greece, equally independent with 
themſelves; for nothing would bave more effeQually 
SE uperiority they aim'd at, than making 


Uſe - 


much more from entering i into 2 of humblic 


bad deſervedly gain d, by incerpoſing — 
Offices to reconcile the Differences, which 
aroſe amongſt the ſeveral States of Grace, ever jea- 
lous of their own Authorities; but whilſt: the Abo 
nians kept within the Bounds of Moderation, the 
other States ſhew'd upon all Qccafions the greateſt 
Deference and Reſpedd to their 9 and the 
whole of their | 


Prineigals in 3 $62 "+33 £ Mi 
- Such a Oe EE ens han Swine chews Lei- 
ſure and Opportunity to enjoy the Fruits of ' that 
A 
rdens of a long ar, 
chiefly: by them, and carry'd on at a = Ex- 
pence of Blood and Treaſure, than they had ſuffer d, 
at any Time, fince the Foundation of their State. 
It is certain that they were under the happicft Cir- 
2 — to have eſfected this, ſoon aſter the 
War; ſor their great naval Power, which made 
them the undiſputed Maſters of the dea, made them 
likewiſe equally eſteemed and feared by their Neigh- 
bours. To this we may add the Advantages of their 
Situation, and Knowledge in all maritime Affairs, 
with their numerous Ships and the Benefits of their 
1 which might have enabled them 
to improve and "extend their Trade, the only true 
Source of Riches, beyond any other Nation, and 
would have ſoon put them into ſuch a flouriſhing 
Condition, as would have deterred the moſt power- - 
ful. of their | Neighbours from entertaining Y | 
Thoughts. of diſturbing their Tranquility; 
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But they had the Misfortune, for ſeveral Years, 
to groan under the Government of a Set of Mmters, 
- who were too intent upon their own Intereſt. to have 
any ſerious Regard for the Welfare of the Publick ; 
though that was the conſtant Subject of their own 
Praiſes; and the better to carry on their ſelfiſh and 
miſchievous and divert the People of Athens 
from looking into their Conduct, they not only pro- 
moted continual Diſſentions amongſt them, under 
the different DiftinQions of Faveurers or Oppeſers of 
the Tyranny of PiSISTRATUS ; but they like- 
wiſe engaged them, on one Side or the other, in 
every Quarrel, that aroſe not __ in Greece, but in 
Aa and Places at the greateſt Diſtance, upon the 
ſmalleſt Pretences of antient Alliances, or Kindred 
with their Anceſtors ; by which Means they waſted 
their Strength and Riches in many fruitleſs and un- 
neceſſary foreign Expeditions, for no other Purpoſe 
than to make a Parade of their Power at Sea; and 
which had no other Effect than to increaſe the Envy 
* of . — S Hine, 4 
Io ſupport extraordinary extravagant 
Expences, they were obliged to raiſe almoſt as great 
and heavy Impoſitions, as © v "ADE, My of 
the Perſian Mar, to the great y of Trade and 
Impoveriſhment of the People; and though this was 
coloured with the ſpecious Pretences of extinguiſhing 
all Remains: of the former War, and ſettling a ſolid 
and 77 Peace ; yet it did not prevent the fre- 
quent Mur murs and Complaints of the Publick ; 
nor were there 1 Perſons, who vigorouſly and 
honeſtly oppoſed Meaſures, which were fo viſibly 
deſtructive of the true Intereſts and Safety of Athens; 
| Meaſures, which it would have been i ble to 
have continued, if the Heads of the Factian, who got 
Poſſeſſion of the Government, had not found Means 
to delude the People, from Time to Time, with 
he great Adyantages they were every Day to re- 
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ceive from an I, effubli Peace, by which 
they were to be delivered from all Apprehenſions of 
the Return of or any of his Deſcendents x 
and the Balince of Power was for ever to be ſecuted 
to the Atheniamt ʒ a Notion, which had been ſo -fee>, 
ceſsfully propagated in Atham, and ſo much intoxia 
cated the Minds of the People, that there was no 
Impoſition ſo groſs, which their Leaders could not 
paſs upon them, under this Pretence; and it was 
the never failing Argument ſor ſilencing a Oppoſi- 
tion, and removing all Objections tothe moſt” chi: 
mericul Proje #5, or we ee Propoſiiates+in their, 
publick Aſſemblies- nr en wal icw 
Aitben was daily languiſhing under this unhappy 
Management, which would have brought certain 
Ruin upon her in the End, without the Galamity ot 
the F Har; for notliiug prevented it but 
the continual Struggles of het great Mer ta ſupplant 
one another. This kept them it ſume Aweand/re- 
ſtrained them from doing all the Miſchief, wllieh 
they had both in — and Powet ;fo 
that the Preſervation of Athert, ſor ſome Tlie, 
may be ſaid to be owing in a great Meaſure; to the: 
hore Continuance of thoſe in the Adminiſtratiun. 

But Cimon, Arxiſtides and Tolmidas, with ſeveral 
— conſiderable Men of real Merit aud Abilities, 
who, notwithſtanding ſome Failings, had done 
their Country very great and eminent (Services 
theſe Men, I ſay, happening to go. off the Stage very, 
near one another, left the Field open to PERICLESy 
who firſt ſubverted their Conſtitution, and then 
erected to himſelf an arbitrary Tower. which. ended 
in the Deſtruction of Athens... f 

He was à Gentleman of a private Fe burt 
— — which made him ſtick at 
nothing to advance. himſelf in the State. For this 
Purpoſe he ſet out on the Foot of Liberny,: and 
8 the Affections of 2 People, by a 
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2 Zeal for their Intereſt upon 


_ to carry his Point, though ſure to be diſcovered 2 


be ſeemed to entertain of his oum 
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all Occaſions; but 
—————— — chaſe 
Methods; he threw off the Maſk, and treated them 
with the utmoſt Inſolence; by Turns betra ing all 
.thoſe, who truſted him, and knowing no Friend- 
thips, or COLE bur fuch as favoured, or. 
fed his corrupt Purpoſes. He gave a very" remar 
ble Inſtance of this, with Regard — — 
Athenian of great Parts and Integrity, but one, 
whom Perichs hated and conſtantly for 
keeping him under that Subordination, which be; 
came his Station and Character. Yet Cinun after- 
wards falling under a — — the People, 
he ſcreened him in the publick — 
made a Bargain with — gy ares 
between 'them ; but Sy coy os Ante 
venge himſelf in the Ruin of his 15 
e be wes Muſter of great Volubility of Ton 

As he was Ma of gert ity —_ 
with a Knack of —ͤ— —— and 
had joined to this à very darin 
Aſſurance; ſo he knew — Frere —— 
prove them to his own Advantage, in ſupporting 
any Propoſition, right or wrong, as” it beſt ſuited 
his preſent Purpoſe ; for nothing was more common 
than to ſee him in en {ſemby with great Zeal con- 
futing his own Arguments in a former one; and he 
never ſcrupled to contradict the moſt certain Truths, 
or to aſſert the moſt notorious Falſhoods, in order 
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few Hours afterwards, DR pp ny _ ware: co 

ready at Hand. t | * 
But notwithſtanding the whack ** 
— 


Cunning, he was convinced they would prove but a 
very feeble and ſhort · lived to him, without 
ſome better Aſſi ſtance. He thereſore made Uſe of 
all his Art and Contrivance, to work himſelf _ 
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the Adminiſtration, of the publick Revenues 3, in 
ba had the gaed Luck to een Je. 
of. Ariflides t who, having been. long Treaſurer, of 
def OE ITED — ks =} 

ray t xpences is- 'uneral 
it been for Athens, if Pericles, had ſucceeded him in 
his noble Qualities, as well as Empioyment. But 
his Character was the Reverſe of the goo rite, Ariftides, 
and his Adminiſtration one continued ; 
pine and Proſuſion. Thus did he eſtabliſh his «Pow: 
er on a much mare. laſting; Foundation than 
Predece ſſors, by — the Foibles a 
Viees of Mankind, which are too often; the the. ſureſt 
Hold upon them ; for though it is 2 to. be inta- 
gined but that many Corruptions had ſprung up, 
2 the former Diſorders and Weakneſs of the 
ment; yet ſome Remains of the Modeſty 
— — — e 
the Atheniens from an open and avowed roftitution 
of their Integrity; but Pericles, by the licentious 
Diſtribution of Bribes and. among the the Peo- 

timents n for- 


ple, ſ on (extinguiſhed, all Sen 
mer Honeſty and Love of their Country, which 
treated as the eee and 
the Endeavours of a few to oppoſe. this Torrent of 
Iniquity: were bp gudlich pod naging; Jett. of, his 
Converſation. 93: 114i 4 825 Iv Flow . of 79 
thav Spirit of 


Expence and Luxury un 
der the miſtaken Notion of Pan, which con- 
ſumed the Eſtates of the beſt». Families, in Athens, 
and ſoon made them ſo-neceflitous,,. that. forgetting 
their, antient Honours and the, Dignity, 4 their 
Birth, they were Not aſhamed to. become the knoWn n 
Penſioners of Pericles, living in as ahject 9 
r 4d AW. 
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whote eel an — compleat —— — 
the very Money, - which was reſerved for the Neceſ- 
fities of War only, was ſpent in debauching the 
Minds of the People and what was ' defign'd-: for 
their Preſervation, turn'd to their Deſtruction. 
As Pericles was not qualify'd by his Rank to be 
of the Aﬀembly of the Areopagus ; (the great and 
ſupreme” Judicature of Athens;) ſo to remove every 
Obftatle t6 his Ambition, he employ'd all his Art 
to undermine their Authority, and by Degrees drew 
all publick Buſineſs of to the popular 
Afemblitt ; "where, by the Aﬀfiſtance of Briber, Pen- 
and E 4, which were all at his Diſpo- 
ſal, he was ſecure of eaivying: — 
without 
This, together — the: — Diſe 
with which Pericles affected to treat them upon all 
Occaſions, and their ſlaviſh Submiſſion, at the ſame 
Time, to alt his Orders, falling-in with the general 
Depravation of the Times, ſoon brought them into 
the loweſt Contempt with the People, and deſtroyed 
all Regard for that antient and auguſt Aſſembly, which 
8 deen ——— Defence 
of the Conſtitution. 26 4 4 
Aͤſter this fatal Blow: 8 which ane the 
roudeſt Boaſt of its Liberties, and had ever ſhewed 
| greateſt Jealouſy of any Ineroachments upon 
them, | Pericles obtained almoſt as abſolute and un- 
controuled à Power as the Tyrant Py/ifratus him- 
ſelf; which gave Occaſion to the calli ing him and 
his Creatures the new Py/ifratides 
well known that che Arch had the Exerciſe — 
regal Fowet, yet we ſcarce read of any Thing but 
their Names, duting the whole Miniſtry of Piel ; 
to whom all Applications, both at home and abroad, 
Were — riadey and he ſcarce . chem the 


— of Sovereignty. ' © au n, 1 
t 
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But in the Height of this Proſperity, 1 
a little diſturbed with the Threats of a War from 
Sparta ; the Seeds of which, as is before obſerved, 
were ſown after the End of the Perfian War, and 
ripened into Action by the monſtrous Conduct of 
Pericles, who by Turns provoked their Reſentment, 
and courted their wann in the molt i hog 
ous Manner. 

It would be adios e l 
upon the particular Differences, which had from 
Time to Time, ariſen between them, ane 
the Nude iiee of the tius States Nan 

Many Endeavours had been uſed, to pat an End 
to this uneaſy Situation of Affairs; in which both 
States were under the Inconveniencies and Expences 
of an actual War, though no formal Declaration 
had been made of one, and the Interruptions the 
Athenians found in their Trade, with the Continu- 
ance of ſevere Taxes, occaſioned; many :loud 
Complaints amongſt the People; to quiet which 2 
ſort of Ceſſation was upon for five Years. 
This, however, laſted but a very ſhort Time, the 


old Grudges breaking out again into new Hoſtili - 2 | 


ties; in the Purſuit of which both Parties being 
tired, a Peace was made between them for thirty 
Years, though it laſted between five and ſix Years 
only, which were chiefly employed in forming new 
Alliances, in order to be prepared for War; each 
Side being very ſenſible that the Articles of the Treaty 
were only patched up for the preſent, but were not 


a ſufficient Foundation for a laſting Peace; and ac- 


cordingly they were very negligently obſerved on 


both Sides; but it was the Misfortune of Athens al- 
ways to loſe Ground by theſe ſhort. Intervals, of 
— ; ſor their unhappy. Behaviour had irritated 
many of their Neighbours againſt them, and their 
derated Subjects took the firſt Opportunity to 
chuſe nw Prubv, and free themſelves from. the | 
I 4 | grievous 


[276] 
grievous Impoſitions, which the Athenians had laid 
them, under the Pretence of- raiſing Supplies 
- Pericles, well foreſeeing the fatal Conſequences, 
which an open Rupture with Sparia would be to 
his Affairs, neglected no Endeavours to prevent it; 
and it is, not improperly, ſaid that the Age of Ne- 
gotiation then began in Greece, Miniſters and Am- 
Saſſadors were ſeen continually poſting not only over 
all Greece, but even in the adjoining Kingdoms of 
Macedon, Theſſaly and ' Thrace ; both Sides endea- 
vouring to engage them in new Alliances in their Fa- 
vour; and Pericles was not aſhamed to court the 
Friendſhip even of the Perfians, to whom he had 
formerly profeſs'd ſo much Enmity and Hatred, by 
putting the Ballance of Power in their Hands. 
He did not make a much better Bargain for his 
Country with ſome other of their Allies, who owed 
—— — 5 
grea riendſhip em; yet being in Hop 
of an Addition of Power and Wealth, by the Di- 
minution of the Trade of Athens, and the Decreaſe 
of their naval Strength, in Conſequence of it, they 
very faintly ſupported the Intereſts of the Aibenians, 
2 remiſsly diſcharged the Obligations of their Al- 
nees. „ 246- 4: 232634 5-6 >: 31. Y 
«7 Pericles, to remedy theſe growing Miſchiefs, en- 
deavour'd to gain over to his Intereſt ſome of the 
neighbouring Powers, oy the oſition of certain 
wild and impracti rojectsʒ as joining the 
Forces of Athens to theirs, and making new Acceſ- 
fions to their Dominions, by altering the Depen · 
dencies of ſome of the leſſer Principalities of Greece 
but this Scheme gain'd him nothing but Shame and 
1 
been ſpent in fruitleſs N tions, 
had Recourſe 1 Methods, which he 
found ſo very ſucceſsful at home, and back d 
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foreign Tranſactions with the Offers of a round 
Sum of Money; by which Means r many 
of the leſſer States of Greece to lend their Names, at 
leaſt, to his new Alliances, and kept ſome of the far 
vourite ones in conſtant Pay, under the Pretence of 
making good their Expences, in keeping Troops to 
upon Occaſion, though they en 

raiſed one Man more for this Service 3 98 
As he could not treat in the ſame Manner with 
5 Powers, he made his Application to their 
Minifers, whom he judged by himſelf, and endea- 
vour'd that Way to gain them to his Intereſt, / Moſt 
of them tool his Money; and; perhaps, excuſed 
themſelves by their Intentions of neither doing him 
—— nor their Country any Harm; ſor they 
only amuſed him with Intelli of pretended 
Secrets, 1 1 Thin hings of little 05 
no Conſt o bo now ot ue e ie 

By this infamous! , : Athens was mac 
the common T ributary of all Erase and the neigh- 
bouring Powers; not only to the great Waſte of 


the publick 3 but, what was worſe, theſe. 


ideſcenſions from a State, which had for 
— ſo conſiderable a Figure in that 
Part of the World, loft them all their former Aur 
thority, and A ont into the utmoſt Con- 
N * T7 and , muck Fi ; 
at Perieles. endeavour'd, om 
Time, 2 over therpreſent 
continually amuſing the People | 
the ts of his Negotiations: abroad; and even 
the Pe lexity of them was of Benefit to him: ſor 
it help'd to divert the Publick from looking into his 


Conduct; his Creatures, upon the leaſt Offer at it, 


crying out that Diviſions at home would give the 
greateſt Eneouragement ta the common Enemy. 
"The preſent Uncertainties gave him likewiſe ſome 
Proteus or . vaſt; Expences, either to 
carry 


(198 ] 
carry on Engagements to prevent a War, or for 
making the neceſſary Preparations - to begin one; 

and thus Arguments were never wanting to fleece 
the People, "who in vain complain'd of the great 
Profuſion of the publick Money, without any Ac- 
count having been given of it by One, who had for 
fo many Years the ſole and abſolute Diſpoſition of 
their Revenues z? whereas it had ever been uſual be- 
ſore his Time for the Prytanis, who were a Commit- 
tec bf the Senate, annually to examine the publick 
Accounts, in the moſt ſolemn Manner, being ſworn 
upon the Altar, before they enter d upon that Of- 
ſice, to diſcharge their Duty with the utmoſt Im- 
rtiality, Fidelity and Juſtice to their Country. 
55 careful have all wiſe Governments ever been to 
preſerve this Branch of the Adminiſtration from Cor- 
ruption; well knowing that without it all other 
Precautions would be vain and incffeQual'to fu 
the Liberties of a free People. - rü ad yo 
As Pericles ſell under the bsw Cenſure of the 
People, on this Account, ſo he did not eſcape bein 
ſeveral Times charged in the fo blick Aſſemblies with 
the viſible —3 of his Management; which 
once went ſo far that Dracontides,” as Plutarch in- 
forms us, carry'd a Reſolution, or Deeree, for im- 
peaching him of embezzling the publick Treaſure; 
but Agnon, one of his Creatures, by the Alteration 
of ſome Words, render'd” it ineffectual; and b 
theſe little Arts and Shifts, which too many of h 
Dependents in the Senate were always to coun- 
tenance and ſupport,” he-baffled all Endeavours to 
obtain any Account of the immenſe Sums, which 
he had ſpent, during his Adminiſtration. 
But it would have been impoffible for bum to have 
ſtood the general Clamour and Demand of the Peo- 
le ſor bringing him to Juſtice, if he had not had 
— to a new Artifice, which no Miniſter be- 
ne the Aſſurance to! attempt. * 
a Fro- 
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gant Expe 


fare at Dx Los, which was depoſited there by.the 


[19] 

a Propoſal for allowing him ten Talents for Secret- 
Service- Money ; ; which, though no very great Sum, 
rk as it was underſtood, and even acknowledged by 

imſelf, to be the Wages of Iniquity, it was giving a 
publick Sanction to Co „and was a 
that at once quite overturn'd all the antient Checks 
and Controuls, by which their Anceſtors had, in 
the ſtricteſt Manner, guarded againſt the Embez- 
zlement of publick Money; the Diſpoſal of which 
was, by this Stroke, put into the abſolute Power of 
him, who was at the Head of the Treaſury ; for un- 
der this Cover he had the moſt unlimited Scope to 
2 any Expences, under Pretence of the publick 


One would think that nothing more could have 
been deſired to gratify the moſt inſatiable Thirſt of 
Power and ey but ſuch were the extrava- 
nces of Pericles, in unprofitable Negotia- 
tions abroad, and ſatisfy ing the craving Importuni- 
ties of his Dependents at home, who always roſe in 
their Demands in Proportion to the Difficulties, in 


. which they ſaw him engaged, and the Want he had 


of their Service, that though he fear'd no Repulſe 
to the moſt unreaſonable Demand of new Supplies, 
yet being conſcious himſelf of his exorbitant Ex- + 
pences, he to be aſkamed that the People 


Thould ſee what Money he conſumed. He therefore 
reſolved to make one bold Step 
himſelf of a Fund, which would at once 


more, to ſecure 
anſwer 
es and conceal his Profuſions. This he 
xecution, by ſeizing upon the facred Trea · 


his Pu 
put in 


common Conſent of the States of Greece, to be kept 
inviolable, never to be touch'd but in Caſe of the 
utmoſt Extremity, and that not without their Ana” 
nimous Advice and/Conſent. + jo en 
> Such' an:open Violation of the publick Faith raiſed 


k mama of all Greece upon Pericles z 2 
; | ca= 


— 


1180 | 
endeavour d to palliate at firſt with the Pretence of 
its being in gr 


there were, who had the Virtue or Courage to op- 
poſe” him, even in this extreme Act of Violence, 
he grew bolder, in a little Time, and being preſs'd 
upon this Article, openly defy'd them in the pwublick 
Affemblies, and with: the- moſt aſſuming Arrogance 
declared, that the Money, when it was. once granted, 
was 'no longer theirs; who gave it, but theirs, who 
- - He ſoon after follow'd this with another Declara- 
tion; that the Neceſſities of the State, of which he 
was 10 be the Fudge himſelf, were above all Laws, 
and that nothing tuas ſo ſacred but that even. the Plate 
and Riches of the Temples might be ſeized, and Re/litu- 
tion made afterwards ; well knowing that it would 
not be in his Time, nor any Part of his Concern. 
This great Treuſure being now wholly in the 
Poſſeſſion of Pericles, he had no farther Trouble than 


to give ſuch Account of it to the Publick 28 he 
appointing Per fans 


thought fit ; for any Propoſal of 
(as was the antient Cuſtom) to examme his Books, or 
count the Talents remaining, was oppoſed with the old 
Cant of diſtruſting ſo virtusus an Adminiſtration, as 
his Creatures had the Impudence to call it, and for- 


ſions at home; the conſtant Artifice of thoſe, wh 4c: 


ate engaged in Meaſures! deſtructive to their Coun+ 
try, and are ſenſible that their Actions will not bear 


Examination; - whereas, in Truth, no Enemy is ſo 


dangerous to à fee People as theſe dome/tich; Spoilers 3 
for though Nations may, and often have been, laid 
waſte by foreign Invaders; yet many of them have 
recovered their antient Freedom and P ity, as 


. 


the Perun; whereas Hiſtory affords us n 


a 


for the gene wy 5 of their Lu xury and 2 ; 
rity have for ever Ben 


S © + ® 


ns, ſtruck every honeſt. enn dumb b with 
32 — at the continued, abject Compliances - 
of their Fellow-Citizens. Pericles now flattered 
himſelf that his Authority and Power were ſo firml 
eſtabliſhed, as to be out A. the Reach of all Acei- 
dents, This made him fo haughty and inſolent, 
that he became grievous to his own Creatures, and 
the Object of univer/al Odium ; which was not a 
little heightened by the growing Neceſſities of the 
State, and the Poverty of the People ; ſa. that the 
former Clamours were again renewed with great 
lm and Reue for Ke 550 5 of the 5 
ition of the Money, whi been diſſi 

during his long and expenſive Adminiſtration. This 
Irouzed his Apprebenſions and threw him into great 
Perplexities; which his Relation Alcibiades taking 
Notice of one Day, when he was more melancholy 

nan uſual, he alket him the Reaſon of it. 2 
told him that he was conſidering how to make up | 
counts with the Publick ;, to neh this yo 7725 
rate. (who gave ſuch an early Inſtance of 
hiefs be was one Day to bring upon bis Sau 
1 that he had much better 1 bow to A 
d gromg. any Account. Unhbappily for Athens 
ans Advice, and Mat no other Wa 
* cog and divert; the impending Storm, fro 
urfling a mn; bimſelf, he choſe to, turn ae 4 
Country, by, Plunging. heal, ide A, W Wah 
wut ginyuodqi: ot hin Av l 11 
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ant, notwithſtanding the Inclination 
they had ſhewn to begin the War, yet when Things 
came near to an Extremity, ſtill expreſſed a Deſire 
of continuing the Peace; and at laſt offered to de- 
ſiſt from it, in Caſe the Atbenians would conſent to 
take off the Reſtraint from the Trade of the Mega- 

reans. . 

Pericles, in a long Speech, diſſuaded them from 
accepting the Conditions offered, by telling them 
that though this was a Matter of no great Conſe- 
quence, (as, in Truth, it was not) yet the Manner, 
in which it was aſked, made it neceſſary for the 
Commonwealth to ſhew their Firmneſs on this Oc- 
caſion, in order to ſupport their Honour, and pre- 
vent the Attempts of future Impoſitions upon them, 
in Matters of greater Concern. | 
This determined the vena! Aſſembly for War, 
which was ſoon after begun by the Siege of Platea, 
a ſtrong Town of 2 Importance, and the only 
Acquiſition of the Athenians by all their glorious Suc- 
ceſſes over the Perfian ; which however, in the 
Courſe of the War, was ſcandalouſly neglected by 
the Athenians, and fell a Sacrifice to . 

Some Endeavours were uſed to terminate the War 
ſoon after it begun by a Truce made for a Year, in 
order to agree upon preliminary Articles of Peace ; 
but they were never ſettled in ſuch a Manner as to 
take Effect; and a Peace, that was afterwards con- 
cluded between them, had little better Succeſs, the 
Articles being never put in Execution, or complied 
with on either Side; but the ſhort Time it laſted 
was ſpent in breaking and renewing Alliances with 
their Neighbours in ſuch - — that it would 
require copying out the ook of Thucydides to re- 
17 the mutual Ga Her ltr Tracherts praQiſed 
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y Athens and Sparta, during this Ceſſation, 'which 
both Sides were more tired with than the War; 
and all Greece, with the neighbouring Powers," be- 

| ing 


interr 
Spirit 
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ing now one Way or other en „it was ſoon re- 
newed with the greateſt Animoſity, and at laſt end- 
ed in the entire Reduction of Athens to the Subjecti- 
on of Sparta ; a Fate, which they might in all Pro- 
bability have eſcaped, if Pericles had either the Ho- 
neſty to have preſerved. the Peace, by forbearing to 
intermeddle, where he had nothing to do, or the 
Spirit to have begun the Var ſooner, before Athens 
was quite exhauſted, and had loſt all Credit abroad 
by his wretched Management. 1 
It ought however to be remembered, for the Ho- 
nour of that learned State, that the moſt celebrated 
Wits and Poets of Athens endeavoured to open the 
Eyes of their Countrymen, and animate them againſt 
Pericles, by expoſing his Conduct in ſatirical Poems 
and Invectives, but they were too far gone in Lux- 
ury and Corruption to recover their antient Spirit, 
being continually ſoothed in their Vices by a ſet of 
profligate Writers, whom Pericles had picked up and 
employed in his Service. Theſe Fellows were ſo a · 
bandoned, that they not only made a Jeſt of Li- 
berty, and juſtified all the Methods of arbitrary Go- 
vernment, but put their Patron in Competition-with 
Lab himſelf, and flattered him with the Appel - 
lation of Ohmpius, at the ſame Time that he was 
precipitating the Deſtruction of their Country. 
Thus we ſee that the over - grown Power, Ambi - 
tion, and Corruption of oN MAN brought Ruin 
upon the moſt flouriſhing State in the Univerſe; 
and there are not wanting Inſtances of the like Kind 
in Hiſtory to convince us that the fame Conduct will 


have the ſame Conſequences in all Ages and all 
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J have taken the Motto to this Paper, was 
a Man « on — — 1 of fa- 
vouring the Cauſe of m of writing 
dach and belly 3 D 
innate in the Man; and however we 
may be depraved by bad Education, however in- 
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fition, yet whenever we grow cool, and are not 
immediately agitated by our Paſſions, that Spirit 
breaks out, and ſhews itſelf even in thoſe, ets 
the Loan Abettors of arbitrary Power. - 
the Cardinal, borne down by the Neben uf 
Reaſon, and the Influenee of this Principle of Na- 
ture, expreſſes in this Sentence not only his own 
Opinion, but that of all Mankind, though private 
Reaſons, may induce many to profeſs' themſelves of 
contrary Sentiments.z.- nor is it impoſſible for ſome 
Men, weak in their Natures: and! warm in their 
Tempers, to be either ſp far ſeduced by the Argu- 
ments of deſiguing Men, or ſo heated by political 
Contentions, as even to become in ſome Manner 
convinced, that they have no natural Right to Li- 
berty 3 and that their Princes are born with a juſt 
Title to that arbitrary Power, which ee wo 
Child: of Fraud, or Uſurpation. | F 
It is our great Happinefs that! his: . preſent: Ma- 
jeſty's Dominion is founded upon a better Title 
than either the Jus divinum,. or hbreditary Right. 
He owes it purely to the Farce of the People in Pat- 
lament. He got it by their Favour, and will keep 
it by their Affection ; nor is it leſs for —— 
tage of his Family, or for that of the Nation, that 
he came to the Throne upon theſe Terms. The 
Limitations and Conditions, by the due Obſervance 
of which he is entitled to it, will ſerve as a certain 
Rule to his Poſterity, by which if they guide them 
ſelves, they may depend upon the Hearts and Purſes 
of their Subjects to all Et His Predeceſſors 
had not the ſame Advantages. They were bred up 
in a Notion that their Prerogative- entitled them to 
do what they | pleaſed nor were the Previlaget of 
the People ſo 1 — aſcertain d. This oa 
perpetual ä ſor evil 
Minifters to impoſe} — Hrinca, and for ſeui- 
in Pre to — 5 
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Riſe to unwarrantable Acts of Power; and thus 
frequently expoſed both the —— — — the 
Nation to the utmoſt Conſuſion. | 
Machiavel, in his political Diſcourſes, lays den 
this Poſition; that no Government can long enjoy Li- 
berty, unkeſi it be fre brought back to its firſt 
Prmciples. It is the Nature of all Government to 
degenerate. As it grows older, it gradually devi- 
ates-and flies farther from its firſt Intention, which 
is fingly the Advantage of till at laſt it 
attains ſuch a Degree of Obrruption; that its Order 
becomes entirely inverted; and that Inſtitution, by 
which the Prince was firſt only the Servant of the 
Publicl, obliges the Publich to be Slaves to the Prince. 
For this Reafon he recommends a frequent Renewal 
of the Conſtitution. The various Revolutions in 
this Kingdom have, in a great Meaſure, anſwered 
this End. They have purged off the Luxuriances 
of Power; and though ſew of them have gone ſo 
deep as to bring us baek to the primitive Purity o 
our Conſtituridh they have ſtill preſerved us a 
e People, crane ir loſt in almoſt every other 
Part of 'Europe. ' 
- The laft 10 has dons more for us tam tiny 
of the reſt. I would not be underſtood to ſpeak « 
that, which was brought about in Favour of our 
great Deliverer the Prince Orange. I mean that, 
by which the preſent Rejal Family were ſeated upon 
the Throne. / This happy Change in our Govern- 
ment, though it. is not marked out by any ſuch 
Appellation, is the moſt important we have had, 
Tr has — a few of that Re 
duction to the of 0 „ which 
Machiavel — Conſtitution has re- 
ceived a new Spring from it; and had we taken 
Care to guard againft a few Inconveniences, as we 
might have done, or uſed the ſame Caution to pre- 
_ new Dangers, as to redreſs old Grievances, ou 
Liberti — 
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Liberties had been delivered down to our 
after. a thouſand Years; more ſecure and — 
greater Proſpect of long Duration; —_ at the "_ 
W - of the-Commonwealth,  - 

The Sentence PRE this Ae an 
Account of the firſt Powers, with which Princes 
were inveſted. It alledges, That the preſent 
Power of unlimited Monarchs owes its Riſe only 
to an Abuſe of the firſt Truſt repoſed in Them ; 
* to which, (though, repugnant to human Nature) 
* by gradual Steps and long Uſe, Men were inſen / 
ſibly — The original State of Monarchy 
is juſtly deſeribed very different from what it is now 
in all arbitrary Governments. Kings wuere then na 

more tban Che or r e in States 
lican and free. 

t ought to give every Engliſhman the eee 
Satisfaction to find the Conflitutron we now live un- 
der, ſince its laſt Renewal, e wo) near a Re- 
ſemblance to primittve Liberty, Princes are 
now, in a great Meaſure, upon the fame Foot with 


theſe Chiefs, or principal Magiſtrates of old. i They 


have Authority given them to defend the Laws of 
the Land, but not to break them. They have too 
lately received their Crown from the Hands of the 
Nation to forget that it is to them only they o Ce 
it, and that conſequently they can be entitled to no 
Powers but what are granted by them. The Peo- 
ple muſt ſtil remember that their own Hands adorn d 
the Temples of their Kings, and can have Recourſe 
to inown and — if Privilege and Prero- 
gative ſhould ever claſu. They are no longer to be 
abuſed by the Sound of Words; nor will they ſuffer 
themſelves any longer to be duped: into an Opinion, 
2 moſt of thoſe, who have enjoyed the Title 
of Xing, have alſo an arbitrary Sway, that therefore 
"gal — muſt N. import an abhſalute 
b y look upon 8 | 
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of the many, which have different Meanings; and 
fignifies with us no other than 4 third: Bf, ſupe- 
rior. to every Individual, yet: inferior to the colle- 
ctive * of the People, whoſe Advantage and 
Proſperity were. the only: Cauſes of its/Exiſtence. 

The 4d of Settlement has obtained all theſe great 
Advantages for us. That Compact between Prince 
and People, which has been formerly treated by ſome 
Perſons ach a mere Chimera, id now no longer to 
de diſpu In that A&# are contained certain Sti- 
2 1 Conditions, under which the Prince 

ſented to accept, and by which Tenure only 

be holds his Crown. By theſe Means every Sub- 
in the Nation may know the preciſe Extent o 

is Prince's Donn) tos and the Meaſures of his oton 
Allegiance ; how far and how long he" und 


W 
It would de tedionat: enumerate the ay 
and prudent Reſtrictions of this our ſecond Magna- 
Ghartas T ſhall only mention tus of the 
Points in this + Ae, which ſufficiently evince [. 
the Care and with which the Parliament, on 
this Occaſion, purſued the Intereſt of the Nation. 
2 even ſeem, if We may judge from what hay: 
to have carried their Caution he- 
e Bounds of abſolute Neceffity; or Prudence. 
ing apprized that the Dominions of the preſent 
Royal Family were very conſiderable abroad, — 0 
knowing bow far their Tenderneſs for their native. 
Country might carry them to the Prejudice of thi 
Kingdom, they made theſe two Points the prineipa 
Conditions of their Government; firſt; that the 
« King ſhould never leave his | Dominions 
©. :without::conſent of Parliament; and ſecondly 
© that he ſhould never engage England in any Broil 
6: 8 I think w 
to ſay, without any Refle&ion upon chef, 
Prodence of the Palinment „ 3 
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Conditions, that they were upon this Occaſion, a 
little deficient: in good Mannert; but this Error may 
be forgiven, as it proceeded from their Zeal, and 
we have ſince corrected it, by abandoning thoſe too 
Points," of which I. have been ſpeaking; the f 
ſoon after his late Majeſty's Acceſſion tothe Throne; ; 
the other not long ago, in that juſt,” honourable, 
and- e y/9e+" Reſolution of the Houſe of 
Commons, b 1 we engaged 70 ſupport and 
„ maimntam his Wy German minim, with the 
Watms Effrts of t-Britain. - | 

he remaining Articles of the & of - Settlement 
are of och & Nature, that we have no Reaſon to 
fear they will be diſpenſed with. I have already 
ſhewn how much it is the Intereſt of the Prince, as 
well as the Papi, to maintain them. I have men- 
tioned many Advantages ariſing from a Settlement 
eſtabliſhed on the Foot of Liberty. They are ſuch, 
"that I think any Man, who endeavours to raiſe che 
Frergativs one Step higher than it ſtands at preſent, 
or even argues in Favour of ſuch Conduct, either 
with a View to ſeduce the People, or to ingratiate 
vimſelf with his Prince, is the worſt of Traitors, 
a and deſerves the Curls! and Hatred of 'the whole 

| ommunity. | 
Sir Wilkam Temple, in his Obſervatiods TW the 
Dutch Republick, made this judicious Remark. 
That this ſtomachful People, who could not en- 
dure the leaſt Exereiſe of arbitrary Power, or 
7 Impoſitions, under the Spaniſh Government, have 
been ſince inured to digeſt them in the higheſt 
| re, under their own 'populay Mag, es; 
=" bridled with hard Laws ; terrify'd wit ſroere | 
5 Executions ; environ d * | * Frets; and 
T. with che moſt Hu „ and J. 
vet, that _ oye wn. Leh any 
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a The Reaſon of this great and general Content, 


under the moſt ſevere Oppreflion, was only this; 
that they ſound every one ſubject to the ſame Law. 
The Perſons in the Adminifiration could make no 
Advantage from the publick Calamities. On the 
contrary, they felt the Weight bf the publick Mis- 
fortunes more heavily than thoſe, Who had leſ In- 
tereſt in the general Welfare. It was never obſerved 
in that Country, that the principal Men in the Com- 
momwealth encreaſed in Riches, in Proportion as the 
Country grew poorer, or the Publick laboured un- 
der heavier Taxes. Theſe Evils were well guarded 
againſt by their Conſtitution ; and therefore t 
conſidered all their Misfor.anes as a wiſe and ju 
Regulation of Providence for ſome important Ends, 
which conſequently they never repined at. 
The Hanover Succe under the Limitations, 
which I have mentioned, and on which it is found- 
ed, has obtained in a great Meaſure, theſe Advan- 
tages for us. The Prince himſelf is now ſubjeR to 
the Law, and the 42 of Settlement binds him equally 
with the maangſ Peaſant,  ' 
The Benefits of this excellent Eſtabliſhment are 
not ſo eaſily diſcovered, till ſome Abuſes happen. 
But if ever a wea# and corrupt Admini/tration ſhould 
ariſe; if an evil Minifler ſhould embezzle the pub- 
lick Treaſure; if he ſhould load the Nation, in 
Times of Peace, with Taxes greater than would be 


neceſſary to defray the Charge of an expenſive War; 


if the Money thus raiſed ſhould be expendet, under 
the Pretence of ſecret Services, to line his own Pock- 
ets ; to ſtop the Mouths of his hungry Dependents ; 
to bribe ſome future Parliament to approve his Mea- 
ſures ; and to patch up an ill-digeſted, baſe, diſho- 
nourable Peace with foreign Powers, whom he ſhall 
have offended by a continued Series of Provocations 
and Blunders ; if he ſhould adviſe his Sovereign to 
make it a Maxim, that his Security conſiſted in the 
i f Continuance, 


| 
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Continuance, or Increaſe of the public Debts, and 
that his Grandeur was founded on the Poverty of 
his Subjects; if he ſhould hazard the AﬀeRions of 
the People. by procuring greater Revenues "for the 
Crown, than they ſhould be able to ſpend, or the 
People be well able to raiſe; and after this engage 
his Prince to demand ftill farther Sums as his Right, 
which all Men ſhould be ſenſible were not his Due: 
I fay, if the Nation ſhould ever fall under theſe un- 
happy Circumſtances, they will then find the Ex- 
cellence of a free Conſtitution. The publick Diſcon- 
tent, which upon ſuch Occaſions has formerly burſt 
forth in a Torrent of Blood, of univerſal] Confuſion 
and Deſolation, will make itſelf known only in 
faint Murmurs, and dutiful general Complaints. 
The Nation will wait long, before they engage in 
any deſperate Meaſures, that may en a Con- 
ſtitution, Fiber pode _ and from which 
they confidently expect a: ſure, though perhaps a 
dilatory Juſtice, upon ſuch an; enermous Offender. 
| Theſe are the ineſtimable Advantages of our pri- 
ſent, happy Settlement. Let us prize it as we ought. 
Let us not have the worſe Opinion of the Thing it- 
ſelf, becauſe it may, in ſome Inſtances, be abuſed, * 
But let us retain the higheſt Veneration for it. Let 
us remember how much it is our Right, and let us 
reſolve to preſerve it untainted and inviolate. Thus 
ſhall. we. truely ſerve. our Ning ; we ſhall do our 
Duty to our Country 3. and preſerve ourſelyes in the 
Condition, for which all Men were originally deſigu- 
ed ; that is, of a free n. 
(1% + £37 - 2007] | 
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TT 8 obſerve a Set of Writers cha 
others with formi Republican Schemes, when f 
themſelves are the who in Effect, and by 
the neceſſary Conſequence of theit Way of Reaſon- 
ing, have been placing our excellent in a 
moſt ridiculous and oontemptible Light. According 
to them; it is no better than « Jumble of incompa- 
tible Powers, which would and fall to 
Pieces of themſelves, unleſs reftrain'd and _ by 
fach bs a <p Methods-: as thoſe of £ — 
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and act, as they would —— and act, if uninfluen- 
ced b private Intere 1 or corrupt Motrves. Now, 
if ſock on be ce, was univerſal and 


unlim _ 4 499 dah 2 whole Hun ſe, the Monar- 
chy would be ahelute, and whenever this eur. 
prevails in any Degree, it * to arbitrary 1 

. or 
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For this Reaſon, the true Friends of Liberty muſt 
perpetually guard againſt ſuch Influences ; which is 
not ſetting up. a new Form of Government, but pre- 
ſerving the old. _ 

Our Conflitution may, in ſome Senſe, be ſaid to 
be a fleeting Thing, which at different Times hath - 
differ'd from itſelf, as Men differ from themſelves 
in Age and Youth, or in Sickneſs and Health; but 
ſtill it is the ſame, and it is our Duty to preſerve 
it, as far as we are able, in its full 1 and 
Vigour. I don't know a more uſeful Turn of 
Mind, and what will contribute more to this End, 
than that, which diſpoſeth us to obſerve the ſeveral 
Changes in our Conſtitutian; the Cauſes, which have 
pt roduced them ; and the Con/equences attending them. 

don't pretend, for my Part, to enter, far into this 
Subje& ; but will only offer ſome few Obſeryations 
an 8 hath happen d of that Kind, during the 
77 of King WILLIAM and Queen ANNE; 
J leave it to other Pens to remark farther back, 
br ; continue ſuch Remarks farther on. - 

At the Time of the Revolution, our Conſtitution 
received a conſiderable ko, by that Act, which 
is calbd the Declaration of: Rights ; by wh ich, we 


hope, an End is put to the e Claims and 
Practices of ſome former Reigns ; ſuch as that of a 
Power in the Crown to d: penſe je with the Sogn of 


E. 


the Laws, as alſo that of keeping up a landing 
in Time of Peace without Conſe nt of Parliament ; 
ſome other Particulars, which are contained in that 
Ad. I don't reckon that we obtained any Thing 
new by it; any Thing, that was not our juſt Right 
before; nor does it provide ſuch Remedies for us, or 
ſuch Penalties for hs Offenders againſt it, as might 
| have been contrived ; yet it is an Advantage to have 

that expreſly declared and acknowledged to be aur 
Right, which had once been brought, how unjuſtly 5 
ſoever 9 into Diſpute, | | 

About 
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About five or ſix Years after this, we, obtained 
the Triennial Aer; which was an additional Security 
to our Liberties ; for though it may ſeem, from the 
Reaſon of Things and antient Ufage, that Parlia- 
ments ought to have been either annual, or to contt- 
nue no longer than till the particular Buſmeſs, for 
which they were ſummoned, was finifhed ; yet, by 
the Precedents made of the lung Continuance of t 
fame Parliament, in the Reigns of Charles the 'fir/# 
and ſecond, it was become fit and requiſite to enact, 
by an expreſs Law, that there ſhould be a new one, 
at leaſt, once in three Years. It may, perhaps, be 
wondered that this was not taken Gire of in the 
Declaration of Rights ; for though it 'is declared that 
Parliements ought to be held frequently ; (by which 
might not improperly be underſtood new Parliaments) 
et, in a Matter of ſuch Imp ce, one might 
have expected more clear and politive Expreffions. 
The only Reaſon I can aſſign for this is, that hat 
Declaration was chiefly intended to aſſert and affure 
to us thoſe Rights, which had been invaded by King 
Fames. Now, that of holding the ſame Parliament 
for a long Term was no Part of the Complaints againſt 
his Government; ſince during his ſhort Reign he 
called but one Parliament, and that he diſſolved ab- 
ruptly at their ſecond Sefſiane, 
But I proceed to mention thoſe other Heis, - which 
King Wilkam paſſed, for ſecuring to us free Parlia- 
ments, and conſequently our Conſfitution and Liberties. 
There was one, to prevent double and falſe Returns; 
another to prevent Bribery ; another to prohibit 
* Commiſſuns of the Exciſe fitting in the Houſe ; and by 
a Chuſe in an A# of the 12th of his Reign, which 
is the Act of Settlement, it was provided that after 
his Deceaſe, and the Deceafe of the then Princeſs 
Anne, no Perſon, who had any Office, or Place of 
Profit under the King, or recetved any Penſion thy be 
Grown, ſhould be capable of ſerving as a . 
| | ' Houſe 


wo 


| tainly giving — and Seite) to our Liberiies, 
= in the moſt important and eſſential Article; > for the 
itt || Freedom and Independeney of this Aſſembly is inde- 
for niably the — of them all, and upon . the 
5 Bd Fabrick ef our whole Conſtitution e 
oY Members of this Houſe are the Truſtees 5 4 Guzr- 
dians of all we have, and of all our Poſterity. _ 
I will add one Inſtance more of the-Avarii 
aceruing to the Cauſe of Liberty, under, tze Reign o 
that glorious Deliverer of our Country. What Em 
is, his complying witk the Deſire of! his" eople and 
Parliament, in reducing the Number of the unding 
Forces in Erigland to about 70 Men.” Thus we 
ſee chat as, the coming in of King mm, dür 
Religion and Liberties were preſerved” from the Be- 
ons. ſigns: and Projects chen on Foot to deſtroy rb; FT. 
that by "bis ſuecbetling Reign; he. farther ſtren 
Fare and ſecured them to us by g Laws"! I ade 
; help thinking, that dene e ſhalt be thought 
proper to ſet up an equeſtrian Statue to the Mem- 
ry of that Printe, an Inſcription ought to 4 
ersven oh the Fedeſtal in theſe, or ſuch xe V 
— To the immortal Memory ef King Wrr l 
Arche third, who by an hazardous andigforibus En- 
< rerprize” preſerved the B Nation from * the 
en inimindhe 1 Danger of PoperF and Slavery 3. and 4 
ter wards with more Glory, as Erurisg us fo 
© future is doing a far greater Good than only onde 
preventing a preſent Danger, he confirmed/*n 
© ſtrengthened its Liberties b ſuch excellent La 
© as the TRTENNIAL Acer, and that of the 12 


* 
© of his Reign, entitled an Act for the FARTHER 


© L1MITATION of the Crown, and bettet Teciri 
© THE RIORHTS and LI ERTIES of the St 

It can be no Objectiom againſt ſetting 5 
Memorial of thoſe E that the firft” of 
repealed, and that the aol | 


ME 


uch a 


iN 
| I the 
other 


ng thoſe Laus was der- 


* n = 


rr rr r - r * 
— © VOOR EAT Hope > 4 Ogg >» i rr c a n * ; 
* 


x tm an 


1 
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_ ther is repealed like wiſe; for though, in Deference 
to the Wiſdom of the Legiſſature, we ſuppoſe that 
the Repeal was for good — 265 with Regard to the 
Time, in which they were z yet we may 
affirm that the enacting of them, at the Time they 


. . were enacted, was for gend Reaſons too, and ſuch as 


ariſe from a X 2 of the Nature of Govern- 
742 the neee of en and Nan in 
tates. 


— the ſame Thing as baving a Lau, that 
would have excluded all Perſons, who bold Places, 
from fitting there ?—Is 2222 of above 17,000 
Men, at the Expence of 8 50, ooo /. 2 2 Ann. ſor 

the Service of * the — hing as an 
Army of 5000 Men, at the of 350, ooo . 
2 for England; and 1 will ſuppoſe there 
might be about 3000 Men more for Scotland ?——Is 
the Riat-42, which eſtabliſhes Paffrve-Obedience and 
 Non-Refiflance by a Law, even in Caſes of the ut- 
.moſt Extremity, the ſame Thing as leaving the 
People at Liberty to redreſs themſelves, when they 


e grievouſly oppreſſed, and thereby oblige tbe 
"Prince, in { fome Meaſure, to depend on they Aa- 


17 to return from whence I have digrefs'd, and 


to the next Reign. In that of Queen Anne a 
1 2 nſive War a er France involved the Na- 


tion ĩn a 2 Debt, (which 1 2 will be a Warn- 


to us from in in and oc- 
ms" engag 8 haſtily another) 7 


\ 
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caſion'd the granting ſeveral Duties and Taxesy 
which are received by the Crown, and charged as 
Funds to pay Intereſt on ſeveral great Sums, that 
have been borrow'd. This Circumſtance is cer- 
tainly of no Advantage to the Cauſe of Liberty, as 

it makes the Crown the immediate Steward and Re- 
ceiver of the annual Income of near fifty Milliant of 

the People's Property; beſides increaſing its Influence 
and Weight by the vaſt Number of Officers, em- 


ploy'd in collecting, overſeeing and paying theſe 


Funds and Revenues. I muſt farther add, that tbere 
was a Clauſe in an Act of Parliament repeal'd in this 


Reign, which till then had been highly valued, as 


what would tend very much' to the Security of our- 


Liberties. I mean that Clauſe 'of the 12th of King 
William above-mention'd, by Virtue of which, 


after the Deceaſe of the Queen, no Perſon having 


any Place could fit in the Houſe of Commons. 


mention this without any Deſign to caſt the leaſt 
Reflection on that excellent Princes, who paſs d many 
good Laws for the Security of Liberty, as will appear 
from what I am going to mention; for by the ſame 
Ad, in which that Clauſe was repenl'd, there was 


another inſerted,” by which all Perſons, holding the 
ſeveral Offices therein 
from fitting in the H. 
Perſons, holding any new Places, created ſince 1705. 
By the /ame Aci all Perſons, who, after their Ele- 


ction into Parliament, - ſhall: accept any Office of 


Profit whatſoever under the Crown, (except in the 


Army or Navy) are declared incapable of fitting in 
the Houſe, unleſs re- elected. Ia conſenting to” 


theſe Clauſes, her Majeſty gave us immediate Poſ- 


ſem̃on of the Benefit of them; whereas that of the 


I2th of King illiam, 0 though it was more exten 
ſive, yet was not to take Place till a Time remote, 
and ſo was d before it came in Force. In the 
5th Year of her Reign, ſhe paſs'd the Qralification- 


ſpecify'd, were incapacitated ' 
ſe of Commons; as well as all 


K 3 ty 


” 0 4 


were once made ſecure agaigſt Bribery» at Eleftons 


can be more reaſonable than to apply an effectual 
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Ad, which requires that every Member ſor a Bo- 
rough ſhall have 300 l. per Annum, and for a County 
6001. per Annum; a Law, which was intended to 
confine the Election to ſuch Perſons as are indepen. 
dent in their Circum/tances ;, have a valuable Stake in 
the N and on N 2 the 1 prop gY 
enga to conſult the publick Good, and A 

to Corruption, This Law has been of great Service 
to us, and is fo ſtill; tho? far from being effeQual z 
but it would be in a great Meaſure needleſs, if we 


and Corruption. after Elections, ; - becauſe the People, 
when left to themſelves, would naturally chuſe the | 
chief and beſt Sort of the Gentry to repreſent them. 18 
But I propoſe, as I faid before, to purſue theſe fam 
Kind of Remarks no farther than zhoſe two 
I will only add, that if any Part of theſe good Laws, 
which til ſubſiſt, and were form'd for the Preſer- 
vation of the Freedom of Parliaments, have not their — 
due Force, N of conceal'd Euaſians, which te 
in Length of Time may have been found out; what boy 


Remedy? Is it not of a hundred Times more Conſe- 
quence to prevent ſuchEvaſionsand any little Frauds in 
the Cuftoms ? If the Laws formegly contrived, for ſe- 
curing to us free Parliaments and fFe 
been d; it is natural to deſire that a proper 
Opportunity may offer —— for recovering what we 
once enjoy d by. expreſs Law, as well as by. the Na- 
ture of our Cen/litutian. And farther, if the publick 
Debts are ſuch an Incumbrance and Embaraisment 
to us, that we could not engage with Vigour in a 
War, even and for our 


may ber- 
ties leſs ſecure; ha Ee oy wh roy Ppt te um 
than to make Uſe Nele we have in ur 
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tional Expenee with all e Frugality, and 
— all Occaſions of — them ? Sure, 
good Ally ean expect that we ſhould act for his 
- with leſs Caution than we uſe for our own; 

or that we ſhould be more quick in making Repri- 
ſals upon the Aggreſſors n n. chan ou are F 


pou thoſe againſt aufe !  » 5-4 
wp ge 


Won I the al Advocates would be thoug 
al ; have any Senſe of Liberty, or ev ris 

We If left gs, 67m nary in their Breaſts, let . come 2 
lions fairly to theſe Points, without Sophiſtry, or Preya- 
rication';” but if, inſtead of this, they are reſolved 
the to drudge on in their odd Road of calling Jacobite. 
— and Republican, they muſt expect to continue in the 
heſe ſame Contempt they are at preſent, and only make 
* their Patron ridiculous, 28 s well a them ſelves. 


— The Frecholders 
12 | in ITICAL, CarEcntsn.” 


ave 115 lately i * ietle piece, intitled, the 3 
, holder's political atechiſm ; ; and as the Duty to aur 
Country is next to our Duty to God, 1 Mak it 
_ ought” to be ſpread. info as many Hands as poſſi- 
ble, at this Juncture. I ſhall 5 my Country 
Readers with wag FD.) of i, which relate im- 
1 to the £5"  on/ittutien | ang; the Li 
berty of the Subject. ITE ods O #3321? 
Baue from he FREEHOLDER's Pot.rricAs 2 
n enn | 


oY 4 be * ee * . 42 5 8 * 
W 
1 7 am 7. N. 46 Pho er öf Gut- 


3 
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Q. IF hat Privilege. enjoyeft thu by being @ Freeholder 
if Great-Britain ? 

A. By being. a Freeholder of Greatr Bene ie L am 

a greater Man in my civil Capacity than the great: 
eſt Subject of an arbitrary Prince; becauſe I am 
governed by Laws, to which I give my Conſent ; 
and my Life, Liberty, and Goods cannot be taken 
from me, but according to thoſe * I am a 
®Freeman. 1 
ur «3 IVho gave thee this Liberty ? SEN 

A. No Man gave it me. Liberty is the natural 
Right of every human Creature. He is born to the 
Exercife of it, as ſoon as he has attained to that of 
his Reaſon ; but that my Liberty is preſerved to me, 
when loſt to a great Part of Mankind, is owing un- 
der God to the Wiſdom and Valour of my Anceſ- 
tors, Freeholders of this Realm. 
* — does ibis Li berty, which thou el, 

A In Laws made by the Conſent of the People, 
A and the due Execution of thoſe Laws. I am free 

not from the Law, but by the Law. " 

Q. Vilt thou Aland faſt in this Liberty, whereunts 
thou art born and entitled by the Laws of thy Country? | 

A. Yes verily, by God's G will; and I 
thank his good Providence thał I am born a Mem- 
ber of a Community governed by Lows and not by 
arbitrary Power. - 
Q. animator pany 05m, Ss 1 fe- 

cure this Bleſſing ta thyſelf and Pofterty ? 
A. As I ama Fre I think A incumbent 
upon me to believe aright concerning the funda- 

mental Articles of the Government, to which I am 
ſubject; to write, ſpeak, and act on all Occafions 
conſormabiy to this orthodox Faith; to oppoſe, 
with all the Powers of m W and Mird, ſuch as 
are Enemies of our good Conſtitution, together with 


all their ſecret and open Abettors, and to be obe- 


nnn 
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dient to the King, che preme Magiſtrate of tho 


<Q, 


Creed? © 

A. I believe that the Sd or legiſlative Pow- 
er of this Realm, reſides in the King, Lords, and 
Commons ; that his — 
is Sovereign, or ſupreme 
whom, upon that Account, all 
that each of tb three Members 9 Mod the Legiſlature 
— — their part ST — ON Ons 
that ; rer 1 t 
Power of rw. he ing wrt eig > Time and 
Place of the Meeting of Parliaments; that the 
Conſent of Xing, 525 and Commons is neceſſary 
to the Being of a Law, and all he hre make but 
one 3 that as to the Freedom of Conſent in 
making of Laws, thoſe three Powers are independent; 
and that each and all the free are bound to 8 
the Laws that are made. | 


is the le n Ry" 
'F Becauſs wht pews Law 4 all” muſt be a- 


preme. 
Q. What meme thes 7 to the King? * 
A. I have hea 2 ifies Law; and 
Loyalty Obedience, according to Law; therefore he, 
who pays this Obedience, is a loyal Subject; and 
7 who executes the King's Cn when 
to Law, is diſloyal and a Fray 
E 1 vor in the Law, that the A 
8E : 
A. It is; 
by themſelves, but mediately by their Officers, and 
inferior Magiſtrates; the Wiſdom of the Law pro- 
vides ſufficiently againſt any undue Exerciſe of dir 
Power, by charging all Acts, and all Kinds 
of Male-Adminiftration upon their Minifers; by”. 


; cen ds ms. 


King George the ſecond 
my of the Law; to 
bo Lui is due In * 


Q. Rehearſe unto me the Article of thy litca 1 


1 
1 
369 * 


for finds Kings do not af dba 


the great Regard, my Cee | 


Maxim, 


— 


V4 8 of 


| 
| 
4 
| 
3 


- Peers were boch Pac hs by the Houſe of Commons, 


i” i. ; 
Maxim, laying him under an indiſputable, Obliga: 


tion not to ſcreen his Mhi/ters from publick Ro 
or. publick Enqui P T7 
©. Il hat aft _=—_ A. by the r. royal ? 


= At A diſcretionary, Power in the King to act for 
the Gd of the People, where the Laws are ſilent, 


never contra 7 r always ſubjec to r Le 
nah then #5 Kong. above the Lans? 


| hs 2 By a Means ; for. the Intention of ME 
ment being the Security of the Lives, e and 
Properties of the Members of the Community, they 
never can be ſuppoſed, by the Law of Nature, to 
give an arbitrary Power over their Perſons and E- 
Tr, King is a Ur. which, tranſlated into ſe · 


* 


veral L if Rt ifhes a Magiſtrate. ith as many 
different, Deg Power, as the Kingdoms 
in the World; at and he can have — but what 
is giyen * by Law ; yea, even the ſupreme, or 

lag ative Power is bound, by the Rules of Equity, 
to govern by Laws enacted; and publiſhed in due 


Form; for what is nat gal; is arbitrary. 


Hue comes it that t _— who ee. 


Members is nec 
fore if the Contr 


Aha oe 


bare. — 24 


3 'The _ 4 an has 2 97 


and by a ſmallP —. in che late civil War 3 ſo 


of fwearing 


= | * 
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Q Can yen give me an A ance, n 1 Form 
of Government may be lept, = yet the Conſtitution 
defroyed ? 

A. Yes. 
Rome were 
ment of the Emperors. There was a Senate, 9 
and Tribunts of the People; as one might ſay, King, 
Lords,” and Commons; "and yet the Government un- 
der the EK was always deſpotiet, and often ty- 
rannical ; and indeed the work of all Governments. 
is 3 ſanctified by the Appearance of Law. 
what Men: fell that great gin into this 


2 lavery © * 
A. I haye read the Roman Hiſtt 


The Forms of the free Government of 


, and by what 


ES All "theſe Things ep u to Romans; but 
8 Parliament of this Nation S. 1 the 

ag yh . 
the 


People? L344 
A pack d Parliament. in Richar: 
dae, Time. eſtabliſhed by a Law the King's arbi- 
trary Power, and with Leave to name a Commi 
_— arliamentary Authority. Parliaments in 
ohth's Time, were faves to 8 and 
Oe tabs the King 8 And there 
are many Inſtances of Parliament. making dangerous 


Peop 83 3 s 
were 

* mdulgent to the — | 
22 The great King Alfred, who declared that the 
Englim Nation was ar as the Thoughts of Man ; 
the glorious „ — — E Aber the fe, Edward 
the third; and Henry 1 th, who would not let 
his People ere to him till he had an Opportunity 
to them, at his Coronation ; and the 
Queen £Pzabeth, who declared it by Law 
Traaſan, during Her Life, and a Premonire-atf- 


the Paple? 


immortal 


d 


preſerved under the arbitrary Govern- 


WR 
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I can judge, it was by Patti, Fact N 
fanding "Armies, * 


a> 


Steps towards the Deſtruction of the Liberty of the 
Adenarehe, who were the 


1 | 


3 | 
terwards, ſo dem the Power of Parliament in limi 
and binding the Deſcent, or Inheritance of the C * | 


or the Clam to it. 
N * — ib Marin: of hereditary, 
indefeazable Right, rerogative, toLaw, 
e intraduced 3 nalen 


A. In the Time of ames the firft; who, by en- 
deavouring to eſtabliſh them, laid the Foundation 
of all the Miſeries which haye ſince happened to his 
F 4 and it is the greateſt Security to the preſent 
Branch of it, that = Dottrines, — ſow the 
Seeds of Jealouſy between the Krng and his People, 
are by the —— Eſtabliſhment quite exploded. 

Q. What deft thou learn from thoſe Hiftories ? 

A. That a King of this Realm, in the full Poſleſ- 
ſion of the ¶ fectim of his People, is greater than any 
arbitrary Prince; and that the Nation can never be 
effectually undone but by a wicked Parliament; and 
laſtly, to be thankful to God that, under our pre- 
ſent moſt gracious King, our Conſtitution is preſerved . 
entire, though at the ſame Time there are many 
Circumſtances, which call loudly, for Vine 

Q. What are thoſe? _ 

I Such as have been the Fore-runners and Cau- 
ſes of the Loſs of Liberty in other Countries; De- 
cay of Virtue and publick Spirit, Luxury, and Extra- 
vagance in Exyence, Venalty and Corruption, in dri 


vate and publick Affairs. 


How comes there to be a Decay of publick Spi- 
gute there is more than ehe Defire to ſerve the 
ublick? | 
A. lte Defre to ne» | the Publick be a publick 
Spirit, there is eno it at this Time; when 
45 xtYaUagance — crave more, and the Ad- 
miniſtration of a publick Revenue (perhaps treble 
what it was before t Revolution) n the Crown 
to give more than ſormerly. HET 


W | * vgs 
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A. That. ſuch as ſerve the Crown for RetWard 
may in Time ſactifice the Intereſt of their Country 
to their Wants; that Greedineſs of publick Money 
may produce a laviſh Complaiſance, as long as the 
Crown can pay; and Mutiny, when it cannot; 
and, in general, that Motives of Self- Intereff will 
prove an improper and . 
Duty to our ing and Country arm = Es. 9 
Q. What would the do fer thy Country bus 
A. I would die to procure-its — wb and I 
would rather that my Poſterity were cut off, than 
that they ſhould be Slaves; but as Providence at 
preſent 3 none of theſe Sacrifices, I content 
myſelf to diſcharge the ordinary Duties of my Sta- 
tion, and to exhort my Neighbours to do da. 
Q. What are the Dujies of your Station? 5 
A. To endeavour, as far as I am able, * bee 
ſerve the publick Tranquility; and, as I am a Free- 
holder, to give my Vote for the Candidate, 'whom' I 
judge moſt worthy to ſerve his Country; for if from 
any partial Motive I ſhould give my Vote for one 


unworthy, I ſhould. tip jully chargeable 


ee 2 Vue of e 
ane ote 
and he Member — ane of five hundred more ; then 
your Share of the Guilt is but ſmall. 4 5 
A. As he, who affſte at a Marder, is guilty of 
Murder, ſo he, who acts the loweſt Part in the 
enſlaving his Country, wanne 
Crime than Murder. _— 
I tei , Country @ greater Crine thaw 
Aaraus x 


4. Yes 3. inaſmuch as the Murder of human Na- 
ure is a greater Crime than the Murder of a hu- 
man Creature; or as he, 8 
th miſerable the Race of Mankind, is mare wicked 
than he, Who 1 0 an CPs 5 


| I E 
Art 73 A 1 . jp 3-4 : 


& 1 6 vo u 
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A. Becauſe Mankind in a State of Slavery and 
Freedom is a different Sort of Creature; for Proof 
of this I have read what the Greets were of old, 
and what they are now in à State of Slavery. - + 

Q. What is betome of the Heroes, why N Ora- 
tors, and free Citizens of Greece? - - Ide 

A. They are now Slaves to the peat Tork 4 
— . ' the - en ode and Cato's of 

= 1 

*. They ing now on the Eng liſh Stage | 

Q. Does not the Tranquility, ptr by abſolute 
Monarchy make the Country thrive? 

A. Peace and Plenty are not the genuine Fruits of 
abſolute Monarchy; for abſolute Monarchies are more 
ſubject to Convulſions than free Governments, and 
Slavery turneth the fruitful Plains into a Defart ; 
whereas Liberty, like the Dew from Heaven, fructi- 
fieth the barren Mountains. This I have learn'd 
from Travellers, who have viſited Countries in 
both Conditions; therefore, as I ſaid before, I 
ſhould reckon myſelf guilty of the greateſt Crime 
human Nature is capable of, if T 7 — Do - 
acceſſary to the enſlaving my Country. -Thous 
have but one Vote, many Units like — 2 

and if every Elector ſhould Reaſon after the ſame 
Manner, that he has but ove,- what muſt become of 
the Whole? A Law of great Conſequence, and the 
Election of the Member, who voteth for that Lau 
may be both carry'd dy eur Vote. Great and Im- 
portant Services for the Liberties of their 
have been done by ordinary Mn. Pre #edd that 
the Inſtitution of the Tunes of Rome, or the whole 
Power of the Commons, was: "owing tos Word | ſpoke 
ä Wann common Mam. 
Is it not lawful 'then'to tutte a Brive from a Pro 
iſe * to ſerve his Country ? # 


{ 267] 
A. No more than ſor a Fudge to take a BbibCfor 
a righteous Sentence ; nor is it any more lawful to cur. 
rupt, than to commit Evil that Gd may” come of it. 
Corruption converts a good Action into Wiekedneſs, 
Bribery of all Sorts is contraty.to the Law of God e 
it is a heinous Sin, often puniſh?s with the; ſe 
J ents; it involves pe the Sin of 
the ſtands now; 1s r mar the e 
Folly and Madness. 
J. How it corey tene Lack 
The Law of God ſaith expreſly, Thou — 
not wreſt Fudgement Thou ſhalt not take a Gift. If 
it is a Sin in a Fudge, it is much more in a Lau- 
giver, or an Eleftor ; becauſe the Miſchiefs occa- 
ſion'd: by the f reach only to Tndividuals * That 
of the laſt may effect whole Nations, and even the 
Generations to come. The Hſalmiſl, deſcribing 
the Wicked, ſaith, «bis Right: Hand is full of Bribes. 
The Prophet, 'deſcribing the Righteous, tells us, he 
ſhaketh bis Hands as mymnanrngnnen 4 Samuel, juſti- 
fying his Innocence, appeals to the People, — 
Hands have I taken a Brie? Then as —— l 
geance, holy Fob tells us, .that God ſhall deftroy 'the 
Tabernacle of Bribery. Acbans Avarice, who had” 
appropriated to his .ownUſe the Golden Wedge 
and the Babyloniſb Garment, brought the Judgment 
of God upon the whole People, ſo that they fled - 
before their Enemies, till the Criminal was diſco- 
ver d and ſtoned — Tne Leproſy adhered 
to Gehaai (the Servant of Eiiſia) and his Houſe for 
ever, for taking a Bribe from Naeman, à rich Mi- 
niſter of a great Prince. Therefore he; that taketh * 
: ribe, may juſtly- expe | what is threaten'# in 
Wat; Be fol not: proſper in his May, neither 
hel his Subſtance continue ; bis Siluer and Gold , 
bn. auer bits ores . of the Wrath of 
4 d, N 
NG. any as wit 1 dns 0 O ul 4 
2 dere A wmusnen >} e W mattem 


1 * 
4 8 


„ 


| groe my 
Fe eee bt ht 


What thinks thou theſe, who are brited by 
A. That they are viler than Efeu, who fold his 
Birth-right for a Meſs of Porridge. 
R wg Bribe Fol, or Maduſe? | 
I muſt refund Ten-fold in Taxes of 
what I take in Elections; and the Member, who 
bought me, has a fair Pretence to fell me ; nor can 
I, in ſuch a Caſe, have any juſt Cauſe of Com- 
'Q. What wilt tha fay then to the Candidate, tht 
97. T will foy; Tuy Money periſa with thee! 
, ys © oney per with t 
© As thou art now purchaſing thy Seat in Parlia- 
ment, I have juſt Reaſon to ſuſpect thou reſolveſt 
© to ſell thy Vote. What thou offereſt, and what 
© thou promiſeth may be the Price of the Liberties 
5 I will not only reject thy Bribe 
* W 


of my Country 
with Diſdain, but will vote againſt thee.” 
. 1s not the r a . Security 


0 . en by "the late aki 48 for 
preventing Bribery and Corruption at Ele#tions. 
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'$; A. The P be e Rc for 
_ all that is b ir World, than the co of 
a mortal and fallible Man. A King of Britain may 

make as many Peers, and ſuch as he pleaſeth 3. 

cal- ¶ therefore the laſt and beſt Security for the Liberties 
have 'f the People, is a Houſe of Commons genuine and ini 


2 

any A. One, 4 is * lawful Ine of wwe Peple, 

N and no Baſtard. 

ion ; Q. Hu is a B ard Hee Commune produced? 

x; * When the —_— error, Corruption, or 

: other indirect Means, chuſe ſuch as they otherwiſe 

{ by vould not chuſe; when ſuch as are fairly choſen, 
are not returned; when ſuch as are returned, are 

his turned out by partial Votes in controverted Ele- 

5 R e 

laces. 


. How * of Co = 


A. Whan the Aries e 
Threatnings, Promiſes, Puniſhments, and Rewards; 
by the open Force of the Government, or the In- 


. the Populace; but above all by private In- 
fluence; for they, who are armed with the Power 


of the Crown, have many Ways of gratifying ſuch 
as are ſubſervient to their Deſigns, and many Ways 
of oppreſſing ſuch as oppoſe A n. "within the 
Bounds of the Law. . 
Q. Can @ King have. more fai Civeil than 
the ye =_ * 


a 1. —＋ of Gen an 
E for. they will — 10 — ou 
partial Council, but will powerfully and 1 
aſſiſt him to execute what they adviſe. 4 cu: 
Q. What are the Marks of « Perſon, worthy ts 
eruve his — in Parkament ? = The 
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A. The Marks of a goed Ruler given in Scripture Ito ſav: 
will ſerve for a. Parliament- man; Such as rule ever ment 
you. ſhall be Men of Truth, hating Covetouſneſs ; they Q. 
DS a Gift; they ſhall not be afraid of the 
Face of a Man, Deut. xvi. Therefore I conclude, 
that the Marks of a gead Parliament man are Riches 
with Frugality ; Integrity ; Courage ; being well- 
aſtected to the Conſtitution ; Knowledge of the mu 
State of the Country; being prudently frugal of the the 5 
oney, careful of the Trade, and zealous for the of the 
Liberties of the People; having ſtuck to the Inte- the M 
reſt of his Country in | +5 ee 117 being 
aſſiduous in Attendance. 
Q. Who is n0ſ Likely ie take @ Bribe? 
| Q, Wh ch we fog he People ople's Maney | 4 
is likely to be frugal of t s wy . 
_ 2 — Rn rs — pang 
ou by this to be.averſe from chu as but, 
accept Places and Gratuities from the Crown. "aha other | 
en, Reaſon far this Purtia luis ShiYir 
A. I am far from thinking that a Man may wot 
ſerve his King and his Country faithfully at the ſame 
Time. Nay, their Intereſts are inſeperable. M. 
Such an one, my Lord's Steward, is a very honeft 
Man; and yet if 1 bad any Affairs to ſettle with 
my Lord, I would chuſe my 1 Referee 
ay than my Lord's Steward. © 
. Why is 'Frogality of the People's Money 
wy at — Times 
—_— have run dumb are ſtill 
Father and I have paid our 
* — {Uhons, and I have heard there 
are near fifty more to pay. I grudge not this prodi- 
Expence, as far as it has been the neceſſarj 
of Liberty; but as it would grieve me much to 
ſee this Bleffing raviſhed from me, which has coſt me 
Gen: ſo on the other Hand I think it expedient 


* r t0. 


tious 1 
Serzur 


willing 
Pound 
umpti 
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to ſave, now the Affair is over, and the:Govern- 
ment ſettled. 01:11 14513 vt — EE 

Q. Who are 1, 100 ar- 1. careful of # 7 rade 
of the Nation'2: © 6 © 


A. Such a0 ave; W N it FIR wanna 


tious Interruptions by InſpeZtions, — into Houſes, 
Serzur es, Surts ; 3 and the Oppr 2 


Mon of Tax-gatherers, 
as much re ſuch as are ling to take off 
the 5 Duties, which encreaſe the Expence 
of the Workman, and n the Price . 
the Manufacture. 4 44 A 

Q. But as. you hives: Freehold, would you 35 
willing to be excuſed from paying two Shillings in the 
Pound, 7 laying n #54497 ht Parts of or Con- 
umption f n. 

A. No doubt 8 landed Man would be 
glad to be free from paying tttus Shi -in the Pound ; 
but, at the ſame Time, I would not raiſe, an- 
other Tax, two Shillings in the Pound, nor one 
Shilling in the Pound for a Perpetuiy; "for Purlia- 
ments, who have no more to give, may be diſap- 
pointed for Redreſs of their Grievances, Beſides, I 
would not be deluded by an Impoſſbility; for — 4 
Tenant has any new Tax laid upon him, I 
afraid he will not pay me ſo much Rent; ſo that 
the new Tax muſt ſtill affect Land. Then it is ur- 
terly impoſſible to raiſe by Exciſes What ſhall” be 
equivalent to tt Shillings in the Pound, without the 
Ruin "of Trade; for the Exciſes, which are ſettled 
a ſpeaking, 1418 double the Duty 
on the People of what chap bring i in to FO . wat 
un ©; is = 

Tone) e 1 4% fle 

2 By 3 of ſeveral Exciſes, 2 6% Logs 
ther, Candles, | Soap, c. Whatever is brought in- 
to the Publick by. thoſe Exciſer is raiſed double upon 
the People ; therefore if a Mio of „or what 
2 to * the Pen 


„ 
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vied by Exciſe, it would be two Mallians on the 
exciſed Commodities, which muſt deftroy every 
Subject of Trade in Britain. 

. Why di thou init that « Knowledge of the 


State of the Country is @ neceſſary e fer « 


Parliament Man? 

4. Becauſe this is a Qualification, of late, very 
much unheeded. I have heard that there are many 
Co rporations, which never ſaw their Members. 

Q. & then a Writ of Parliament only a Conge d' 
Elire for a Biſhop, where the King nominates ®' 

A. God forbid 1 The Crown is never to meddle 
in an Election. 

2 Why it aſſiduous Attendance 6 neceſſary ? 

Becauſe a Parhament-man is intruſted with the 
Lives, Liberties and Properties of the People, which 
have often been endangered by the Non- Attendance 
of many Members; becauſe, if Repreſentatives do 
not attend, I may have a Law —— upon me, 
5 had no Opportuntty"of giving ay 

ent. 


Q. Theu hoſt prudently and jufth reſulued to promote, 


thy Power, the publick 1 
== — 4 ets yah 
All the Advantages reſulting from political 
—— upon the publick Tranquility. ides, 
publick Tranquility, . which are a Mark 
of Diſtruſt of the * Aﬀection of th People, may be diſ- 
„ an . mot e, Armies, in Nins of 
ace 
A. Becauſe Armies have overturned the Liberties 
of moſt Countries; and all, who are well · affected 
to Ziberty, ever hated them ; becauſe they are ſub- 
ject to an implicit Obedience to their Officers, and to 2 
Law of their own; becauſe they are ſo many luſty 
Men taken from Fork, and maintained at an ex- 


travagant Expence upon the Labour nnn 
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cauſe they are many Ways burthenſome to the Peo- 
ple in their Quarters, even under the beſt Diſci- 
pline, eſpecially in dear Countries ; becauſe there 
are ſo many Preferments in the Hands of ds 
Minifters ; and laſtly, becauſe the will never 
be denied eee when it 
is neceſſary. ho, Os OY 


o N 


Bribery and Corruption. . 


CICERO, in the ſecond Book of his « ces, 
highly commends a wiſe and handſome Re 
which Þ lip of Macedon gave his Son Alexander, 
for fooliſhly attempting to gain the Affection of 
the Macedonians by Bx1BzxyY. He wrote his Son 
a Letter it in theſe Words. te, ma- 
„ lum! Ratjo in iſtam ſpem induxit, ut eos tibi 
s putares fore, quos pecunia corrupiſſes ? 
| agis, ut Macedones non te Regem 
& Prebitorem ſperent fore? 
Tully makes this Remark upon it. Bene A- 
2 23 & Prebitorem ; quia fordidum Ni. 
elius etiam quod Largitionem Corruptelam eſſe 
A N enim — qui accipit, atque ad 
idem ſem m paratior.” 

Philip —— the greateſt Prines of his 
Time. He was wiſe, artful and: fortunate. The 
Advice of ſuch a King, while he was forming the 
Mind of a young Prince who —— ve Law 


to the World, deſerves our 9 This wiſe 


— 
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King had obſerved in his Son many noble Princi 
es, the Seeds of Greatneſs, but ill onducted thro 
outh and Inexperience.- Alerander was young 
valiant and generous; but an Exceſs, or Miſappli 
cation of Valour and Generofity,. often leads to the 
greateſt Inconveniences. That his Generoſity migh 
take a good and uſeful Turn, he writes:him#this 
ſhort, but important Epiſtle. ** What Notion is 
this, ſaye He, that you have got in your Head! 

Enn yu imagine tRe-Fidelity- and Affe 
ee the Subject are to be acquired by Bribery and 
« Corruption? Or is this your . that the | 
& Macedonians may not conſider you as one, who knew, 
66 is to be their Sovereign, but. A Miniſter to their as hoy 
” ance and-Corruption, 1 of Bri 
Tulh's Obſervation is equally fine. 40 Tis er. times a 
ec - did and mean, ſays he, 4s the Dignity of be art! 
great King, to court the Affection of Ps eople i Lives 
= 1 boſe Bribes.” True Love and Eſteem arc before 
built 2 a quite different Foundation. Larꝑeſſen Prieſte 
& or the giving of Money, as the ſame Author ob- have 
< ſerves, is Corruption itſelf; ſor the Receiver he conſed 
© comes a worſe Man, and is always apt to em for th 
& creaſe. his Demands,” This Maxim of: — if Mann: 
certainly one of the wiſeſt in the whole Syſtem af ten 
Politicks, and likewiſe conſiſtent with — their j 
Rules of Morality ; that a Ling giving Bribes to hi ( 
wn. Subjets — — ifarti ; ; tha look in- 
he never gains the true Affection of one Perſon by at the 
it; that he ſubjects himſelf to the atbitrary Will s at 
and fantaſtical Government of ſuch Preſlitutet; and ef his 
that his very Crown, en amin ITY av The 
* h; g bet Z 3 


. 
2 * 2 — w 


The en abi; A ſtronge 
ſuch "Ong when b known, debauck b 


* See Wolkus 4 Gravius upon db Paſne of 
Cicero. - | 


OY 
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the Morals of a whole People. The ſame Detrauty 
and Corruption ſoon find thei Way from. a Court to 
a Cottage and, in Proportion to the Diſtance, is 
co be traced in a greater or leſs Degree through every 
private Family ; ſo that in à ſhort Time the very 

Na me of Virtue may come to be loſt in ſuch. a King- 
dom. It is very probable that Philip might not re- 
gard this Maxim in D ff, if we may 
credit the Greek Hi terians and Orators, he was not 
apt to guide his Actions by the Rules of a nice MAera- 
lity. He is generally drawn by them as cunning and 
dſigning, and though a , warlike Prince, no Man 
knew the Weight of Maney more than he, as well 
as how and _ to apply it. His uſual Method 
of Bribery was to buy an Enemy's vey, andfame- 
times a convenient Town or Fortreſs ; by which Means 
he artfully avoided riſking bis own Glory, and the 
Lives of his Subjects. He carried it ſo far, that juſt 
before the Fins Victory at Cheronea, the very 


have been tampered. with by that Prince; ſor the 
confederate Army, who were then going to engage, 
for the common Liberties. of Greece, could get no 
Manner of Encou t from her; ſo that D. 
moſthenes, who pl bp othe ANG of. my — 
their juggli ri might eaſily gueſs. 
had Jogging Oracle. At another Time, a grave- 
looking Demagogue of Athens, waged long bawl'd 
at the exorbitant Power of the King ef Macedon, 
was at length prevailed upon, —— to — 
of his Treachery with great 
; Theſe. LN the ſucceſaful Arts, — he: uſed 
abroad; y ſuch Intrigues he often deſeated the 
„ bot Wo En of all Gresce. His Admini- 
auch tration ag rid dreaded abroad, and reſpected at 
thel home. hat ſion could he have to penſſon his 
own Subjects ? Their Love and Eſteem was founded 
upon the real Conviction of the W his 
. | . ern- 


* N * * 


Prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphi was ſtrongly calpecked 8. =: 
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Government, and not upon that ſlippery Founda- 
tian of Corruption. He kept them 54 by not 
tempting them to be ae Even in a juf 
Cauſe, a Gift perverts the Mind; and, as Tully well 
obſerves upon this Place, the Receiver immediate- 
* 2 becomes a bad Mean, and is always expecting 
<< greater Bribes.” The Plunder of a whole Peo- 
ple is ſcarce ſufficient. To 'this Honeſty of the 
Macedomians, confirmed by their Ning, is to be at- 
tributed their true greatneſs of Mind and perſonal 
Courage. The Name of Barbarians, which the 
_ wiſe Greeks were too apt to beſtow upon their 
hbours, now left them, even by the Confeſſion 
ſe very Greeks, who, in a general Aﬀembly 
& Kheir ſeveral confederate Republicks, ſoon afte 
Alexander at the Head of t that grand Alliance, 
which gave him and his Macedonians the Empire of 
the World. 
From the whole it is clearly evident, that an un. 
Subject will give the let Counſel to hö 
— and will always continue the moſt faithfu 
to him. It is the true Intereſt of the Prince to have 
ſuch about him, as will not flatter him, and be 
Slaves to his Paſſiens, for the ſake of his Mony: 
The greateſt Danger, that can happen to a Prina 
will ariſe from ſuch of his' own Servants, as fron 
their own corrupt Principles would fell him and bi 
Counſels to the common Enemy. Treaſon is to 
often the fatal Attendant upon Corruption. A Ge 
vernment may be conducted with the greateſt Sec 
rity, without employing theſe pecuntary Arts 1 
home; for a wiſe Adminifiration will always 
upon its own Legs, and ſupport itſelf without 
Aſſiſtance of Gold. It can raiſe a whole People, 
moſt from a State of Barbarity, to the ut 
Greatneſs and heroic Virtue, 


— — 
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And the ORIGINAL COMPACT between he 


rſonal 
h the 


W PRINCE and the PEOPLE. 
2mb] 
aft Sand Libertate fidus. 


iance, 
Ire of 


N all Governments there are, IG. : 
— certain Conditions between the People 
ir Rulers, which in Conſcience they are 
— —_ 1 In the _ arbitrary 
ingdoms, races of an original ompatt are 
leſs diſcernible ; and by Length of Time, Deſtru- 
ction of Records, or the Artifice of Princes, the 
Monuments of antient Liberty may-be defiroy"d3- 3 or 
Prin which is worſe, the Minds of the People p 
fron to imagine that either they never had a Rig 
nd bi Liberty, or that it hath been-cancell'd — | 
ption. Theſe Doctrine have been always inculcated, 
with great Art, by defigning-Princes 3/ and, upon 
the Strength of the — of their Predeceſſors, 
moſt Kings aftewards think themſelves juſtly. en- 
titled to the ſame Powers, which thoſe, who went 
before them, had notoriouſly uſurp'd.” In order to 
preſerve their arbitrary — they are reduced to 


in un. 
to hö 
zithfu 
o have 
nd be 
Hong. 


Danger; ai is the ſtrongeſt Invitation to the At- 

tempts of their ambitious Subjects. This Opinion 

is, that Princes are 1 SACRED, when 
Once | 
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pinion, which draws after it great 4 | 
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once they mount the Throne, though the Means 
by which they roſe to it, were ever ſo flagitious. 
The Princes of Antiquity, particularly the hea- 
then Emperors, uſed to deify themſelves, with a 
View of obliging the People, from a religious Reve- 
rence, to ſubmit patiently to their Extravagances. 
The Jus divinum, and San#ity of Perſon, which 
ſome of our late Monarchs have aſcribed to them- 
ſelves, were but Copies of this Original, and cal- 
culated to the ſame Views; but the People have 
been wiſe enough, in theſe Kingdoms, to explode 
ſuch dangerous and iniquitous Superſtitions. It is, 
indeed, amazing that they could ever have pre- 

vail. at all amongſt us. | 
ody can be ſo weak, or ſo wicked, as to 
deny that the Proſperity of Mankind is one of the 
great Ends of Government. We are all obliged to 
promote it in our private Capacities; but it is a 
Duty more peculiarly incumbent on the Governor of 
a People. If he therefore ſhould play the Tyrant, 
and pervert his Power to the Deſtruction or Miſery 
of a whole Nation, his Crime is - infinitely great, 
even much the greateſt, that Man is capable of 
committing; and yet, according to this blaſphe- 
mous Poſition, the worſt of theſe is ſtill ſacred and 
In whatever Light we look upon theſe abſurd ani 
dangerous Sentiments, we may eaſily diſcover their 
weak Foundation, and monſtruous Tendency. But 
it is very happy for us that there is not the ſame 
© Occaſion to explode them, at preſent, which there 
.< hath formerly been; though, at the ſame Time, 
they are not ſo totally eradicated, nor are the At- 
tempts to revive them ſo inconſiderable, as not to 
deſerve our Attention in ſome Degree. The Peop! 
in general are grown too wiſe to entertain them an 
longet; but it is with Aſtoniſhment we n that 
„ „ WW LE - £r in 


Lure, and inſtantly annuls the Right of the 
Prince by the Eſtabliſhment of the Perſan, who ob- 
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Princes have not likewiſe ſeen their Error in the 
Propogation of them. 83 
We have already taken Notice of — : 
ment, which ſuch "Doetrines have given to the Am- 
bition of private Men. That Lat, which owed 
its Riſe to the doubtful Title of Henry the ſevenih, 
is ſufficient of itſelf to ſtimulate hot Spirits, without 
the additional Incentive 'of a al en con- 
curring in the Opinion there made legal. This Law 
declares in Effect a King de Fafio to be a King de 


precedent 


ta ins his Seat. Upon this was grounded the Advice, 
iven to Cromwel by ſome of his Frien 


t he 
Id declare himſelf King; and upon cui ie 
is founded the 


Times, who imagine that he would have maintain'd 
the Crown in his Family to this Day, hy rl 


Jon's that Advice. ' | 
But there is ſtill a farther Miſchief i in it; 8 on- 


Þ to the Peopley: (for that is evident enough) but to 
the Prince himſelf. If he attempts to ground theſe 
Sentimenti in the Minds of his Subjects, he muſt ei- 


ther fail, or ſucceed in his — If he fails, 
the Conſequence muſt neceſſarily be the : cot Alien- 
ation: dhe the Hearts of | his People; for the very 


Cauſe of his Miſcarriage muſt be a Diſcovery that, 
by giving Way to ſuch Opinions, they make them 
ſelves his Slaves; and at the ſame Inſtant that they 


perceive the Conſequence, they will diſcover the 
Cauſe to be an arbitrary Intention in him, which 


will always make them jealous of him. — But if he 
ſhould ſucceed, it will only make him preſume too 
much upon that Succeſs, and lead him on, by the 
paſſive Principles of his Subjects, to puſh ſuch Mea- 
ſures as will bring Ruin upon 
n RENE 1 preſſed will rebel againſt 
34% Nur F - 


his own Head); for 


. - 
—_ 
n 
* 35 * 
9 2 c — 
» 
c 
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© 
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Opinion of ſeveral Writers upon thoſe 


* 


r 


tion upon the Patience of 
him in ſo violent an Exerciſe of the Pre 
was this, which induced him to govern fo lon 


tion, however odious to the People, from a very 
wron 
Thus, 


proved a memorable Exam 
that Princes generally find their Ruin in that, which 


not but lament the cruel Deſtiny of that unhappy 
Prince, and we know how to ack 
vate Virtues; but it muſt be conſeſſed, at the ſame 


red to more than was 


 tegiance and Duty of his Subjects from no other Mo- 
tive than that, from which it is only due, à Return 


had been kept 
Convenience, they would have ſhewn themſelves 
: ſooner, and the Cauſes of them might have been 


early removed; but the long 
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Principle ; of which we have had Inſtances enough 


in eur own Hiſtory. 
It was the Dependence upon theſe Printiples, 
in the Reign 


ſtrongly inculcated and artfully ſpread: 
of King James the firſt, and propagated with the 


fame Aſſiduity by his Son, that brought King 
Charles to fo tragical an End. It was a Preſump- 


the People, that engaged 
SZ 


out Parliaments ; to raiſe Money upon the 
contrary to Law; and to ſupport an Foil Anse . 


Perſuaſion that they were uſeful to himſell. 

ſay, he fell a Sacrifice to that Principle, 
a Share in raiſing himſelf, and 
of this great Truth, 


which he had ſo large 


they fond] think their ſtrongeſt Security. We can- 


his pri- 


Time, that he owed his Misfortune to his Fault, 
and that he had never ſuffered, if he had never aſpi- 
ble to the Con/iitution, 
the A. 


over which he preſided. If he had 


of Proteftion and a juſt Adminiftration, he might have 


lived and died in Phts. Nay, he might even have 


gone ſome Lengths with Safety. But endeavouring 


to force their Conſciences to Submiſſion, he only ri- 


the popular Diſcontents. If theſe Diſcontents 
under by no other Force than that of 


Forbearance of the 


People, upon theſe Z dafl, encouraged him to 
proceed 


FSF FAT 7 Fran 7 


eaſe was intoler able. | 


"7 
farther in the Steps, till he had ſoured the 
inds of the whole Nation; and thus the Poiſon 
became univerſal, at the ſame Time that the Diſ- 


King James the ſecond had a better Fate, though 
his Conduct deſerved a worſe. The Calamities of 
his Father could not deter him from walking in the 
ſame dangerous Path, That deſperate Example was 
too weak to bridle his Luft of Power May this 
be a Leſſon to all ſucceeding Princes not to deſire 
the Temptation May it be an everlaſting In- 
ſtruction to all People never to give it to their 
Prince This Temptation was the ſame that 
— undone his Father. It 2 rk Adherence to the 

me falſe Opinion, which his Brother and ef had 
ATT encourage from the Reſtoration — that 
Time. They were carried higher, at that Ara, 
than they had ever run beſore. He relied ſo much 
upon them, that when thoſe, who were Friends 
both to him and the Publick, adviſed bim, in the 
Career of his arbitrary Meafures, to act with more 
Caution; he told them that he tnetu the Conſcience o 
the People would heep them quiet —— How far he was 


miſtaken, and how fatal his Error hath proved to 


himſelf, if not to the Nation, the Experience of 
what hath ſince happened ſufficiently demonſtrates, 
It would be unneceſſary to bring any other Exam- 
ples of the Diſtreſſes occaſioned to Princes themſelves. 
by a Thirſt of unlimited Power, There cannot be a 
ruth more fully verified by a continued Series f 
Inftances, in all Ages. I have here particularly 
mentioned but ane of the Means, which are uſed to 
attain that unwholeſome kind of Sovereigaty ; but 
the ſame Hazard attends all other Metheds, by which 
the /ame End is to be purſued. | The Danger lies not 
ſo much in the Manner of the Attempt, as in the 
Attempt- itſelf. - It lies in the Manifeſtation of a 
Deſign to invade the er of the People; and if 


3 once 


8 - 


: * 
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ones they diſcover ſuch a Deſign, unleſs they are 
ſunk into the loweſt State of Corruption and Puſilla- 
nimity, they will endeavour to ſhake off an Autho- 
rity, ſo plainly levelled at their antient Rights, and 
ſo contrary to its original Deſign. br. ih 


Moſt Princes are inclined to imagine, and taught 


from the Cradle to believe that thoſe, who argue in 
this Manner, are Abettors of Faclian and Enemies 
to tbem. No; they are Enemies to the Growth of 
Prerogative and arbitrary Power ; but, by being ſo, 
they prove themſelves the beſt Friends to the Confti- 
tion of their Country, and conſequently the ſoundeſt 
Subjects to a Prince, who hath no Defigns againſt 
the Liberties of his People. TO eee 

The whole Tendency of — Diſcourſes is to in- 
culcate a rational Idea of the Nature of our Govern- 


ment into the Minds of my Countrymen, and to 
B Princi- 


prevent the fatal Conſequence of thoſe fav 
ples, which are induſtriouſly propagated through the 
Kingdom by wicked and deſigning Men. He, that 
Jahours to blind the People, and to keep them from 
all Inſtruction, may be nh, ſuſpected of bad Inten- 
tions; but he, who makes it his Buſineſs to open 
the Underſtandings of Mankind, cuts up all Faclion 
by the Roots; for it is eſſential to Wiſdom and 
Knowledge to ſupport an equal and good Government, 
Having juſtified our Endeavours in this Manner, 
wie may venture to ſpeak with Freedom upon that 
original Compact between the PRINCE and the PEOPLE, 
which we mentioned at the Beginning of this Pa- 
per; but to inſiſt much upon that Head would be 


more neceſſary in Countries, where Liberty is to- 


tally loſt, and its Footſteps eraſed, than in this, 
where that Compa#t hath been ſo lately renewed with 
the preſent Royal Family. Yet it is ſometimes proper 
even here to touch upon this original Right of the Peo- 
ple, that no Man may think the /ate Contra? we 
have mentioned unjuſtly framed; but our e 

e 8 Buſineſs 


— 


procu 
dreſſir 
might 
in the 


ces are 
for thi 


Buſineſ; 1 1 the 
uſineſs is to ground our Arguments upon x 
known Conditions of our preſent Monarchy. I; 

Our Conſtitution, as now eſtabliſhed, is founded 
on a moſt excellent Model. 


We have all the Ad - 
vantages of à briſk Execution ſrom the monarchical 
Part. From the ariflocratical all the Conveniencies, 
which are to be found in that Form of Government ; 
and the Miſchiefs, which uſually attend it, where it 
is abſolute and unconfined, are in a great Meaſure 
blunted by the Power of the Commons. This is the 
democratical Part of our Conſtitution. Their Share in 
the Balance is vaſtly great, as it muſt be in all good 


Eſtabliſnments; and thus we partake of all the Be- 4 


nefits and Securities to Liberty, which reſult from, 
theſe different Kinds of Government. W- 7; 

It hath been obſerved, indeed, that our Work 
was, in ſome Meaſure, left imperfect upon the laſt 
great Change of Affairs; nar is it ſurprizing that in 
a Time of ſuch Confuſion, and from the Variety of 
Opinions upon theſe Points, ſome Errors, or Omiſ- 
ſions, might have happened. Yet-we may with 
Pleaſure affirm that beſides the Advantages, then 
procured, we likewiſe obtained the Power of re- 
drefling any - farther Grievances..and Abuſes, which. 
might be then overlooked, or might hereafter ariſe 
in the Adminiſtration of Government. Our Prin- 

ces are now made ſenſible that they are exalted, not 
for their own Convenience only, but for the Advantage 
of the People, and therefore will never refuſe their + 
Conſent to any Laws, which may be found neceſ- 
ſary for the Happineſs and Security of their Subjects. 
As they know that their Prerogatrve was ſettled only 
with that View, -there can never again happen a 
Conteſt between us, upon that Foot; nor can they 
entertain the Thought of - preſerving any Branch of 
it, which may in future Ages, by various Accidents, 
be a repugnant to the End, for which it was 
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The Duty of the People is alſo now *** 
ſo clear à Foundation, that no Man can heſitate 
how far he i is to obey, or doubt on what Occaſions 
to reſiſt. Conſcience can battle no longer with the 
Under/tanding. We know that we are to defend 

the Crown with our Lives and our Fortunes, as long 
as the Crown protects us, and keeps ſtrictly to the 
Bounds, within which we have confined it. We 
likewiſe know that we are to do it no longer. The 
Part we have all to act, on every publick Occaſion, 
is plainly laid down before us; and as the Bleſſings 
of Peace, Plenty, and Liberty will always ſecure to 
his Majeſty the Allegiance of his Subjects; ſo, on 
the other Hand, the Dangers, which conſtantly at- 
tend all Advances to arbitrary Power, will I hope 
preſerve us from any ſuch Attempts for the future. 
In ſhort, as we have the Happineſs to live un- 
der an excellent Con/titutien, ſo it is very much in 
our own Power, by a proper Conduct, to ſecure the 
| Enjoyment of it to Ourſelves, and to tranſmit it to 
. Fw ket P ofteri ity. . 
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ruin'd —_— to which it was reduced in 
| Conſequence of the Treaty of Utrecht, that we can- 
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cuints ſince the Publick became acquainted with 
— Progreſs the French have been ſuifer'd to make 
towards reſtoring that Port and Harbour. | 

The Conſideration of this Affair hath been brought 
into Parliament; where, tho? it has not met with 
Cenſure, it has not met with Approbation. The 
Wiſdom of the Commons did not think fit, in 2 
Conjuncture, repreſented to be fo critical, to ſpeak 
in Form on what has paſs d. They contented them= 
ſelves, for the preſent, with thanking his Majeſty 
for the Inſtances he made to France, Ihe Iſſue of 
this important Affair is ſtill depending, and may 
probably occaſion a farther Enquiry. 

In the mean Time, it muſt be of Service to ing 
form the Publick, more particularly than has been 
vet done, of the whole TranſaQions hitherto relat- 
ing to-it. My Intention therefore is, agreeably to 


the Title prefix d to theſe Papers, to ftate, as ex, 


actly as I am able, the Sum of what has paſs'd in 
the Diſputes about the Demolition of Dunkirk, from 
the Treaty of Utrecht to the laſt Seffion of Parliament 3 
and to make ſuch Obſervations. on the Conduct of 
Great Britain and of France, as ſeem to my beſt 
— ment obviouſly wt und niably to reſule from 5 
ries of Facts. 

4 do not ſit down to write with a Deſign to flat-. 
ter or to aſperſe any Perſon whatſoever. But I ſhall 
ſollow the Matter before me, and according as 
am led by it, I ſhall commend or blame Fg 
that Freedom, which the Subjects of this > Vlog 
are ſtill in Poſſeſſion: of, and which I: we ſhall. 
never reſign, as long as there remains a Tongue to 
ſpeak and an Hand to act in Great Britain. 
He, who attacks a Miniſter, or any other Man, 


| without ſufficient Foundation, is certainly gullty of 


a very great Crime, But he; who attacks. with, 
Fact and Reaſon an his Side, is fo far an honeſt 
wy * Aa 2 His Wrixings Lbbel 
L 5 
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Libels. That odious Term belongs to thoſe, —_— 
are publiſh*d againſt him. 

Who I am that undertake this Taſk ry por 
haps, be the Object of ſome Peoples Curioſity. 
But that is a Matter of no Importance to the Merits 
of the Cauſe. Let them examine the Facts I ad- 
vance, and weigh the Arguments I employ and the 
Obſervations I make. If the firſt are not founded 
in Truth, and the others in Reaſon, let them tri- 
nmph in my Defeat, whoever T am. But if the 
firſt will bear the Touchſtone, and'if the others pre- 
ponderate in the Scale, let tbem not ſubmit to me, 
but let them ſubmit to Truth and Reaſon,” by 
Whomfoever preſented to tem. 

do not apprehend that any of our political uri 
ters will be in the Caſe of triumphing on this Occa- 
fion ; and I am very ſure that many of them will 
not ſubmit even in the other Caſe: When Argu- 
ment fails, they have recourſe to their uſual Topicks 
of Ribaldry and Adulation. I ſhall” very probably 
be a ſquat, fair Gentleman in one Paper; a petit 
Maitre of Fifty in another; and Somebody elſe in a 
Third ; for each of thefe Authors ſuppoſes the Man 
he writes againſt to be the Perſon he has the moſt a 
Mind to rail at, or is beſt paid for railing at. Our 
Miniſters will be Heroes in all; the profoundeft Stateſ- 
men; the moſt difinterefted Patriots; and our flouriſh- 
+ mg Condition at Home, as well as the noble Figure we 

make Abroad, will be the Subject of mueh Declama- 


W Now all this wil FY Mttle Hurt and little Good; 
either to the Perſons ſcratched or to the Perſons 
tickled. But it would do a great deal of Hurt to the 
- Publick, if it ſhould: divert, in any Degree, — 
national Spirit, with Which the Cake of n 
ought to be conſideredd. 
Among all the Artifices, -which fre alles? to 


keep Mankind from ſeeing af embraci i 
rut 
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and there is but one 

45 more prevalent, than that of turning their Eyes 
r- from Things to Perſons. If a falſe Heart, afoul 
y. Tongue, and a Front of Braſs can create Prejudices 
its againſt the moſt innocent Man alive, the bare Suſ- 
d- picion that ſuch a Man is of -an Opinion, ſhall be 
he urged as an Argument againſt it, and on that folid 
ed Foundation it ſhall be eſtabliſhed that Two and 
ri- 
he 
re- 
de, 
by 


ch Truth, no one is more 


Three are not equal to Five. But this is not all; 
for as Prejudices are applied to this Purpoſe, ſo are 
Partialities. In Caſes, where private Honour and 
publick Juſtice are both concerned, the Conſequence 


of hurting a Man, in whoſe Favour we have been 
made to entertain an habitual, though groundleſm 
NA Partiality, is ſometimes preſſed as a Reaſon o 
ra- || complying” with neither. Theſe Miſchieſs, like 
vill many others, are chiefly to be found where Parties 
zu- || have long prevailed ; and it often happens that they 
ks continue to have ſome Effect, even when the Parties 


the WW Hether the Demolition of Dunkirk does, in a 
8 Meaſure, ſecure exactly * Seven - ninths 
tirk of the Trade of England from the Power of France 
Ist Sea, as it has been aſſerted, I hall not trouble 
o ; e 3 * „ 5 F myſelf 
the * Vide Sir Richard Steclts Writings about Dunkir#'in 
th, dhe late Queen's Reign. | | 
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myſelf to calculate, neither ſhall J examine nicely 
how far this Port may juſtly be deemed our Rival in 
Time of Peace, by ſupporting ſome. conſiderable 
2 of the French Manufactures, and by carry- 

on a Trade to the g- Indies, which has been 
inf ſted upon likewiſe. In general it will not be 
— that the French have annoyed our Trade, 
and promoted their on extreamly, by the conve- 
nient Situation and other e of the Port of 
Dunkirk. 

To make therefore 2 Jong t in the pre- 
ſent Caſe, it is ſufficient to lay a Foundation, which 
few Men will attempt to controyert, and which no 
= can controvert without expoſing himſelf to 
Ridicule, or to ſomething worſe than Ridicule, to 
the Abhorrence of every honeſt Heart. 

The Foundation I mean to by is contained i in 
theſe Propoſitions. 11 
Fi, The declared Senſe of the Britiſh Nation, 
at the Time of making the laſt Treaty of Peace with 
France, was that Dunkirk ſhould be no more either 
"wm; ite City, a Jfernyfed Port, or even an unfortified 


rbour 
- Secondly, France naked to the Demolition of 
Dunkirk in this Senſe, and engaged, never to reſtore 
it again in any one of theſe Reſpects. 

Theſe Propoſitions. are ſully proved by the gth 
Fe Article of the Treaty of Utrecht; by which Great- 
Britain required, and France — — that all tbe 
Frtiſſcatians of the Cuy of Dunkirk ſhould be razed ; 
thoſe towards the Sea mn me Months; thoſe towards the 
Land in three Months, Thus far the Article — 
lates the Demolition of Dunkirk as a fortified City 
as a fortified Port, and if no more had been — 
no more would have been ſaid; but the Article ſays 
agagtreat deal more; it ſays expreſly that the Harbour 

"  fhall be fillud up, and — the Shuices or Moles, which 
avs — levellad. * 


* 
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naked Harbour itſelf was therefore to be deſtroyed as 
well as the Fortifications towards the Land and to- 
wards the Sea. After all theſe Stipulations follows #his 
expreſs Condition, That the ſaid Fortifications, Harbour, 
Moles, or Sluices be never repaired again. 80 that 
France has never had, ſince the Trea of  Urecht, 
2 can have, while the Treaty ſu any more 
ight to open, or by Reparations to help to open the 
rbour of Dunkirk, than ſhe has to rebuild the 
Fortifications of that City, and to render it in every 
Reſpet what it was before the Demolition. 

The late Anne was ſo folicitous to have 
this principal Part of the Article, for ſuch it was 
then eſteemed, effectually performed, that when ſhe 
ſent her Commiſſioners to Dunkirk: to-ſee the De- 
molition of that Place executed, ſhe gave them the - 
moſt particular Inſtructions imaginable on that Head. 
They were not only to ſee the Males, and Fettees, 
and Keys, and Sluices demoliſhed; but they were to 
ſee the Stones 5 4d to them, even the Stones of 
the Keys for r firpping and umſbipping Goods, thrown into 
the Canal bour, the more efeftualh to ſpoil the 
impracticable for the future. They 
any Slice filled up with 

they were” to fee the 
5 of the Harbour, 


were to ſee the Channel 
Earth —— 
with the Streets. 
which lies before the 


as much as paſſible, and the Reaſon for this wn "oo _ N 


Inſtruction is there given, to prevent We as of 3 
ble any Ships coming in for the * 
"The late King of france had tried, | 
ſters at Utrecht, and even by a direct _— ﬀ 
— from himſelf to the late — while the 
was in Negotiation, to have the Rigour of 
the Ninth Article; in ſome ſoftened. He 
did not deſire 2 


me be bl be ſpared, „„ : 


y Thing, which had been 
erected to fort ĩfy own, or make and preſerve 
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ſed that the Queen would allow one Sluice (0 be left 
which had been erected, as it was then pretended, 
by the People of the Country, before he fortified 
the Place, to carry off the Waters, and ſave the 
Low Lands from Inundations. Even this Applica- 
tion proved fruitleſs. The Article was inſiſted up- 
on, and was accordingly paſſed without any Excep- 
tion. 

Not diſcouraged by this, the Inhabitants of Dur- 
kirk ſent over a Deputy, who was warmly ſup- 
rted by the Ambaſſador of France. Several freſh 
alta ſtances were made, and all Endeavours were uſed 
to move the Queen's Compaſſion, by deſiring, as 
a Grace, what they pretended no Right to by 
Treaty, that the Shuice aff Back at leaſi might be 
preſerved, to carry the Waters off ſrom Filth, 
Stench, and the Conſequence thereof, Infection. 
But the Queen, who was reſolved that Dankirk 
ſhould have neither a fortified Port, nor even a naked 
Harbour, knew by the Reports of her Commiſſion- 
ers, that Mr. Armſtrong, one of their Number, ab- 
ſolutely denied Neceflity of preſerving thoſe 
Sluices, in order to diſcharge the Waters of the 
Country. She was inform'd likewiſe, by the Re- 
port of the ſame Commiſfioners, that if any of the 
Sluices remain d, it would be impoſſible to —5 the 
Harbour from being open'; whereas if they were 
all deftroy'd, a ſmall . of Time would effeftually 
up the Harbour. continued therefore inflex - 
ible and beſides ſeveral other Anſwers to the fame 
Effect, given to the French Ambaſſador, and to the 
Depury of Dunkirk, uport theſe Occaſions, a Secre- 
tary of State was order'd, upon one of them, to 
write to the Britih Minifter at Paris, to-acquaint 
that Court, that the "Queen will inſii that, by the 
Treaty, all Things are to be deſiroy'd, quæ eluendo 
8 — — which ſerve to cleanſe the Harbour. 
That no Diſlinctian is therein made of what contri- 
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butes accia and what directiy to this Purpoſe. 
That the French Minifters had inſifled at Utrecht to 
have ſuch an Ex inſerted in the Treaty; that it 
was poſutrvely —— and that they ſubmitted-— That 
under a charitable Pretence of ſaving the Country; | the 
Freneh would ſave the Harbour In ſhort, thut he 
muſt let Monſieur de Torcy feel, and hy him the Eing, 
that the Queen 2 22 — Correſpondence between 
his Officers and the aps of the Tram, who are am 
— to boſe their Harbour, ' AL # W115 
* * deſcend into more Particulars ; but theſe 
are, I think, ſufficient to eſtabliſh the two Propo- 
ſitions advanced above. The Intention of the late 
Queen, and of thoſe who negotiated, by her Or- 
ders, the Treaty of Utrecht, was to deſtroy Dunkirk 
for ever, not only as a Pertrefs but as a Sea-Port. 
To this the French ſubmitted, though with much 
Reluctancy; and in this at leaſt the Miniſters at 
that Time were ſeconded by the Voice of the whole 
Nation. Even thoſe, - who oppoſed that Admini- 
ſtration, were — of ſome weak Attempts 
made to iate this important Article of the 


Utrecht Treaty. They ſoon took the other Part. 


They founded high the Conſequence of it, and the 
Neceſſity of executing it with the utmoſt Rigour. 
They were ſo far from thinking the Demolition of 
the Fortiſcatians to the Land and to the Sea ſufſioĩi⸗ 
ent, that the Mole and Harbour were call'd by them; 
and I think rightly, the Terrur - 
In a Word, they aſſerted boldly, that nothing leſs - 
than the total Deſtruction of the: Harbour, as well 
as the Demolition of the Fortifications could anſwer 
the ExpeQations of the Britiſb Natian. 
Such was the Iſſue of the firſt Diſputes about 
Dunkirk, a little before the Death of the late Queen. 
The' French were obliged to proceed to a total De- 
fretting of wp! _ IP in re co et 5 
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the Britiſh Nation. 
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Multitude of Pretences to avoid the ſtrict and full 
bay of the Treaty of Utrecht in this Point. 
turn'd themſelves therefore to another Me- 
T, begun Fee, and big th Cul 
Pretences for doing it were the 
— 1 urged 


in order to ſave the — 
of Dunkirk, under Colour of ſaving the Coun 
from Inundations: But the -plain r he 
Work was to open a new Harbour at Duni, and 
a new Communication with the Sea. 

As the: Work this Deſign became 
every Day more evident, by the Breadth and 
Depth which were given to the Canal of Marahle, 
and by the enormous Size of the new Sluice, larger 
than that at Dunkirk, and vaſtly beyond any Pro- 
portion that could be pretended neceſſary for car- 
rying off the Waters, or even for receiving . 
Veſſels, and other ſmall Craft. 

As the Deſign became more evident, the Repre- 
ſentations againſt it became more frequent and 
ſtrong. But the French drew the Affair into length, 
by the common Arts of Negotiation, and in the 
Ver ant Diſparch imaginable, ci the h King 
Vigour and Diſpatch imaginable ; t ing, 
a not to ſuffer ſo manifeſt a Violation of the 
_ Treaty of Utrecht, ſent the Earl of Starr to the 
Court of France, ſoon after _ Acceſſion. to the 


This Miniſter — on the Principle Ab- 

Uſhed at firſt, and hitherto not once departed. from, 
The true Senſe of the Treaty of Utrecht, 3 
one of his rials, and the — — Great 
Britain =, that Dunks 2 
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as to ſee another Port, larger and more emen, 
opened at a League to the Weſt ward. 

The Anſwers, which the Court of Francs ods: 
to all theſe Repreſentations, were very far from 


giving Satisfaction, but the Firmneſs which the 
Earl of Stair ſhew'd, and perhaps the declining, 

State of Lewis the XIVth, prevai'd on the Frenc 

Councils to top the carrying on theſe Works; 
probably with — ſame Views as they have acted 
ſince, to quiet the preſent Clamour, and to begin 
again upon the firſt Occaſion. 

Such was the Iſſue of the ſecond Diſputes FEA 
Dunkirk, when the late King of France died. The 
French e departed from their Pretenſions, 
groundleſs as they were, nor ruin'd the Works they 
had made at Aardyte. They kept one alive, and 
only ſuſpended ths other... 

he late King, therefore, inſtead of dropping 
this Affair, continued to puſh it, and to ſhew that 
he was determined, at any Rate, to have another 
ſort of Satisfaction than he had yet received. , | 

This Satisfaction he obtained ſoon after, by 2 
Proviſiona! Agreement made with the Miniſter of 
France at Hlampton- Court, in the Month of Septem- 
ber, 1716, and inſerted in the Triple Defenſive Alli- 
ance concluded at the Hague between Greai - Britain, 
France, and the States- General i in Fanary, 1717. 


His political Intereſts led him to defire the Friend- 
ſhip of the late King, This Diſpofition was culti- 

vated and improved on our Parts, and the Union 
between the two Courts grew to be extreamly 'in- 
timate. But as Great-Britam and France acted in 
concert like Friends, ſo they acted together in thoſe 
Days like Equab. - If we uſed their Help, we lent 
them ours. The Dependence was at leaſt mutual, 
and when our ſeparate Intereſts came into Compe- 
tition with theirs, far 2 


* 1 


The Duke of Orleans was now nt of France. 
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Right, left we ſhould diſoblige our Friends, we 
treated with them like an imglependent Nation, who 
knew that it is, or may be always made the Intereſt 
of France to keep Meaſures with Great Britain, as 
much as it can become, at any time, the Intereſt 
of Great Britain to keep: Meaſures with France. 

This appeared very remarkably on the Occaſion 
we were mentioning. The Regent was not, I ſup- 
poſe, more ſcrupulous than the late King of France, 
ner leſs defirous of regaining any Advantage, which 
had been loſt, or given up; and yet he was forced 
to yield to all that we inſiſted upon, for the effectual 
Execution of the Ninth Article of the Treaty of 

His late Majeſty did indeed at this Time conſent, 
that the Canal, opened at Marayte, ſhould ſubſiſt, 
for carrying off the Waters, and for the little Com- 
merce neceſſary to ſupply that Part of the Country 
with Proviſions. This was a Conceflion which 
had not been made before, and which the French 
had not ſtrictly any Right to expect. But ſurely it 
was wiſe to make it in the Manner, and on the Con- 
ditions, on which it was made. 5 

As long as a King of France had the plauſible Pre- 
tence of ſaving his Sebjets from drowning, or 
ſtarving, to cover his Deſigns, it was obvious 
enough, by all that had paſs'd, that the Deſign of 
.. reſtoring Dunkirk, under this Pretence, would ne- 
ver de laid aſide. The late King, therefore, in or- 
dier to defeat the Deſign once for all, reſolved to 
take the Pretence entirely away worthy 


— 


© theſe; the Intention of the contracting 1 
W014 . an 
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we and the End, which they propoſe to themſelves by. 


ho WI this Treaty; being y 
eſt tification, Sluice, or Baſon; ſhall be made or built 
as at Dunkirk, at the Sluice of Marayte, or at any 
eſt ether Place whatſoever"! upon the Coaſt, within 
© the Diſtance before mentioned. 
on By the ſame Article it was ſtipulated likewiſe that 
p- the Digues or Fettees, on both Sides of the old Ca- 
ce, nal or Port of Dunkirk, ſhould be entirely demo- 
ch FWliſhed down to the Strand, and that ſome” other 
ed Things ſhould be farther done, which might. be ne- 
aal Nceſſary to the more een Deſtruction of the 
of Harbour. 
This being Gaues to on the Part of Rin; 
nt, his Majefty conſented that the little Sluice, on the 
it, Canal of Marchle, ſhould remain, provided the 
m- Breadth of it was reduced to ſixteen Foot. © 
ry All theſe Stipulations were made with the oreateſt 
ch Clearneſs poſfible ; and the moſt exact Specifications 
ich of every thing neceſlary to render them KR 1677; 
it are contained in the Treaty. | 
n- Such was the Iſſue of the Diſputes about Dual- 4, 
in the Time of the late King; and ſurely there was 


made, that we ſhould hear of them no more. The 
French were gratify*'d in two Points, for which 
alone they contended, at leaſt avowedly ; and Dun- 
tirk was reduced to be no more a fortified Town, a 
irtified Port, or even an unfortified Harbour, | 

But to the great Detriment and Misfortune. of 


French were not ſuffered to attempt by that Admins» 
(ration, which Sir ' Richard” Steels called the French 
Adminiſtration, they have been lately ſuffered to do. 
Inſtead of not executing one Treaty fully, they have 


Benefit of the Canal ef Aigle, which was in 


* 


t no Port, Harbour, For- 


good Reaſon to hope, after the Settlement then 


our Nation, ſo it is, that we have greater Reaſon 
than ever to renew theſe Diſputes. What the 


publickly violated Tu. They au Y enjoy the 


mours began to ſpread, that the Port of Dunkirk 
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dulged to them, that there mu remain no Colour 
for ever ing that of irk; and in the midſt 
of this Enjoyment, they have opened, they have 
repaired that of Dunkirk, and contrived their Work 
ſo, that whenever they ſhall think proper to finiſh 
it, Dunkirk will be at once a better Harbour than it 
was, when it ſtood the Glory of France and the 
Terror of Britain. 

I proceed to the particular Fadts, which ſpp 
theſe general Allegations. 

Col. Laſcells, one of the Commilaries 2ppo 
to ſee the fourth Article of the Irony of 17 17 75 ful 
and effectually executed, continued at D 1 till 
the Vear . that memorable Era, when the 
. Treaty of Hanover was made, and from whence ſo 

many things, which will not be eaſily or ſoon for- 
got, are to be dated. How this Officer came to be 
recalled, juſt in that critical Point of Time, has not 
been explained. Perhaps we may begin to gueſs at 
the Reaſons, when we bave gona little farther in 
the ths Enqui 

It is agreed on all hands, that whilſt he continued 
at Dunkirk, the e old Port and Harbour remained im- 
praQicable, as by Treaty they are to remain ; and 
that the little peddling Trade, which the French 
had there, was carried on by wy ſmall V eſſels, and 
through the Canal of MAarahle alone. 

About two Years after he had been recalled, Ru- 


was opened again. Theſe Rumours were confirmed 
by ſeveral Perſons, who had paſs'd that Way; and 
our Minifters, even without receiving any Intelli- 
re could not be ignorant of the tempte 
Truth of the Fact, fince it appeared by the Entris 

at the Caſlam-boſe, that Ships were continually go- 
ing and coming from the Portof Dunkirk. Wor” 

As the Works for repairing this Port advanced, 


the Trade of the Place, and the Noiſe about it en- 


im. ¶ private. 
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creaſed. Nay, theſe Works were carried forward 


in ſo. ee a Manner Cad laſt, that it became im- 
poſſible any longer to forbear concluding, either 
that our Minflers had not been able to prevail on 
thoſe of Bals to ſtop this Violation of the . 
or elſe that they connived at it. 

In this State of Things. and nd under ſuch 
henſions as theſe, ſome Members of the | Hou 7 
Commons reſolved to 5 5 Matter before the Con- 
mittee of the whole iſe, appointed to take into 
Conkdgtlen the State-of the Nation. The Impor 


tance of it did, in their Opinions, deſerve the moſt 


ſolemn Proceedings, and the Nature of it 

that no more Time ſhould be loſt in ſtoppi the 
Growth of an Evil, which became, by every 2 's 
Delay, greater and harder to cure. 

therefore ſuch Evidence of Facts, as chey 
judged ſufficient; and they concealed: their Enqui- 
ries with all the Carę could, leſt the Witneſſes 
might be prevented, by | 
pearing ; or when they did appear, from: ſpeaking 
as plainly and fully in public, as they had done in 
This Precaution, which is, or ought al- 
ways to be taken in Caſes of this Kind, was ſurely 
as neceſſary as ever, on the we ſpeak of; 
and the Complaints. which + 
are indeed below Animadverſion. . . 

When, in Conſequence of theſe . it was 
moved in the Committee of the whole Houſe, 
ſome Perſons, attending at the Door, uld be 
call'd in, to give an Account of the Condition of 
the Port and Harbour of Dunkirk, , at- 

at firſt to hinder this Motion from paſſing 3 
but the Senſe and Inclination of the Committee run- 
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and other Ships, which trade to the - Indie 
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The Witneſſes were called in; and they n 
and diſtin& Accounts to the following Effect; 
That the Port and Harbour of Duntirt, which 
had been demoliſhed in purſuance of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, ſo that the ſmalleſt Fiſhing - Boat could not 
go into them a few Years ago, are now made cap- 
able of receiving great Numbers of Ships of conſi- 
derable Burthen————That from fexty to eighty Ve, 
fels are frequently to be ſeen there at a Time; and 
that the Port is capable of containing more--than 
one Hundred and Fifty That, in order to 
make it ſo, the Sluice of Furnes has been re-eſtab- 
liſhed, and the Piles of the Damme, raiſed at the 
Time of the Demolition acroſs the Entrance of the 
Harbour, have been pulled up That ſeveral 
Works, in which the Soldiers as well as other Per- 
ſons were employed, have been carried on from 
Time to Time, for cleanſing the Harbour; for 
-hindring the Mud and Sand from coming in to it; 
for repairing the Zettees 3' for preventing the - Tide: 
from flowing acroſs the Channel, and thereby. keep- 
ing it choaked up; for.making Keys where Good: 
are loaded and unloaded as commodiouſly as befor: 
the Demolition, and for procuring to this Port ma- 
ny other Convenienges of Trade and Navigation 
bat an Engljþb-buitt Ship, which trade: 
from Dunkirk to St. Domingo, was actually in the 
Harbour lying at the Keys, beſides ſeveral Duc! 


That Ships of Force had been built and launched 
there lately, and one particularly in January laſt 
which ſailed out bf the Harbour with twerty-fou 
Guns mounted, and is able to carry thirty-/ix——— 
In a Word, that ſome of the many Works, which 


_ | have been made for reſtoring the Harbour of Dun 


kirk, are already put into as good a Condition. a 


| © ever; that the Trade of the Town is by the 


Means very much encreaſed within theſe two Years 


an 


8 * 


and that the Pilots, who lie upon the Coaſt, reſuſe 
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to carry Veſſels any longer into the Canal of Mar- 
dyke, having Orders dt to do it That the Ca- 
nal of Mardyke is brought ſo near to the great Sluice, 
that by removing a ſmall-Quantity of Farth more, 
the whole Body of Water, which is at preſent car- 
ried into that Canal from thoſe of Berg and the 
Maeere, may be carried into the old Baſin, and into 


that Part of the Harbour, where the Men of War 


formerly Iay——upon the whole Matter, that the 


Port of Dunkirk may now very ſoon, and at nogreat 


farther Expence, be rendered as good, - and perhaps 
better than it was before the DeſtruQion of it, in 
all reſpects, except as to the Fortifications——— he 
Witneſſes added that theſe Works, which had been 
carried on, at firſt, with ſome kind of Privacy, were 
afterwards continued without . Diſguiſe, and ſince 
laſt Auguſt with more Vigour than before; nay, 
that they e e on, notwithſtand- 
ing ha Badneſs of the Seaſon, in Zanuary and Febru- 
The Witneſſes, who proved theſe FaQtzg were 
Maſters of Veſſels and others, who make frequent 
Voyages to Dunkirk, and who ſpoke to nothing but 


what they had had frequent Occaſions of obſerving ; 


ſo that theic Evidence was, upon a very /tridt, to 
uſe no harſher a Word, Crefs- Exammation, con- 
2 in every Part, and ſupported in the ſtrongeſt 

anner. „ 301 i enn 
As clear as it and as unqueſtionable as the 
Truth of it appeared to be, Reaſons were urged 
why no Reſolutions ſhould be, at that Time, taken 
upon it. The Chief of theſe Reaſons were, that 
Col. Armftrong had been lately ſent to France; that 
his Preſence would be neceſſary in a farther Exami- 
nation of this Matter; and. thata Time oughtthere- 
fore to be allowed, in which he might be able to re - 
turn; that ſeveral Papers would likewiſe be _ ; 
| | * 


* 
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for, to ſhew what had been lately tranſacted and 
what Care the Miniſters had taken about this Af- 
fair; and that the getting theſe Papers read Br 
the Houſe would require Time alſo. Theſe 
ſons were acquieſced in, tho it was not hard to fore- 
ſee what might be effected by Delay. 

The Committee was adjourned ; Papers were called 
for ; the Committee was again put on the ſame 
Pretences for a Fortnight; ſeveral Papers ye 
brought; and, the Day before it was to ſit. a 
there were communicated to the Houſe, by his N 
jeſt 's Command, Copies of a oe Fete 
. to Mr. Polit, : of an Anſwer from Mr. + 
Print; ; and of the following Order obtained from 
| — Court of France. 


| By the KING. 


4 T — of bis Majeſty's Ships, is 

7 ordered to repair immediately to the Port of 
C Dunkirk, there to draw up in exact State of the 
<<" preſent Condition of the Chenal and Port of the 
* 'faid Town, and to make his Report thereof. His 
<« Majeſty enjoins the ſaid Sieur to cauſe to be de- 
* moliſhed — the Werks that may have been erect- 
ed in Contravention to the Treaty of Utrecht and 
„of the Hague, Copy whereof he will find here- 
* unto annexed. His Majeſty commands and Or- 
« ders the Governor Commandant of the Place, 
the Intendants, Engineers, and all other his 
* Officers and Subjects to give all the neceſſary Aſ- 
< fiftance in the Execution of the preſent Order, in 


ts Caſe'of Need. Done at fy cher the 27th of 
| Fas Abe February 


e n Lene 0 Prints A res ted 


— 1729-30! ; 
Ferse and Z-mfrong's Letter to the Duke was from 


Paris 37th February, 1729-30. 
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% Februavy, 1730. Synod Lewis, and underneath 
* ane. 7. 

Our Miniflers ſecines to applacs themſelves very 
much on the Succeſs of their laſt Application to the 
French Court; and it was talked of, ina triumphant 
Stile, as if there remained no Pretenee for Pproceed- 
ing to any farther Examination of the preſent State 
of Dunkir#.- But ſurely this was unreaſonable on all 
Accounts; fince if there was any Merit in obtain- 
ing this Piece of Paper from France, the Merit be- 
longed to thoſe worthy Gentlemen, who brought this 
Affair before the Houſe of Commons, and in no fort 
to the Miniſters, Beſides which, even upon the 
Suppoſit ion that France had now given us full Satis-- 
faction, aud a full Security that Dunkir+ ſhould be 
once more demoliſhed, according to the Terms of 
the Treaties of Utrecht and the Hague, it was till 
proper and neceflary too that the Committee ſhould _ 
proceed; becauſe-it was proper and neceſſary to diſ- 
coy how it had come to paſs that Who Harbour of 

unkirt- had been, for ſo hug 4 Time, repairi 
without any effectual Oppoſition on our Parts. No 
honeſt Man, who is acquainted with the Conſtitu- 
tion of Parliament, and who knows what the Pro- 
ceedings of the Houſe of Commons have been in the 
beſt Times, will contradi me in this. Permit me 
to add, that the Facility and Expedition, with 
which the French conſented, upon this Occaſion; 
to their 4 Order, adminiſtered more than ordinary 
Cauſe to ſuſpet that they had never been preſ'd much 
upon this Head before. 

When this Houſe came again into che — 
the State of the Nation, they had before them, be- 
ſides the two Letters of our Miniſters and the An- 
ſwer juſt procured from France, ſeveral of the Pa- 
pers, which had been call'd for, and the Evidence 
of ſome tndpr 8 — rr 


Es 


* 


4 


. 

1 fay ſeveral of the Papers, which had been called for; | 
3 Ache che 9 called for by * * * 22 o 
were all brought in; yet of thoſe,” which had been of 
called for by others, ſome were kept back, under a . + 
Pretence that they could not be found in the Offices; T. 
and others, it was ſaid, would require a great deal 
of Time to copy. 3 ; 

The Papers called for by * ® * ® and delivered 
in, were generally Extracis of Letters; ſo that, if Bott 
one were to ſuppoſe an Intention to conceal any Cir- 
cumſtances from the Knowledge of the Fuſe, this 
Method would give a ſufficient Opportunity of do- 
ing it ; notwithſtanding which, theſe very Papers, 
imperſect as they were, confirmed and ftrengthen'd 
all the Evidence given at the Bar. ] 

In order to be more clear, and to ſtate the whole 
Matter as fairly as J am able, I ſhall take Notice, in 
the firſt Place, of ſuch Particulars as appeared in the 
Papers, or were proved by freſb Witneſſes, in Addi- 
tion to and Corroboration of what had appeared in 
the preceding Examination; for 1 to 
it appeared any where. In the next Place, I ſhall 
give an Account of the Conduct of our Min/fters 
through all-theſe Tranſactions; for the ExaQneſs of 
which, I ſhall appeal to their own Papers, as I ſhall 
appeal to the common Senſe of Mankind for the 
Juſtneſs of the Obſervations, which I propoſe to 
make as I go along. . > 3 
It appeared then by theſe Papers, that in March 
1727-8, according to our Stile, the old Harbour of 
Dunkirk was ſo well repaired, that the Canal of 
Alardyke was no longer made uſe of; that the In- 
habitants worked at theſe Reparations by Moon- 
liebt; that the Trade of Dunkirk had been carried 
on there as formerly for eight Months; and that a 
Frigate of 40 Guns was fitting in that Harbour, 
yrhich is ſaid to be in as good a Condition as former- 
J, except as to the Condition of the Fortifications. 


cr 


. 
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Other Advices, very little poſterior to theſe, ſpeak 


of a Sluice built in 1727, on the Canal of Furnes; 


of a new Sluice preparing for the Canal of Berg; 


of Engineers, who direct, and the King of France's 
Troops, who carry on theſe Works. "a 72" 
As this Account from the Papers with the 
Accounts given by the firſt Witneſſes ; ſo the Evi- 
dence of the ſecond Witneſſes agrees perfeAly with 


Both; for they ſaid that the Sluice of Furnes had been 


opened about Augu/t 1727; that is, about eight 
Months before the Month of March; 1727-8, Old 
Stile; that about October 1727, the Piles, which 
barr'd the Harbour, had been drawn, and that there 
was Water enough in it for a Ship of 400 Tons. 
They confirmed, that Numbers of Men, moſtly 
Soldiers, were employed on theſe Works. * 
Mr. Armſtrong was ſent, in 1928, with Mr. 
Cronſtroom to Dunkirk, and his Report is dated from 
thence in September. This Report is in nothing 
repugnant to the other Accounts.” On the contrary, 
it enters minutely enough into the Particulars of 
Works, which the Report agrees to be contfary to 
the expreſs Terms of the Treaty. ; er 
There are, among the Papers, other Advices of 


the Month of May, 1729, concerning new Works 


carried on at Dunttirt, and Accounts of what was 
done upon theſe Advices; but the Papers are, from 
May and Ju 1729, entirely ſilent as to this whole 
Affair; and yet it appeared plainly by the Evidence 
at the Bar, which was not contradicted, that from 


Job, to the Time of bringing this Enquiry into the 
e 


| of Commons, the French continued to repair 
and mend the Port of Dunkirk with more Applica- 
tion than ever. It is therefore ng Wonder if the 


Witneſſes ſpoke to ſome more Particulars than ate to 


be found in the Papers. 
Thus have I related the 


Subſtance * what a 


peared,” concerning the 8 State Dunkirk, 7 
4 * 2 0 ag | 
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well as concerning the Yorks carried on by the 
French at that Place, ſince Mr. LZaſcels was recalled 
from thence. Some Circumſtances, which I may 
have omitted, to avoid Prolixity and Confuſion, 
Will occur more properly in the Second Part ; where 
I propoſe to give an Account of the Conduct of our 
Aini/ters, through all theſe T ranſations, out of 


their own Papers. 


Firſt, it appears, by their own Papers, that the 
very firſt Notice, which they took of what the 
French were doing at Dunkirk, proceeded from a 
Repreſentation made by the Penfionary of Holland, 
on Advices he had received from France, and which 
were dated the 26th of March 1728, N. S. Now 
the French had been, at this Time,. many Months 
working at the Harbour of Dunkirk, and the Trade 
of that Place had been, during this Time, carried 
on as formerly. Did our Miniſters know of this, 
and do nothing againſt it till the Miniſter of the 
States called, im a Manner, upon them ? This 
would be Connivance in the higheſt Degree. Did 
they mot know it ſooner ? They took then no Care 
to be informed of what paſſed at Dunkirk, for two 


Years together, after they had recalled Mr. Laſcels, 


whoſe Preſence had been a Check upon the French. 


This would be Neglect in the higheft Degree. The 
Dutch Minifter at Paris ſent this Advice to the Pen- 
ow came our Miniſter, at the ſame Court, 
not to have as good Intelligence, or having it, not 
to ſend it hither. 1 ; Ev + 

But there is another Conſideration till behind ; 


for if publick Reports did not deſerve their Attention; 


yet they could not be ignorant that the Port of 
Dunkirk was | opened, becauſe they muſt know, at 
leaſt ane of them muſt know, and from him the reſt 
might have known, by the Entries at our ® Cuſlam- 


N. B. The Entries of Brandies from thence were in- 


\ 
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houſe, that Ships went daily to it and came daily 


from it. Neglect might keep them ignorant of the 
particular Works, by Means whereof this Harbour 


had been reſtored. But even Negle# could not hin - 
der them from knowing that it was, in ſome De 


revs reſtored ; and that, by Virtue of two ſolemn 
reaties, over the Obſervation of which it was 
their Duty to watch, Dunkirk was never to be, in 
any Degree, an Harbour again. © £34 

Secondly, as the latter Part of the foregoing Ob- 
ſervation bears particularly on the elder, ſo I appre- 
hend that the Obſervation I am about to make will 
be found to bear as hard on the younger of that Parr 
of Brothers, who have had ſo long the Direction of 
the Affairs of this Kingdom; for the Advices, 
which the Penfionary had communicated to our 
Court, were ſent to the Britiſh Ainiſter at Paris by 
the Secretary of State, on the 4th of April 1728, 
with Orders that he ſhould inform himſelf about 
them, and make the proper Repreſentations to the 
Cardinal, if he found them true; h it was.not 
poſſible for. us to have any Doubt of the Truth of 


thoſe Facts; concerning which, they might have 


had certain Information from ſo many Hands, if 


their Attention had not been wholly employed in 


the neceſſary Eſtabliſhment of Don Carlos. 
Walpole's Anſwer is dated the 29th of April, N. 8. 


a it is a curious one indeed. He ſends over an 


Information, which agrees, in the main, with the 
Advices received from the Pmſſanary; but adds, 
that the Inhabitants of Dunkirk had ſeen, ſome 
: Toh 24 © $f Ls 95.6 | WOES 5 5 88 Ge Time 
creaſed from 600 Tons, in the Year 1727, to above 1600 
in the Year 1729; and the Entries of Cambricks from 
16. g90 half Pieces to above 31,000 half Pieces ; and 160 
Saif of Ships, from zo to 60 Tons, were entered at the 
Cuſtom-Houſe from this Port in the three Years from 1727 
to 1729. 1 1 | 1.5 Due trim 
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© Time ago, with equal Surprize and Pleaſure, that 
© in one Night their Port was opened at once, by 
© the Force of an extraordinary Tide, which they 
'© looked upon as a kind of MiRAacLE.* In this 
AFrench Miracle his Excellency ſeems to believe; and 
therefore moſt cautiouſly propoſes to the Secretary of 
State, that a Perſon may be ſent to Dunkirk to ſee 
whether what .has been done there be any thing 
more than the pure Conſequence of the Tides, before 
he ſpeaks to the Cardinal in purſuance of the Orders 
ſent by the D. of N. to him. | | 
On the 3oth of April, the Secretary writes to the 
Ambaſſador again, and ſends him an Account, 
which his Majeſty. has received, ſays the Letter, of 
the Works which have been carrying on at Dan 
© kirk for the Eſtabliſhment of the Port and Har- 
© bour there, from a Perſon of undoubted Credit 
© and Skill in thoſe Affairs.“ The Advices of the 
Penfionary are owned to be true; and every St 
which has been taken at Duntirt, is declared to 
a dire? Breach of the Treaty of Utrecht and of the 
Triple Alliance. Walpole is directed therefore to in- 
fiſt with the Cardinal, that immediate Orders be 
ſent to ſtop theſe Works, and a Confidence is ex- 
preſſed that the Cardinal will take effectual Care 
that every Thing be rectiſied according to the Trea- 
ties abovementioned. All this is enforced by ſome. 
Reaſonings, which would incline one to imagine, 
that our Mmters at home might think it — , 
at that Time, to inſiſt upon the Obſervation of t 
Treaties. TW OE N 5 | 
But our Miniſter abroad did not appear much con- 
vinced of any ſuch Neceflity ; for his Excellency's 
Anſwer to this Diſpatch is more extraordinary than 
the la, and even than the miraculous Tide, which, 
it is pretended, opened the Harbour of Dunkir4. 
He writes on the zoth of May; that is, a Month 
afterwards to the 5. of N. ſends him ſome Papers, 
| received 


\ 
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received from the Cardinal, relating to our Com- 
pla ints about Duntirt; takes no Notice of any Re- 
preſentations made by him, in obedience to the Or- 
ders ſent him; but ſays very coolly and very ten- 
derly, that he is no competent Judge of this Affaig 
and can ſay nothing to it“ > 28H 

His Excellency's Temper would almoſt make any 
honeſt Man loſe his Temper; but let us examine 
theſe Paſſages with all the Indifference poſſible. 
_  'Walpole's Information, which he ſent the D. of 
NM. agreed with that of the Penſionary, which the 


D. of N. had ſent: him. He knew then, by re- 


peated Advices, that it was not the Tides, but the 
inceſſant Labour of the French, which had opened 
the Port and reſtored the Trade of Dunkirk, with 
all the Circumſtances already mentioned. He knew, 
or be might have known, that this muraculous Tide 
had happened eight Years before, long before Mr. 
Laſcelt was recalled from Dunkirk, and neither had 
been, nor could be, of itſelf, effectual to the open- 
ing that Port. This being the Caſe (and it is ſo 
moſt exactly) on what Principle ſhall we account for 
Malpole s Doubts, Delays, and the Weight he ſeems 


to lay on that impertinent Story of the Tide © 


But this is not the worſt, He holds much the 
ſame Conduct, after he has received a third Inform- 
ation, confirining the tuo former, coming a 
Perſon of wndoubted Credit and Skill, believed by the 
King, and made the Foundation of poſitive Orders to 
him to inſiſt on having an immediate ſtop given to 
theſe Works. He was no Judge in this Affair. His 
Orders were not conditional in this Caſe,” as in the ? 
farmer. Nothing but the greate/# Gertainty, that 
the Advices, which the King had received, were un- 
true, and that his Majeſty had been - deceived in 
them, could juſtify him for delaying one Moment 
the Execution of his Orders, Now, inſtead of this 
Certainiy, what had he? Why he had a Paper, 
18411 | M 4 drawn 


| the Sands from choaking 
about to prove that, in uence of the Treaties, 


of January 1717.-———[t afterwards propof 
asd Methods * reſtoring Things to the State 
they were in, before the Frmeb. had openad 
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drawn up by the Intendant of the Marine at Dun- 
Kirk; for which, by the way, he had ſtayed about 


2 Aab; and it happens very unluckily that this 


Paper, as inconſiſtent, as ſhuffling, as evaſive, and 

as impertinent as it is, owns-not only the Truth of 
ſome Particulars, contained in the- Aduices, which 

were the Grounds of Complaint,. but acknowledges 

y that ſome Works had been made to prevent 

the Harbour. Need I go 


the Harbour is to remain choa#'d up for cue r; and 
that every thing done to prevent that i is an infraction 


of theſe Treaties ? 


I proceed, 3 the third Place, to take Notice of | 


Mr. Armſtrong ; Report, This Report is dated at 
. Dunkirk the 230 „ 1728, near four 


Months after the 4 — laſt mentioned, and 


confirms ſufficiently the Truth of the Advices re- 
ceived . It takes Notice of an Extraordinary 
Tide, which had demoliſhed, in the Month of 
December, 1720, the great Batardum or Digus; 
but it obſerves that the breaking of this Digue 
was far from opening the Harbour, ſince the Sand 
and Earth of it, being ſpread by the Flux and Re- 


flux, had filled the Port, Baſin, and Channel, fo 


that a Boat could not get in from the Seaward=— 
It attributes very juſtly the opening the Haybour to 


the rebuilding the Sluice of Furnes, and augmenting 


it with a ſecond Nd Gate It then proceeds to 
particularize the ſeveral other Works, which had 
been made, and aſſerts that they are all contrary 
to the expreſs Terms of the ninth Article of the 
© Treaty of Utrecht, and alſo to the fourth Article of 


the Treaty of Alliance made at the Hague the fourth 


ed 


and re- 
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ie! ii 
then theſe Engineers ( for ae vs F, joins in the Re- 
port with frm/? Kntrm) turn Politicians ; and havin 
offer d what they judged neceſſary for an effectua 
Compliance with the Treaties. they take on them 


to offer what they judge may be expedient, and not 
gnant to the Intention of the Treaties; and that 


is, that the little Rigolle or Gut (ſo they are pleaſed 


to call it, and ſuch it might be then, in Compari- 


ſon of what it is now) ſhould be left to the French; ö 
and in order to preſerve it to them, that the Sluice, 
which they had built on the Canal of Furnes, inViola- 
tion of their Treaties, ſhould be left to them likewiſe. 
To muſt appear a v . N odd N ; n 
when it comes from | ong, who was 
poſitive in the late Queen's Tus, that the Sluices 
at Dunkirk were not neceſſary to be preſerved, in 
order to diſcharge the Waters of the Country; and 
that if any 21 theſe Sluices ahhh Bo it would be im- 
poſſible to prevent the Harbour from being kept open ; 
whereas if they were all de/troy'd, a ſmall Space of 
Time would effectually fill up the Harbour. But 
ſince that Time, he ſeems to have been enlighten'd 
by Ricouart, the Intendant of the Marine at Dunkirk ; 
wh, in'the Paper abovemention'd, to which this 
refers, had undertaken to do, in three 
Month's Time, in Far or Peace, at the Expence 


of ten thouſand Livres, and with one hundred Wirk- 


nen, more than he own'd bad been done at Dunkirk 


in four Narr. 
It was right, F* 
this extravagant 
— to furniſh the | Cardinal with Arguments to 
poſe to our C mts ; but ſurely it was not our 
Bufimeſ to build, on this F 1 uch Maxims, 
2s are eftabliſh'd in Mr. 4-m/rong's R ind as 
have had too much Prevalency lice. 3 pg 
Fance, it is argued, may, in Caſe of a Rupie 
with us, rebuild Slices, and open thereby the 1 * 


aps, in Ricuart to advance 


poſition; becauſe it was his 
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bour of Duntirł and the Channel, as deep and as wide as 
formerly. But this Harbour will be of no Advantage 
to them, till the . ee to the Sea are rebuilt; 
decauſe all Ships of War or Burthen were ever obli- 
ged, when this Place was in the heſt Condition, to 
go out into the Read, where they may be attack'd, 
as long as the Strand remains 23 and there 
take in their Guns, Proviſions, &c. Therefore let 
us permit them to open their Harbour now; that is, 
becauſe France will probably, in Caſe of a War, 
reſtore and fortify the Port of Dunkirk again, let us 
allow them to do part of their Work before ; becauſe 
they will not obſerve the Treaties, when they are 
10 longer bound by them, let us connive at their break- 
ing theſe Treaties, whilſt they are bound by them, 
But I muſt not diſmiſs this Point ludicrouſly. 
Mr. Armſtrong's reaſoning, which was very bad, 
when he firſt made Uſe of it, and which is grown 
much worſe by what has happen'd ſince (though there 
are Men who ſtill inſiſt upon it) is entirely built on 
ſuppoſing what is in Diſpute, or rather what is fully 
diſproved. E 
For firſt, it is taken for granted that, in Caſe of 
a Rupture, the French will be able, in a ſhort Time, 
to reſtore this Harbour, notwithſtanding all that has 
been done, or can be cone to de/troy it, Now this 
is abſolutely denied by ſeveral very &nowing Men; 
and was ſo, in a particular Manner, by ene, whoſe 
Knowledge can be no more diſputed, than his Falour, 
or his Integrity; and who ſaid in the Houſe that he 
would undertake the Digue or Damme might be ſo 
made, as not to be deftroy'd, in two Years Time, 
with all the Expence France could beſtow upon it. 
But beſides, how could it eſcape Mr. Arm/irong, 
when he took his Hint from the French Intendant, 
or thoſe who have been Mr, . Ecchoes, 
that their own reaſoning turns, in this Caſe, again/? 
them? Let it it be allow'd them, for Argument's 


Sake, 
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Sake, that no Ship can take its Departure from 
Dunkirk without ſtopping ſometime in the Raad; 
let it be allow'd that we can attack and deſtroy 
them there, as long as the Strand is not fortified ;_ 
nay let it be allow d that, in Caſe of a Mar, we 
ſhould be able from the Raad to hinder the French 
from fortifying the Strand. From all which 
conclude that a naked Harbour cannot be of mu 
Advantage to France, at the ſame Time that they 
aſſert that it is not worth while to hinder that from 
being done now, which France can and certainly 
will do in a few Months, whenever a War ſhall 
br.. od on De anne Wars 01 aL; =; 
But ſurely tis very plain, upon this Foundation, 
and in Contradiction to what is aſſerted, that no- 
thing can be more worth our while, than to binder 
the French from re/laring this Port and Harbour in 
Time of Peace; ſince they cannot poſſibly reſtore it 
in Time of Mar. "The ſame Force, which it has 
been allow'd would deſtroy their Ships in the Road, 
and even hinder them from fortsfymg the Strand 
again, would equally hinder them from reſtoring 
their Channel to the Sea, by making Fettees down 
to the low- water Mark, to prevent the Flux and 
Reflux of the Tides, which ſet acroſs the Channel; 
from choaking it up with Mud and Sand as faſt as 
the Sluices by their Effect can clear it. Now it is 
undeniable, that if we can, in Time of War, com- 
mand the Raad and even hinder the Strand from 
being fortified'; we can likewiſe, by the ſame 
Means, hinder the Fettees from being carried to 
lau- water Mark. From whence it follows, on tbe 
reaſoning of theſe Gentlemen, that if we do not 
ſuffer the French to do this Work, by Stratagems 
in Time of Peace, they never can do it by Force in 
Time of Har ; and by Conſequence, if ever it is 
done, it muſt be owing to the Folly, Neglect, or 
Treachery of the Miniſters of Great Britain. 
r | | Secondly, 
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Steondiy, it is aſſerted to be publickly known that 
all Ships, whether of Mar or Burthen, were ever 
obliged, when the Haven was at its beſt, to go out 
into the Nad, and there take in their Guns, &. 
Now it is publickly known, that all Ships of Var 
or Burthen were not formerly, and are not even 
now under any ſuch Neceſſity. There is at preſent 
Water enough in the Harbour for a Ship of 400 
Tons, and the Mitneſſes had ſeen a Ship ſail out of 
it with 24 Guns mounted. The largeſt Men of 
War, which we kept formerly on that Station, 
might be obliged to go light into the Read, and 
there take in their Guns, &c, but it is evident that 
Ships of Force ' ſufficient to annoy the Trade of 
Great Britam and to carry on that of France, did 
formerly and may now ſail out and in, without 
being obliged'to ftop in the Road. | * 
Thirdly, the opening this Port, in the Manner it 
has been done, and the erecting a Sluice' on the 
Canal of Furnes, tho? allow'd to be contrary to the 
expreſs Terms, is ſuppoſed not to be repugnant to 
the Intention of the Treaties, and to the Ends pro- 
poſed by them. Now ſurely the dire& contrary is 
42 plain; ſo plain, by the Terms of the 
Treaty ; by the Principles over and over laid down; 
by the Arguments over and over employ'd in the 
Diſputes and Negotiations about this Affair, and 
finally by Mr. Arm/trong's own Opinion formerly deli- 
ver d, and follow'd, that it is inconceivable he 
ſhould report in Contradiftion to all this; unleſs a 
was to be made, on this Occaſion, in Conſe- 
quence of a Meaſure reſolved, inſtead of determini 
the Meaſure, in Conſequence of the Regort ; which 
apprehend has been the Caſe, on may Occaſions. ' 
When the French made the Canal of Murat, 
hey cover'd - themſelves under the Letter of the 
Treaty; and becauſe they did not rebuild the Jame 
individual Moles, Fettees or Fortifications, as had been 
| > demoliſh'd, 
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demoliſh'd, they would have had it underſtood that 
they did not act againſt the Words of the Ninth Ar- 
tick of the Treaty of Utrecht; which are, ne dia 
Munimenta, Moles, aut ageres denuo unguam refician- 
- Now when 28 A one of the ſame 
luices ; are irin very ſame Fettees; and are, 
in a Word, — . the ſame individual Port, Har- 
bour, Bafin and Channel; we argue, in their Favour, 
that they do not act againſt the Spirit or Intention of 
the Treaties, provided they do not renew the Fortiß- 
cations on the Strand. Mr. Armſtrong, in his Report, 
does not indeed allow the repairing the Fettees ; on 
the contrary, he inſiſts ſtrongly on the Neceflity of 
deftroying them, even to the Level of the Strand; but 
we ſhall fee that he does little leſs than allow it in a 
ſubſequent Report; and the ſame Argument, drawn 
from. the ſuppoſed Intention of the Treaties, has been 
equally inſiſted upon, fince the Ferrers have been in 
2 ir'd and other Works done, which anſwer the 
dy ge ering 40} DGP Bi, £23 $1148 
But to conclude m e 3 if 2 
have been, e the Treaty of 1717, any bt 
concerning . of the Treaty of Utrecht, as 
there certainly could not; and as his late Majeſty 
inſiſted very juſtly and very ſucceſsfully that there 
could not; yet to urge this, after the Treaty of 1917, 
is to chicane about the Spirit of Treaties, in Favour 
of the French, more groſsly than they did themſelves 
in their own Favour, when they accepted the V 
of the late King of Spain, notwithſtanding all the- 
ngagements they had taken by the Treaty of Par- 
titian. The fourth Article of the Treaty of 1717, is 
a Commentary on the xinth Article of that of Utrecht. 
If, after that, we are till at Liberty to talk of the 
Spirit or Intention of the Ten noting can be 
ever determined by any Treaty. The Treaty of 1717 
leaves the Catal of Maraqhl⸗ in ſuch a State as might 
ſuffice for carrying off the Waters, and * 
W * 
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of ſmall V:ſſek, that there might be no Excuſe left 
for openings in any Degree, the a Channel, . which 
by the ame Treaty is to be n 
—5 in order to the intire king of it up; 
How can it be ſaid, after this, that the latent and 
End of this Treaty, as well as of the former, is not 
diſappointed by opening this ſame old Channel and the 
Harbour anew ? I grow aſhamed of inſiſting ſo long 
on a Point ſo very clear, and ſhall finiſh it by ſay- 
ing, that nothing could ſurprize or afl& me more 
than to hear ſome Perſons, from whom better Things 
might have been expected, argue for. heeping open t 
Harbour of Dunkirk upon any Principles and eſpe- 
cially on ſuch as theſe ; that it is not againſt the 
Treaties, nor againſt the Intere/? of Great Britain. 
To excuſe Miniſters, who have committed Faults, 
may be allow'd to Friend/bip, and to particular Obli- 
ations ;, but there can hardly be a more melancholly 
ymptom in a free Government, than that of excu/ing 
and even juſtifying the Conduct of Miniſters, by ex- 
plaining away the moſt important, national Advan- 
1 made theſe Obſervations on Mr. Arm- 
firong's Report, I proceed, in the fourth Place, to 
take Notice of what our Ainiflers did, in Conſe- 
uence of it. IT, ae bone 
What they did was in ſhort This. They fol- 
lowed his Advice, as far as it went in Favour of 
France; and there do not appear any Footſteps, that 
they followed it in taking effe&ual Care of thoſe 
few Things, which he recommends in Favour of 
Great Britain. 5 1 e e 1 
They approved his Report in all its Parts. The 
directed the Miniſter at Paris to inſiſt that Thing, 
might be rectified according to it; and the Secretary 
o State Writes that this will give entire Satigfact ian. 
Nay they would not ſo much as try whether France 
would be contcated with 4½ than Mr. Armſtrong 
$65 anon Tad fs | — 1 
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propoſed ; for Walpole having given the Hint, by 


aſking whether he ſhould communicate the whole 
Report to the French, or only ſuch Parts of it as re- 
lated to the Infractiuns of the Treaties, he is ordered 
to communicate the - whole Report to the Cardinal. 
That is, he is ordered to ſhew the French at once, 


that we are willing to giue up to them what had ne- 


ver been given up from the Treaty of Utrecht to this 
Time; and leave them a Harbour, under the ham 
Pretences, under which they had ſo long preſſed for 
it in vain. vs af wt 
What is the Return made to this noble Frankneſs 
and Generoſity of ours? Why, the Cardinal, ſays 
he, has put the Report into the Hands of the Secre- 
tary for Maritime Affairs; and that, in order to hin- 
der an Eclat, Direction will be given for complying 
with it by Degrees. 4 : 
Who does not ſee the Meaning of this Anſwer? 
The Eclat, that is the Noiſe, was already made in 
Great Britain, and in Holland too. It was publickly 
known in bath, and publickly complained of, that 
the French had, in great Meaſure, re/tored the Port 
and Harbour. of Dunkick. Surely there could have 
been no Hurt in letting it be as publickly known, 
that they were de/troying, at leaſt, a Part of what 
they had done in Violation of the Treaties. This muſt 
have rea to hinder, inſtead of making any farther. 
Eclat. This muſt have done Honour to that Court, 
and have given ſome Colour, if any Thing can give 
Colour to ſo improbable a Story, to what has been 
ſq often ſaid, and is ſaid even now, that the French 
Miniſters knew nothing of the Works carried on by 
the Inhabitants of Dunkirt, _ WY 1 
But the Meaning of this Anſwer was plainly. to 
gain Time, We had ſhewn too much Haſte in giv- 
ing up, at once, a great Part of what they wanted 
to gain upon us; and they were willing to ma 


they could, by Dela * = in 
could, y, evad rming 
Part of what on required of them. 
I paſs to my fifth Obſervation, which will prove 
— this is _ —_— g As raſh 
udgment. hat I have j t ed in 
Nov. 1728. From that Time it does not appear 
that the French demoliſhed, according to Mr. Arm- 
firong's —_ any of the Works they had made, or 
that our Mimfters preſſed them once to it. But 
though they did not demoliſb, it appears that they 
built ; for in the Month of May following, a new 
Alarm comes, and our Minifters are once more 
called upon by the Pen/ionary, who ſends them Ac- 
counts of farther Works carrying on at Dunkirk, 
for the Improvement of the Harbour. Theſe Ac- 
counts were ſuch, that my Lord Chefterfield ſays, in 
his Letter, the Pen/ionary gave great Attention to 
them. Let us ſee what Attention Fe gave to 
them. ; 6 2 . | þ Zig 8 
They are ſent to the Miniſter at Paris. He com- 
municates them to the Cardinal. The Cardinal 
knows nothing of the Matter; but gives general A/- 
ces that nothing, contrary to the Treaties, ſhall 

be done. Our Complaints are tranſmitted from 
Court to Dunkir#, and from thence an Anſwer is 
returned by the Intendant, acknowledging in the 
main the Facts complained of, but giving Turns to 
them, which one would hardly imagine could paſs 
even with thoſe, who have ſo much Faith in their 
Miracles. Such,” for Inftance, as this; that a cer- 
tam Flodgate had indeed been repaired, but that it 
was one, which had not been demoliſhed at the De- 
molition of Dunkirk ; which is true for this Reaſon, 
that it was not in being at the Time of that Demo- 
 lition, but hath been built ſince; ſo that the French 
* ſtands — 7 5 do not break the Trea- 
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This Anſwer was referred to Mr. Arm/irong 
who (without any Examination, whether the French 
Intendant had not palliated and diſguiſed Matters) 
makes as implicit and favourable A Report, as the 
other could have deſired. 

A few Months ago, it was, in bis own Opinion, 
necefſaty to deſtroy the Fettees, newly erected, and 
the Heads of the old Ones, which had been left, and 
that even down to the Level of the Strand. Now, 
the Piles, driven at the Head of the ola Channel, and 
pretended to be deſigned only ſor Beacons and Moor- 
inge, may be allowed; provided Care be taken that 
they do not ſerve for the Foundations of Batteries. 
The new Magazines and the new Key are not thought 
of any Inconveniency. All that France is doing, 
and which the Pen laid ſo much Weight up- 
on, is allowed. The Mimifter at Pares hath Orders. 
to ſay ſo; but he is to hint, at the ſame Time, that 
Care'be taken that no farther Works arecarried on. 
He may ſpeak out in making theſe Conceſſions to 
France ; but he muſt meaſure his Words, and not 
ſpeak plain, When he mentions what we required 
in Return ; though what we. + —0 in Return, 
was nothing more than a verbal Aſſurance that Bar- 
teries ſhould not be made on the Heads of the Fer- 
tees, which we allowed them to erect at the Entrance 


of the old Channel. 
My ſixth Obſervation is this. \ Though we te 
now brought, Step by Step, to ſee and own a ma- 


nĩfeſt Danger, that the ench' might not only re- 
pair, but fortify the Port of Dunkir# ; yet from the 
Month of 7 Jul Taft the Works were carried forward 
there till the in Parliament, without 


mquiry 
the Arowledpor, or Wich the Comnivance of our mf. 


— Miniflers. 
t appea 205 the conturving Evidence of the 
hey were carried forward, during 


this Time, with greater Application and leſs aye 
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than ever; that the Soldiers of the King's Troops 
worked at them ; and that Ships were preſſed, by 
the King's Orders, to carry Stones for this Service. 

After this, it is impoſſible to read, without ſome 
Surprize, that when Mr. Peintx and Mr. Armſtrong 
made the Repreſentations, which they were ordered 
to make, to the French Miniſſers, both the Cardinal 
and the Keeper of the Seals aſſured them, that if any 

Thing had been done towards reſtoring the Harbour 
of Dunkirk to its former State,. or in Contravention 
to the Treaties of Utrecht and the Hague, it had been 
done without their Knowledge and contrary to the 
French King's expreſs Commands. They ſeem, by 
this Proteftation, as ignorant as our Miniſters were, 
of Things done in their own. Country, and with all 
the Eclat poſſible ; but even Ignorance, in this Caſe, 
is not very excuſeable in either; for, 
. firſt, as to the French Minifters. Taking what 
they ſay, in their own Behalf, for granted, . that the 
Inhabitants of Dunkirk have been principally active 
in what hath been lately done there, contrary to 


\Treatis ; yet can it be ſuppoſed, with the leaſt Ap- 


pearance of Probability, that Works of ſuch Impor- 
[tance could be carried on, for above two Years to- 
gether, without any Authority, or Connivance, or 
even the Knowledge of the French Court ? Is it, 
in any Degree, credible that the Subjects of an arbi- 
trary Prince would dare to make Uſe of his Troops, 
or to preſs Ships into that Service, by pretended Or- 
ders and without any real Licence —Can we ima- 
gine that This could be done under the very Noſe, 
and yet without the Privity of the Governour Com- 
mendant, the Intendants and divers other Officers 0 
the Marine, who are obliged. to hold a conſtant 
Correſpondence with the Andre at Paris *———or, 
laſtly, can it be pretended,” without putting the 
| 12 Violence on common Senſe and common 
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of all our Enquiries, would not have prevailed on the. 
Miniſters of France to examine into this Affair and 
gain the beſt Informations about it, after it had 
made fo great an Eclat in England and Holland ? 

I am at a Loſs to find, in this Conduct, any. 
Proof that they carry their Fidelity even to a Nicety ; 
for it was certainly incumbent on them to be ſo in- 
formed; ſince it was from the French Court, and 
not from the [nhabitants of Dunkirk that we were to 
expect and require the ſtrict Obſervance of the Trea- 
ties. When the French Minifters therefore would 
impoſe on us another Aſſurance of this Kind, ſo void 
of all Probability, and at the fame Time give us 
another Aſſurance of their doing every Thing a- 
greeably to Treaties ; will not the notorious Impro- 
bability of the one juſtify our ſtrongeſt Suſpicions a- 
bout the Performance of the other? When there are 
ſuch convincing Reaſons to queſtion their Veracity, 
can we, without expoſing ourſelves to the Contempt 
of my whole World, depend intirely on their Smce- 


| Secondly, As to the inaftive Conduct of our Mini- 
ers from Fuly to February laſt; and in order to ſet 


this Matter in a full Light, let us recal very ſhortly 
and place their whole Proceeding in one View. 
If we look no farther back than the Year 1727, 
when the new Sluice, on the Canal of Furnes, was 
built, it is now about 3 Nears ſince the French have 
worked at the Reſtoration of Dunkirk. In this 
Time, our Miniſters have made three Complaints, and 
not one of theſe Complaints hath been made origin- 
ally on their own Motion, and upon Advices of their 
own, The two firſt Times, they were called on by 
the Pen/ionary, and the /aft Time, they were puſhed 
on by the Parliament. The Proceedings on the firſt 
Complaint ended by allowing to the French ſome In- 
fractions of the Treaties, and by defiring that others 


miſe 


- miſe is not lehrt. Inſtead of what had been 
done, new Works are carried on. Proceedings 
on the ſecond Complamt end in our acquieſcing to 
theſe new Works, provided they are extended no far- 
ther, All Mankind know it, and complain loudly 
of it for ſeven Months together. An Enquiry begins 
in Parliament. Our Miniſters are ſurprized and 
know nothing of the Matter. Although they had 
been diſappointed a firſt Time, they took no Care 
not to be ſo a 

I think that I need not explain or enforce this any 
farther ; and therefore I ſhall obſerve, 9thly, that as 
there may be ſome Reaſon, ariſing om their paſi 
Conduct, to apprehend that the French Court may 
not be quite ſo exact, nor ſo expeditious, as we are 
made to hope, in fulfilling even the laſt Promiſe, 
which they have 22 us, to demoliſh all the Works 
erected contrary to the Treaties ; ſo there is great Rea- 
ſon likewiſe, * from aur paſt Conduct, to ap- 
prehend that the do not underſtand, on that Side of 
the Water, by Works contrary to the Treaties, what 
we do and always muſt underſtand, on this Side of 
the Water, by thoſe Words ; from whence it will 
follow that, by dextrous Adanagement 


, we have 
brought the cleareſt Point in Nature to be the moſt 
intricate; and that whereas there never could have 
been Room for the leaſt Diſpute, if the Treu = 
1717 had been obſerved, in 1 and 
detation of that of Utrecht, our departing dem it 
may and muſt open a Source of inexhauſtible 
Chicane. 

I have already ſhewn how the Treaty of 1777 
explains the mt a and moderates the Conditions 
of the Treaty of Utrecht, ſo as to leave the French 
no Colour, either from the Letter or Intention of 
the Treaties, for doing or any Thing more 
than what Feats, — 5d; no, not even 
on Account of diſcharging the c, draining the 
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to Upon this Foot, therefore, the Senſe of theſe 


far- | Words (Works contrary to the Treatiesz or Works 


diy done in Contravention ta the Treaties ;) is exactly and 
Zins invariably determined. But the French have been 
and Þ artful enough to improve ourComplaiſance for them, 
had I ſo as to ſet the Caſe of Duntir# on quite another 
are | Foot; with our Miners I mean; for with the 
| Nation J hope and believe that impoſſible to be done. 

On the former Foot, every Thing, which hath 
been done at Dunkirh, is directly againſt the Letter 
of bath Treaties, and againſt. the Intention of that of 
Utrecht, explained by that of 17175. The Rigalle or 
Gut, which Mr. Arm/trong and our Mimifters allow 
the French, by virtue of their di „ and 
the Sluice on the Canal of Furnes, to this Ri- 


the Intention of the Treaties, as even fortifying the 
Town, the Harbour and the Strand would be. _ 
But, on the other Foot, there is Room for Chi- 
cane. The French may ſay (and, no Doubt, they 
will ſay) that the /ztention of Treaties ought *to be 
determined by the Senſe, in which the contrafFing 
Parties have, by mutual Agreement, executed 
them; that as the late King allowed them to have a 
Communication from Dunkirk to the Sea, by the 
Canal of Mardyte ; fo they have been allowed, at 
n it preſent, to have the ſame Communication by the ala 
C : that we did indeed once inſiſt on demaliſh- 

ing their Reparations of the old Zettees 3 but that, 
ſince that Time, and on Occaſion of Complaints 
about other Works, made for improving this Har- 
bour, we have not only expreſly approved their 
making theſe latter Works, but have tacitly conſent · 
ed to their repairing and ſupplying the oli Zettees, by 
taking no Notice of their not deſtroying them, nor 
of their making other Works ta hinder ay | 


een e 


zolle or Gut open, are as directly and as plainly againſt. 


1 1 
3 f 
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the Flux and Reflux of the Tides from choaking up 
the Channel, as the Fettees are deſigned to do ; that 
all this, together with our Approbation of the new 
Key they have made, and the new Magazines they 
have built, ſhew it very evidently to have been our 
Senſe, as well as theirs, that the Intention of the 
Treaties is not to deprive them of a naked Harbour at 
Dunkirk, but only to hinder them from having a 
fortified Harbour there ; that they are far from en- 
tertaining any ſuch Thoughts; that they carry their 
Fidelity even to a Nicety and have not yet raiſed one, 
fingle Battery on the Strand; till they attempt which, 

we have not the leaſt Reaſon to affirm that they act 
in Contravention to the Treaties. 53 
This and much more, to the ſame Effect, may 
the French ſay, whenever they are preſſed in good 
earneſt to fulfil their laſf Promiſe, agreeably to the 
juſt Expectations of the Britiſh Nation. Nay, they 
certainly will inſiſt in this Manner, if they were fo 
preſſed ; becauſe whatever Reaſons they may have 
to deſire that our preſent Minifters ſhould continue in 
| Power, I can hardly perſuade myſelf that they will, 
for the Sake of the two illuftrious Brothers, undo in- 
tirely what they have done at Dunkirk and fairly lay 
aſide the Hopes of reſtoring that Port, by Degree: 
and without Eclat, to its former Greatneſs and 
Splendor, *, (7 
That there is Reaſon to apprehend ſuch a Con- 
duct from them, we may judge by what we have 
lately heard from Duntirt; for it is ſaid that Mr. 
| Laſcels, with ſome French Officers, had been to 
found the Water in the Harbour and Channel. Now, 
to what Purpoſe can this be? If we are to ſtand to 
the Treaties, we muſt inſiſt that there be no Vater; 
at leaſt, no navigable Water at all in the Harbour 
and Channel. If we depart from the Treaties, to 
what Purpoſe do we diſpute about a Foot or two of 
Water, more or leſß??s ge = 
e 
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-up | The Queſtion does not turn on ſuch Circum- 
that | ſtances as theſe ; whether the Port be capable of 
Hew _— 50 or Too Ships; whether Ships of 50 or 
hey into it, or out of it; whether the 
our on ater be 14 or 18 or 20 Foot, and the 
the like; — ſingly on this, whether it be made a Port 
r at to any Purge n vever. 
g 2 . we may hear of ſome Fettees, or other 
en- | Works Cilrapas, and a few Appearances of a De- 
their | molition ; but let it be remembered that nothing ean 
ons, | be a juſt Satisfaction and real Security to us, but the 
ich, | reducing Dankir+ once more to that Condition, into 
act | which it was put by Virtue of the Treaties, and fol- 
lowing them as the ſtated Rule between us, and 
may France, on this Head. Let it be remembered like- 
good wiſe that whatever Satisfaction we may obtain, be it 
> the more or leſs, will be owing to the Parliamentary En- 
they | 9ziry, and not to the Care, Vigilance and Spirit of 
re ſo thoſe, who are employed in the Adminiſtration. 
have After having made ſo many Obſervations on the 
we in | Conduct of our Minifters in this Affair of Dunkirk, 
will, I am obliged, in Juſtice, to take ſome Notice of 
o in- the chief Argument, by which their Creatures en- 
y lay deavour to excuſe them; for though many concur 
prez: | to ſcreen them from Cenſure, few there are, I think, 
and | even amongſt theſe, who prefume.entirely to Juſtify 
their Conduct. 
It hath been ſaid then that different Times and 
different Situations of Affairs require different Ways of 
acting; which is a moſt-undeniable Truth. But as 
-place Wit diverts nobody, who hath any 


Common 
Wit, ſo Common-place Maxims impoſe on evo 
who hath Senſe and Knowledge. 

It is true that ferent Times and Situation 
that Miniſters of ſhould both ſpeak and: 
| erent Manners ; — are never to loſe their 
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always to be, the greate/l national Good, To wiſe 


and dag Servants of the Publick / Countries will 
be abſolutely indifferent, except their um; and by 
— they will neither lean to nor from any 
foreign Interaſ, but as thet Intereſt is brought nearer 
to the Intereſt of their own Country, or placed in a 
greater to it, oy the Courſe of Accidents... - 
Nov, let us apply the Aaxim, thus explain'd, 

to the — os our Hinifters in the Caſe of 
Dunkirk. 


ations, with reſpe& to Great-Britam and France, 
very difterent from thoſe, Which our Fathers or we 
beheld, during | fatty Years, is true. It is true 
therefore, that ſince this Alteration of Times and 
Situations, a d ferent Manner of ſpeaking and acting 
towards france hath been te on our Part. 
Nut our general intere/t, with eſpect to France, is 

only thus far . Farmerly, it was our Intereſt 
to oppaſe all her Mia ſures, and to defy her maſt exor- 
bitant Power. CONE ereſt to have 
2 Communication of 4 Meaſures and Inter- 
courſe of friendly C with her; and, inſtead of 
defying her reduced Pawer, to be only zealous of its 
nr OR dannen the F riendſhip of Haw. 


That we have ow and do Ril FA Times * Sen · 


and even in —_— all Appearances of diſtruſting * 


jealous of her, our Adiniflers have 
— to opp Rules of geod:Palicy. The 

d the ſame Conduct toward us ; and 
— mutual Confidence and Amity might certainly 
bave been productive of much publick Good, without 
any particular Inconveniency or Miſchief. It bath 
been ſo to France; but it hath not been ſo to Great 


3 


* 
Britain; and the Reaſon of this Difference is plain. War- \ 


The French have fallow'd: the Marim above-men- — 


tion'd, but without once loſing Sight of the national 
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iſe they have inſiſted. amicably, but they have inſiſted 
all | as ffrongly as ever; witneſs. the Caſe of Santa Lucia, 
by | that, of the“ Honours at Sea, and many others. 
ny | Nay, whenever they. could acquire ſuch a Pretence, 
rer | as ſeem'd conſiſtent with the Terms of Frienaſbip, 
aa | they have artſully enough endeavour'd to diminiſb our 
| Power, and to wreſt from us thoſe Advantages, which 
d, | they know may ſome Time or other, in aur "*% 
of | be of Detriment to them; witneſs the Part, which 
* our intimate Friend, the late Duke of Orleans, 
un- acted in ſupporting the Claim of Spain to the Reſti- 
wee, | tution of Gibraltar and Minarcg. | 34 


ph A X , 


But I am afraid it will be found that eur Mini- 
/ters have ſuffer'd the Tranſports of Friendſhip. to 
carry them too far in Favaur of France; particu- 
larly, in the Caſe now before us; for which 7 
muy ge confeſs d r the 
iſe Apathegm quoted in their f ; _ unleſs: they 
— ſhew that, by departing from a ſtrict Gn | 
vor- tion of the Treaties, with reſpect to Dunkirk, they 
have | Pave avoided à greater Evil, than the Danger of 
"ter- I ſeeing this Part reſtored is and muſt be 1 or 
0 elſe that they have procured to their Country a 
Fits] £7 eater Good than that of keeping Dunkirk in the 
J State, to which, it was reduced, and in which it 
was to continue, according to the Treaties, . 


7 ' 


If. this ſole Excuſe, which can be made for our 


S 


Minifters, will avail them little, when. it comes to my 


- 


be tried by. the Rules of Reaſon ;,. it_will be quite. 

exploded, when we have Recourſe to Experience, 

and compare the Conduct, which was held by our 
UNESCO a g hr ated rut 3rd Mmifters, 
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Above a Year ago a Lieutenant of an Exgiiisʒ Man of 

in. War was broke, as it was ſaid. upon the Inſtance of 

France,” for obliging à French Ship to Stile, according to 
| 4. 
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Minifters, in the Years 1716 and 1717, with that 
which” has been held ſor theſe” rhree or fol” laſt 
Years, as well as the Situation of Affairs, at that 
Time, with the Situation of Affairs, during the 
latter Prrial. | 

The Purport of the Provifienal cement made 
in 1716, Which was inſerted in fourth Ar- 
ticle' of the Aiance made in 1717, hath been al- 
ready mention'd. The French were far from con- 

ſenting eaſily to make this Step; and nothing leſs 
than the Firmneſs, which we then ſhew'd, could 
have forced them to it. I doubt not but they 
would gladly have deſtroy'd entirely the Canal of 
Mardyke, if they might have been permitted to 
| have had that Rigole, or Gut (for there appears an 
Affectation in calling it any Thing but what it 
is, 2 Channel) which hath K allow'd them ſince. 
The Harbour of Dunkirt is a Tide- Harbour, and 
therefore liable to much Inconveniency ; but this 
Inconveniency was, in great Meaſure, remedied by 
the Situation of the old Channel, now reflered, which 
runs ftrait down to the Sea from the Harbour, and 
| hath' the Road before it, in which Ships may, at 
all Times get into the Port 

The Canal of Marayle runs a great Way about 
and makes an Elbow; before it can deſcend” to the 
Sen; and when it comes there hath no Nau acroſs 
the Entrante of it; ; for which Reaſon, Duntiri 
can never be of that Advantage to France, and of 
that Danger to ab, with this opening to we Sea, 
as with the ether. 

The late King therefore Gamen, a8 is obſerved 
above, to leave the Canal of Mardyke, reduced ac- 
cording to the Terms. —— the ca Way 60 an 
but he was ſo far from gi an 
Thing, which might — to _ 2 een! 
that he expreſly ſtipulated the doing of every [Thing 


he 


r 


[are 
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a edge and more compleat Deſtruldior 
ar” fet the Difference between out for- 
ner and or — ye tos how we 
„at = pho Time, with e, and what WAN 
dg of our I; WT On 
ce th 2 W ores with Fhaniee as we" | 
are noto; and the Maxim of cultivating this Um 
prevailed as ſtrongly in our Council. A Storm 
from the Mer wan then much more to be feareg 
than not. The late Czar's ather Was then 
alive likewiſe. How we ſteod Witk Princes, 
and what we had to apprehend from their Hrs, 1 
need not * * At Home there were ſome Re- 
bellion 


mains of not _ totally extinguiſhed, and a 
Facobite Party ftitt in being. Phe Sweat Pit a 
| the Government was carrying on at that 
ime. Alberont was | ripening, his formidable 
Schemes, which he of Woh Pd in 1717, and 
we 2 in Concert with France, 2 eaſures 
et 
*. 5 now avy, Mas, of come 5 
ty, whether an Argument, drawn fromthe Inge; 
tron of Affairs, to excuſe ſome Compliances with 
Francr; might not have been urged with à better 
Grace at that Time, than it could be urged, for the 
now ? He wil certainly anfwer chat it 
might; and' yet-ifis/urged*now,- not to excuſe ſome 
little Compliances, but to excuſe what hath been 
yy in _ Contradictim to the Treaties, and for 
up to France à great Part of the'Advaniage 
ind een "whicl' we' were in" Pede of by 


Fw pf Conduct Waben iet to ber 
accounted of Conte is the 1 


tions, It is 2 for by nothing, 
of Mn. We had then orber inif | 
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Paris to execute them. The Times and our Situations. 

in the Years 1716 and 1717, were not more fa- 

vourable to us, than Ev imes and our Situation in 

the Years, 1727, 1728 and 1729; and our national 

Intereſt, with Reſpect to Dunkirk, hath been exactly 
- the fame in both ; but our Minifters had not then 
negotiated themſelves into an abſolute Dependance 
on France, nor learned. per a Leſſon, that it is 
much e age chan profitable to evade or defeat 2 
i rg than to govern well at Home, 
and to ſu 3. e ny * 
Wes the Nui Ae. * 
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7 the Ren on the CRAFTSMAN''s Vinpi- 
CATION ; — Libels, which 8 
or may come from Dnarter againſt ER- 

son, . 7 * hea ol] 
Ro 3 


FF is impotble « to — read ah Papers, which. 
have been publiſhed . againſt the Writings of the 
Crefi nan, and not have obſerved that one princi- 
pal Point hath been laboured with conſtant Appli- 
cation. and ſometimes with a little Art. Phe 
Point I mean hath been This ; to make all the Diſ- 
putes about national Affairs, and our moſt impor- 
tant Intereſts, to paſs for Phe Fave f Cavili, 


which have been raiſed by the Pique and Reſent- 
ment 


8 ena s 


8 6 
w * 
7 
4 4 


to the Remarks. 


© SA. 
metit of one Man, and by the Iniquity and dange- 
rous Deſigns of another. Nothing, which could be 
ſaid or done to inculcate this Belief, hath been ne- 
glected. The fame Charges have been repeated al- 
moſt every Week, and the Publick hath been mo- 
deſtly deſired to pay no Regard to undeniable Facts, 
to unanſwer'd and unanſwerable Arguments, be- 
cauſe theſe Facts and theſe eee 
dy the miniflerial Mriters, to come from Men, to 
whom theſe Hirelings aſcribed, againſt all Probabili- 
ty, the worſt Motives, and whoſe Characters they 
endeavoured to blacken without Proof. Surely- this 


Proceeding rendered it neceſſary, at leaſt not im- 
proper, at the Concluſion of thoſe Remarks; which We 


were to conclude the Collection of the Craft/man, to 


ſay ſomething concerning the Perſem, who had 


been ſo particularly attacked on Account of the 


Part, which they, who railed at them, were pleaſed 
to ſuppoſe that theſe Gentlemen had in the Writings, 


contained in that Collection. This, I ſay, was 


Neceſſary 3 at leaſt proper; not in order to raiſe a 
_ Spirit, as it is impertinently ſuggeſted in the Libel, 


which lies before me; but to refute Calumnys and 


remove at leaſt ſome of thoſe Prejudices, which had 
been raiſed, or renewed, on the Occaſion of theſe 
Writings, and which were employed to weaken the 
 Effe& of them; an Effect, which may be ſaid with 

Truth to have been aim'd at the * noble Pair of 
| Brothers ; ſince it keeps up a national Spirit of En- 
quiry and Watchfulneſs, which it is the Intereſt of 


theſe Perſons, as it hath been their Endeavour, to 


ſtifle; and which it is the Intereſt of every ether 
Mar in Britain to preſerve in himſelf, and to nou- 
riſh in others; an Effect, which cannot be Tajg, 
without the greateſt Untruth, to have been aim d 


N 3 againſt 
* Por mbit Bure. See the Moto prefixed 
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againſt the preſent Settlement; ſince the hi 2 
ſolence, which can be offered to his e 4 
attempt to blend his Intereſt and uſe ith 
thoſe of his untuortiy Servants, as the Tools of the 
wnwerthy Servants are, (ty Rene expplayedto do, and 
probably at his Majeſty's 

Something was ſaid — * che Sieger, 
in his Journal of the 22d" of 8 the Pur- 
55 I have mentioned. If he went out of his 

ay, (for he ought moſt. certainly to confine him - 


ſelf to Things, and meddle with Perſons as little as 


he went out of it on great Provocation. 
e carry id Truth and Reaſon along with him; and 
he uſed a Moderation and a Decency, to which his 
Aaverſaries are Strangers. 
IJ o0o ſet this Matter in a full Light, let us conſider 
how he hath been anſwered; and, by faitly com- 
paring both, let us put the whole Merits of this 
Cauſe upon one ſhort but decifive Iſſue. It will he 


Time afterwards to make a few Obſervations on the | 


. Clamour raiſed ; 3 On the Reaſons and Deſigns of it * 
in a Word, to detect the mean Artifice and ſilly 


Expedients, to which the tun honaurahle 7 


2 Smarter. AP 7 I doing, * 1 


The Cr, — 0 of thoſe ations, 
which Gr 24 ae ions 

. ons in * . de-de not with the e- 
5 ee ae Which le hath been 1 


e 
i of Eng 
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an abler Pen, Some 2 theſe he anſwered in general 
only; and yet he anſwered them as ier 

he ought to have done for Reaſons of Huss which 
are touched upon by him, and which ſhall be a ittle 
more opened by me. 

But there were other Points, not at all affected by 
theſe Reaſons, on which no Explanation was neceſ- 
ſary to be given by the Aceuſed, and on which the 

-Craftſman had a Right to pay Proofs from the 
Lb. They were Points of a more determined 
Nature; ſuch àas admitted of no different Conſtruc- 
tions; 3 fuch as could not be altered by Cireumſtan- 
ces. They were of a more publick Nature; ſuch 
28 the Men, who brought the Accuſations, mult 
have it in their Power to proye, if they were true; 
and ſuch therefore as muſt be falſe, if the Men, wha 
bh: the Accuſations, were not able and ready 


rove them. 


theſe the Craftſman infiſted. He affirmed 


iN 8 pes contrary to the Accuſations 


brought, He appealed to unqueſtionable Authority 
"Yor the Tia e what he affirmed; and to ene in 
particular, which ſhould have ban” treated with 
__ Reſpect by the Remarker, ſince it will out- 


weigh, at home and abroad, a thoufand ſuch Au- 
Aale as thoſe pf his Patrons. He challenged all 
Magkind Up 4 -aduce one * irs in Contr adittion 
* any one of the general 
Win, there an any. Thing wir r, or es in this 
"Proceeding ? * there any Pn in it, which 
ll eds the Choler of hoſe, 5 are Friends 
t Tryth and Juſtice? If they, who brought theſe 


Accuſations, had been ſuch, W. Opportunity was 


preſented to rden. of Sen t the guilt Man at 
very tbunal, before nis 

leaded.” By producing! 5.5 on theſe Heads, 

boa d it in their Power to condemn him Upon 

Al che Reft; and if th Part of the Charge was 

Ys - made 


uſe had, 4 


thoſe weekly miniſterial | 
Names, and are capable of little more. The ela- 
: borate Libel, intitled Remarks on the Craftſman's 


and deſerves no more to be called Remarks on the 
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made good, the Opinion af Mankind would have 
been fairly enough decided as to the ober. 


Hue being joined therefore in this Manner, the 
accuſed Perſon muſt be found guilty of all the Crimes 


laid to his Charge; or his Accuſers muſt be found 


guilty of Slander, of Calumny, and of the worſt 


Sort of Aﬀaſſination. 1 


Thus the Craftſman left the Matter Let 


us ſee what hath been ſaid in Anſwer to him. 


fourrilous Productions of 


I- paſs over the many ic | 
olds, who are hired to call 


Vindicatim, ſeems to be the utmoſt Effort of their 


and their Patron's collected Strength; and though I 


have waited ſeveral Days to ſee if they had any 


more Scandal to throw out; yet I never doubted 
an Inſtant from what Quarter this Remarkable 


Piece came into the World, Se 
The whole Pamphlet is one continued Invective, 


Craftſman, or an Anſwer to him, than the Railing 
and Raving and throwing - of Filth by a Madman 
deſerve to be called an Anſwer to thoſe, who un- 
warily paſs too near bis Cell. All, that Malice 


could ever invent, or the Credulity of Parties, in- 


flamed by Oppoſition, receive, is aſſembled. Truth 


is diſguiſed by Miſrepreſentation, and even many 


Things, which the noble Pair know to be falſe, are 


affirmed as true. 


But you will aſk, perhaps, whether the Challen 
is not accepted, and whether Proofs are not brought 
to contradict the plain and poſitive Affirmations 
made by the Craftſman ? I anſwer, the Challenge js 


accepted, and the Remarker aſſures us that be hath 
brought Proof in mumerous Iuſtan es againſt theſe 


Aficmations ; which is the more g nerous, becauſe 


em eggs ses s 0 


Had 
agree that the Gentleman leaving his Country was a 
Conſequence; but I can never admit that it is a 


Hamel and ignominious. 


proper to aſſure them of, that they 
miſtake the Craftſman, and to miſapply 
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eee, 


dict in of any of them, _— 

The fir/# of theſe Affirma Was, 
Gentleman concerned never entered into Engagements, 
er any Commerce with the Pretender, till he. had been 
attainted and cut off from the Body of his Majeſty's 
Fubjects. Let us examine the R 
we find ſcattered up and down in the 22 


which may be applied to prove, in Oppoſition to 
this Affirmation, what hath been ſo often aſſerted, 


that this Gentleman was a zealous Jacobite, and an 
Agent of the Pretender, even in the Reign of the late 


* mm. h x 


The fir! Fus of this Kind is this. He f the 


Kingdom. His High T Faſo, nay other Crimes, 
was confeſſed by his ſhameful Flight. 5 
Libeller proved this High Treaſon, I might 


Proof of his Guilt. Could no other Reaſon for leave- 


3 n 5 


auntry would be a ſtrong Preſumption 
againſt him. But many other Reaſons will ſoon 


occur to thoſe, who remember the Paſſages of that 
Time; and Reaſons there are of à more private 


Nature ſtill, which would be very far, to ſay no 


more, from reflecting Diſhonour on a Step, which 


is called, by theſe foul-mouthed Advocates of Power, 
| gnomini One Thing it may be 
may pretend to 


no more. It is this. The Gentleman never declined 
a Conteſt * with the too honourable Patrons of this 


' Libel. One of them was, in thoſe De, Oy his 

| Trial, that he 
had Reaſon to apprehend being foil'd by the other. 
But we muſt not yet diſmiſs rats 


Notice; and he neyer found, upon 


this Article. 


Ns If 


* 


tions was, that the 


his Words 


2 


4+ 2241 

Tf e Prgof we are £xamiping 

it would prove too much. line, in certain 
"Eller ber ke A RAS, if 1 go into. voluntary 

Exile, either beſore e or ey 0 | Mer Con- 
SAT ma were abſolute wilt, the Can- 
of magy A and better SET than the Per- 
fon nw accuſed would deſerve our;Cenſure, and that 
of Calumaiators, AS 1 7 as Hy e Libel lers, would 
| 5 our Approbation. muyſt 


b condemned. 


"This ſort of Pro dl heat kd appearing k- 
cient to make good the — 2 that this Gentleman 
was engaged with the Pr. before his Attainder , 
great Pains are taken, and much Rhetorigk is em- 
ſent to ani. what we ſhall not preſume to con- 
tra N not to have enga 8 that 
Atlainder. Neither did | _ 

is Circumſtance as a 9 of 
e fixed this Date of the 


e WO 
mente mentioned, in Contradiction to 7. boſe, who 


had falſely affirmed that theſe 1 were 
much more antient. But he neither urged it as a 
Deſance, nor pleaded it as an Excuſe; and yet I am 
E that . this ** Circumſtance had ſome 
eight with ha Meichs Ar, when that excellent 

ld and .the 


* Prince, ve 95 oe whole Temper, 
0 lemency of whole. Nature, TRE Ae, red 
him amiable in dhe moſt private Station, and made 


bim almoſt adorable in that great 55 tion, to 
which the Providence of God had raiſed him; when 
chat excellent Prince, I ſay, was pleaſed on his own 


Motion, and without any icatign from the 


Perſen here 75 of, to extend his preſent, and 
promiſe bi 4utur e 50% Faypur to him. 
f men did neither ſay nor intend 


what * (wo Gag e 24 Wer 
King George I. 


iS e ed anything, | 


„„ ˙ rern 
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i might perhaps mean ſomething more than 
hath been obſerved ;- and if he did mean it, he 
meant to inculcate, upon this Oecaſion, a very uſe- 
ſul, general Truth. Let us grant that the Man, 
who engages. againſt his Country 


, even when he 
has been oppreſſed in it, or driven out of it by Vio- 
lence, is not to be defended 5 that theſe are Occa- 
ſions, wherein we ought to kiſs the Rod, which 
ſcourges us, and reverence that Authority, — 9 
we think bas been unjuſtly exerciſed 
But then let it be granted likewiſe, that As 
Paſſions are ſo „and human Reaſon ſo weak, 
that Men, wo ſuffer Perſecution, or who imagine 
they ſuffer it, are ſeldom able a fp WARNE theſe 
Bounds of herowal Moderation. * will be apt to 
ſeize the Opportunities, 1 may be offered, of 
reſiſting, or of Tu ane repair the Injuries 
done them. Uflatter e that they 
do not wow Hoc ana againſt the People, the Inno- 
cent and collectiue Body of their Countrymen, nor go 
about to ſubvert the Conflitution of the Government. 
They will ſn others, nay t wilt perſuade 
themſelves, that they do not ſeek „ but Re- 
dreſs 5 nor aim to d the Law, which pun tſhes, 
but to prevent the Abuſe of it, which — 
Thus will Men, who actually ſuffer, be apt to rea- 
ſon; and if the Caſe be common to Numbers, they 
will be apt to proceed from reaſoning on ſuch Prin- 
eiples, to act upon them. Wiſe Governments « 1 
therefore have been careſul to diſtinguiſh between | 
Puniſpment and Perſecution ; have never ſuffered the MM 
former, however juſt, neceſſary, or ſevere, to-carry 5 
the leaſt Appearance of the latter. Ludlto was juſtly bi 
Juſtly, -ungratefully and cruelly perſecnted. We 
may pronounce. without Uncharitableneſs, that the 
| former —_ . wenn wy e of ſub- 
Fertig 


puniſhed; | My Lord Claremdon, whom the Remarker 
hath ſo ſtrongly yoked with the Regicide, was un- 


W _ 
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verting a ſecond Time the Conſtitution of his 
Country; not from Reſentment alone, but from 
* Principle. The latter would have been moved by 
no Reſentments to diſturb that Frame of Govern- 
nes which he bad contributed ſo much to reſtore. 
2 Example therefore hath nothing to do in 
this Place; and if 21 71 admit the latter, it will only 
ſerve to ſhew us how Men fbould act, not how they 
do aft. Tt will be one Example of Virtue, - oppoſed 
to innumerable Inſtances of Frailty. Innumerable, 
indeed, are the Inſtances of Men in all Ages, who, 
having been driven out of their Country by Vio- 
lence, have endeavoured, even by Violence, to re- 
turn to it. This is the general and known Courſe 
of Nature; depraved indeed, but human; and ſince 
it is ſoz if we allow that they, who diſturb a Go- 
vernment, becauſe they think themſelves perſecuted, - 
deſerve no Excuſe, we muſt allow that. theſe, who 
give Occaſion to this Diſturbance by P n, 
— oa very little. 5 
I hope may. deſerve ſome for this Digreliion, 
into which * Remarker led me; and I return to 
my Subject, by ſaying that neither the Craſtſman 
hath pretended, nor do I here pretend, to excuſe the 
Engagements, which his <A took; after his 
Aitainder, and which his late Maje of ſo graciouſly 
pardoned ; but that his taking theſe Engagements, 
aftes bis Attainder, i is no Proof that he was under them 
before; and that his going out of the Kingdom, in 
the late King's Reign, is no Proof that he was a 
Sealous FJ acebite, and an Agent of the Pretender in the 
late Queen's Reign, 
- The Libeller, finding himſelf unable to make this 
Charge good, leſſens the Charge that he may ſuit 
his Proof to it. If he cannot prove that the Gentle- 
man was in the Intereſts of the Pretender, before his 
Attainder, he will prove at leaſt that he had a ffrong 
Propenſion to thoſe Intereis ; and how does he prove 
- even this? He aſſerts that in the Year 1708s ; this 
entle- 


n 


2 
* 
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Gentleman was one of the virtuous 117, who gave 
their Votes to throw out the Bill for ſettling the Prote- 
ant Succeſſion, &c. Falſe and impudent Aſſertion ! 
A few Pages before he pretends to have the Journal 
Book of the Houſe of Common, before him. Had he 
it before him now? If he had, how can he affirm, 
in direct ContradiQion to it? If he had not, how 
could he venture to affirm any thing, concerning- 
this Matter? The © Bill for ſettling the Proteſtant 
Sueceſſion, in the preſent Royal Family paſſed 
© the Houſe of Commons in the Month of May 1701, 
< not in 150%; and it paſſed nemine contradicente, 
t bring in a Bill for the farther Security of his 
© Majefty's Perſon, and the Succeſſion of the Crown 
© in the Proteſtant Line, and extinguiſhing the 
Hopes of the pretended Prince of Valu, and all 
_ © other Pretenders, and their open and ſecret Abet- 
© tors.” This Bill was accordingly brought in, and 
the Perſons who, by Order of the Houſe, prepared 


and brought it in, were Sir Charles Hedges and one 
Mr. St. 70 HN. In the Progreſs of 20 Bill thro 


the Houſe, it appears that there were ſome Debates 
and Diviſions about particular Clauſes and Amend- 
ments; but the Bill was paſſed without any Drurfton ; 
ſo infamouſly falfe is the Aſſertion made by this Li- 
beller, that there was no Diviſion of 117, or of an) 
other Number, for throwing out either the Bill 
© which ſettled the Succeſſion; or the Bill, which 
* was made ſor the farther Security of it.“ There 
was a Diviſion indeed, of 117 againſt 118, upon a 
Clauſe added by the Lords to a Bill for inlarging the 
Time for taking the Oath of Abjuration, Ic. and this 
happened in the Year 1702; but what Relation 
hath this Fad? to the Fact aſſerted? Whether the 
Gentleman voted againſt this Clauſe, or not, I am 
unable to ſay; and it is to no Purpoſe to enquire ; 
for the Clauſe regarded only © ſuch Perſons as had 
© negleed to take the Abjuration Oath in Time, 
* and provided that if ſuch Perſons had W 
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Office, Beueſſce, Q. to which any other Perſons 
had been preferred, the former dalla not be re- 
; © ſtored by taking the Advantage of this AQ.* If 
this pretended Proof is nat another Taſtance, of the 
vile Calummiatian, the Libeller himdelf confeſſes that 
the * Creſtſman's Challenge was properly made; an 
that there is not one Proof in the Woll agpinſt 
© his general Aſfirmations 
Anatber Fad, which is advanced e pa- 
theticalhy deelaĩmed upon, for Reaſons not hard to 
be diſcovered, is likewiſe applied to maintain the 
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rit of Summons to ard He | afterwards 
Wii the Eleftor of Hanover's Miniſter. to he forbid 
the Court, for nb ather Crime than having demanded 
Mr. And did this Gentleman oppoſe this Writ? 
y, did any other Servant of the late Queen op- 
— 17 Falſe and impudent is the Aſſestion. It 
Was ordered ade out the very Day “ it was 
demanded. If the — — demanded the 
Writ, was forbid the Court, was bis Gentleman the 
Cauſe of it? Is every diſagroeable Circumſtance t0 
be aſcribed to him in an Affair, which was too im- 
t nat to be laid by the proper Admifter, that 
is b the Chancellor, not the Sex tary, before her 
late Majeſty aud ber Council; and in which it may 
be foppoſed that .her Majeſty's Reſentments were 
alone ſufficient to determine ſuch a Reſolution? Be- 
ſides, if the Miniſler received the Affront mention- 
ed, was it ſingly and abſtractedly for demanding the 
Writ ; or was it founded on the Adarner of demand- 
ing, and on many other Circumſtances, ſome ex- 
_ and ſome 3 at in the Letters, written 
He the. ede 8 late Alacto · 
q, Hah iure bob gy eat) þ 1 
et Ment! 
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Princeſs, Sephig. and 
before me 


2 te 8 25 Accuſation, on dich 


”_ "ihe Crofi/ ;/man affirmed chat 
5 neuer lad any Commerce either 
: indi Inconſiſtent cbith the Engagements be 
noch after hes aubifſt be continued in them. 
Now, this Affirmation, inſtead of being diſproved, 
paraded. Mt i N ſays the Remer lan 
Is it ſo : Haxe not all his /crabblows Aſſociates 
charged this ——— and. over ſor being trea 
_cherous te the Pretender; Mee with 
bim; and at the ſame Time a Sey and a artiſan, 
"ſuch is the unge they uſe, of the late King? 
nat the flat Contradiction given to this Lye a 
Part of the Ohallenge made dy the .Craftſman.? 
Hach not, this Labeler ace N Rath 
he nat. called it a zweak, ee and à flaviiſb — 2 
ſence? ee it after all his haaſting ? bs 
e ke it goad in every Part, or to on 
Calumny, which I make on him, on 
the who IN and on 4hſe, who pay 
them? What he, or pc car th 
nor Ar. ene 10 
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Now, upon this Ln thou gh the Accuſation be 
not g in Terms, yet is it as little maintained, 
or fxpored by Proof Vas . The nog bd in- 
deed, calls he Gentlemim a Leviathan” of Treaſon ; 
diſplays the terrible Dangers, which would have at- 
| tended the reinſtating him ; preſumes to call it a 
| Libel on the late King's Memory to ſay that be had ſuch 
* dJntentions ; and yet dares not deny that his Majeny 
 fignified his having fuch Intentions. In ſhort, wi 
- much Bombaſt, he makes the Panegyrick'of his Pa- 
- tron, for defeating theſe Intentions, I ſhall not con- 


deſcend to make one ſingle Remark on this Rapſody 
of Scurrility and Adulation. Such Poyſon carries 


its Antidote along with it into the World; and no 
Man will be at a loſs to judge whether publick or pri- 
 wate Motrves determined the Servant, in this Caſe, 


to defeat the Intentions of the Maler. Which 


ever they were, he, who can believe, that the Gen- 


- Obligation, which the Craftſn 
deſerves to be pity'd ;: and he, who can bring him- 
ſelf up to affirm it, re to be deſpiſed. But be- 
fore I leave this Articie, it may not be improper, 
nor 3 200 enquire, by cyl 1 ny 
good Subjects to ey and fart ends to t 
preſent Eftabliſhment Mn oth e tings iſhed and 
known. Are all thoſe to be reputed ſuch, who aſ- 
ſumed the greateft Zeal for the proteflant Succeſſion 
formerly? This cannot be; for many of the 
Tories have this Title; and all, who ever wore that 
Name, are proſcribed by the Syflem we have ad- 
vanced. Are all theſe to be reputed” ſuch, who 
were alike zealous for the Prote/flant Succeſſion, and 
who have beſides made conſtant Profeſſion of the 
Principles of Hhiggi/m *— This cannot be nei- 
ther; ſince many ſuch as theſe are daily ſtigmatized 
with the reproachful Names of Malecintents and In- 


0 | 


 tleman ſo often mentioned has upon him any of that 
man diſclaims for him, 


cendiaries; and fince Endeavours are uſed, by _ 


„ 1 
Deductions and by arbitrary Interpretations, to 
prove them Enemies to the Government, and in Effet 
arrant Traitors. What is this Criterion then? 
I am able to diſcover but one, and it is this; being 
for, or being againſt the noble Pair of Brothers, the 
two honourable Patrons of the Remarker. Without 
the Merit of approving their Conduct, no Man is to 
be reputed a faithful Subject, or a Friml to his Coun- 
try. With this Merit, and with that of a blind 
Submiſfion, even they, who have been the 9 - 
AoxIOus, may be received ; 'and they, who have been 
call'd Enemier to the Government, as loudly as any 
others, may be inrolled among its Friends. This 
PraQtice of endeavouring to confine the Intereſt of 
the Government to as narrow. a Bottom as that of 
tus Miniſters, has been” of late "moſt audaciouſly 
715 ta Main _ e Terms“ that 
if bis late Majeſty had put the Adminiſtration into am 
other Hands, n been i to thoſe brave 
Men, who had done and ſuffered much to ſerve him; 
and that he would not have deſerved to wear the Crown, 
if be had not the 3 

Here, again, there might be room for ſome 
particular Reflections, if I was diſpoſed to make 
them. But I avoid this invidious as much as 
my Subject will allow me to do; and ſhall there- 
— ＋ my ſelf with deſiring theſe bold rums, 

hee and Patrons, to conſider what the 
— 32 nces_ of ſuch Poſitions are. If 
of 2 2 aſſert that his late Majefly would have 
mut; that he would not bee Giro . 
E be had not empl, he did em- 
3 what ike they not ire i if his Pro Ma- 
Jeſty ſhould, at any ie think ke. . his great 
- Wifdom and Goodneſs to his People, to remove 
ſome of theſe z Men, whom his royal Father did 
| n e Aﬀertion is” nor even extended to 
| n IE 
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Party. It would have been ſtill indecent if it bad. 
But it is confined to a certain Number of particular 
Men; as if the Zeal ſor the Proteſtant Sccefhran in 
the preſent Reyal Family bad not been directed. 
molt certainly was, to the rational Advantage, but 
had been 7 as to: he ſure it was not, 1 kh the 
12 particular Men, and to perpetuate the 
Admini . in a priuate Family. This is ſuch 
1 e as I believe was never held before, and 
a3 no would preſume to hold now, if the En- 
c uragement to it did not p a from thoſe, by 
whom. it ſhould be diſ d and puniſhed. 
_ » There is another Fab, which I muſt not omit . to 


8 thoſe, 1 4 Te 
. lenge, yet it tively a 
him, and halfofitat kaff poliively denied by abe] © 


The Crafy faid that the Merger ah late Ka 
Gentiernan, we 


OI That it 8 py Some i 4 

thinks:;probable ; and in thinking ſo he gives the 

Lye to all his Fellrw-Scribblers, who have ſo.often 

afficmed the contrary. 

s a downright a d. 
rege l 

8 ' SEO 
22 Arg ig: April. — e 1 


i \thinha.qxphee 3 ut here again the TE foowery and 

F which — — others, oy NG | 

5 Mace Who dre t at: know 

2 dor how far the pale ae it-may\be-neceliary, 

Lee Farms uſual on ſuch! 

bur the m 4 
con- 


take Notice of in this Place ; becauſe though, it js | ft. 
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bad. — even his Patrons, that his Majeſty's Mer- 
ular ey had been extended to this Gentleman. two Veats be- 
a Is 5 7. there 3 and 2 12 
as it cy did not neauragement 10 4 
but | Auture Mark of his Mejeſty — — 

. in a graciqus and abſolute Promiſe of his Favour in 
the full . 1 4h Circumſtances of that Gen- 
tleman re 1 I may be the more bold ig aſſirm · 
ing this Fact, becauſe the woble Lord, who delivered 
the Meſſage I quote, is ſtill alive, 2 1s of 
Perſons. are, to whom his late Maje 22 was pleaſed 
to on that hu Adefſage had been delivered by his 
Order, and to ex his gracious. nn 
formably to,it,———But to proceed. 

It appeats moſt — chat af the thre Heads 
on which the Craſtſnan gave. and the Remarker ac- 
cepted, the Challenge, the - Remarker hath ſthewn 
himſelf, — — firſe by any true Fads, 
and hath ſcandalouſſy — -eoda it by falſe 
et; tas. he, hath given up-the;/econd:; and that he 
hath not ſo much as attempted to prove the therd:. 

Let us aſk now, ſhall Men, thus: plainly con- 

victed af Calumny on Accuſations brought ſo oſten 
and charged ſo peremptorily. by them, expect Belief, 

Ahen;they to deſame in any other Caſe? 

Shall they, Who.are-convidted of aceuſing falſely in 
Caſes, Which, are plain in theit Nature, where no 
N 'roaof gan be wanting, and where no Pretenee an 
be alleged for . chat * 
lick ſhould condemn any 2 

Man, who is under ſo ma 
 adyantage, peculiar to his: — 
Situation, becauſe they affirm him guilty in Caſes, 
which ate dutricate — ir Natute, and where 
Reaſons of Honour, of Prudence and. uf Decency 
may all. one, to ümpaſa Sileave? — 
66 r= v9 pps —— 
ed t ciaciple ; 4 AN 
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to charge e unleſs he is able and . 

ove the Charge How often have they called for 

roof on this Principle, and triumphed that it was of 
not immediately brought? Now, although this De- 
fence may not be ſufhcient in every Caſe, where 
Matters of preſent Tranſaftion are concerned and] j 
where the Perſons attaci d are in actual Poſſeſſion of 
the greateſt Power; z yet ſurely it may be thought, 
ws Reaſon, to _—_ a ſufficient Defence, when 
Matters long ago tranſadted, and long ago cenſured 
too, are concerned; when the Perſons, who attach, 
are in actual Poſſeſſion of the Power; and 
- the Perſon, who is attact'd, hath none of thoſe of- 
fenſive, or defenſive Weapons - at his Command, 
which Power furniſhes in ſo abundant a Manner. 
I be Remarker thinks that no Reaſons of Honour, 
Prudence, or to ſbut the Mouth of Inne- 
cence 3. that Shame and uil alone are filent in the Day 
Zaguiry. When this Day of Enquiry is to 
come, and who is. to be the Subject of it, I know 
not; — where ly 47 poi many Caſes, 
| wherein it is not honeſt, and many others may occur 
wherein is CIs: to ſay all that might beſ is ; 
 faid either in or in Excuſe; that is, when; 
the Defence or Excuſe of our ſelues muſt affect others 
not concerned in the Debate. In ſuch Caſes: th 
| moſt Innocent will rather bear the 


imaginary Crimes, by keeping Silence, than be guil- 
— a ail Crime, by —_— to carry 
cx ray ens, wc. + might | 
* who have died, rather than ac- ; 
22 whoſe Blood was thirſted after more 
Much hath been faid, and great Complaints have 
| been made, of the Torture,” as it is called 0 ſu 


. bub, on ven to another Gentleman's Actions. If, b 
meant ranſacking into all the anc 


this, be 
 publick Paſlagesof his L, and wreſting every c ; 
in 
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into a Crime; far be it from me to approve in his. 
Caſe, what T abhor this Libeller for doing in the Caſe: 
of another. But is it really ſo ? Have we ſeen Ac- 
cuſations of Treachery and Tngratitude towards ſeve- 
ral, who are dead, and towards any, who are living, 
inſiſted upon, in the former Caſe? Has it been re- 
proached to the Patrons of the Remarker, that they 
worm'd' out of Power, a Perſon, to whom they 
were nearly ally'd and ought to have been firmly at- 
tached by Gratitude and Friendſhip ?. and yet is that 
a Subject, which affords nothing to be ſaid? Are 
there no Circumſtances, which might be aggravated 
at leaſt? Are there no ſtrong Colours, which might 
be laid? Even I ſhould not be ata Loſs to do it, if 
I thought it fair to do it; if I thought it honeſt to 
puſh any Man to a Silence, of which I might take 
Ia ſeeming Advantage, or to a Neceſſity of juſtifying 
or excuſing himſelf by ſaying what, ſuppoſing him 
innocent, he ought not to ſay. Are there no Facts 
relating to former Tramſactions of great Importance 
not commonly known, and yet not abſolutely Se- 
crets, which remain ſtill unmentioned? In ſnort 
is it not a t that there are Men, who accuſe, 
indeed, when the immediate Subject of Debate: leads, 
and s them neceſſarily and umwillingly te it, 
ies NY whilſt there are others, who wait for no ſuch 
tion O'S ceffity, but accuſe meerly to dame. 
e gui It would be tedious, not difficult; to go through 
cart this whole broedive 3 to deny with Truth many 
zht bY Things, which are falſely affirmed ; and, by give- 
an 20 ing a juſt Turn to others, to ſet them in a very dif- 
mor ferent Light from that, wherein the Author expoſes 
Ithem to publick View; to explain what he per- 
A plexes; to diſtinguiſh what he confounds. . But 4 
ſhall not take this Taſk upon me, for the Reaſons I 
Ihave given and for, others, which I am going to 
inn ou TH rn af „ $i EET 
Ge A to the ConduQt, which) the Perſon, againſt 


whom 
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whom ſuch” Torrents of are pour'd forth; 
held towards thoſe, who were oy Oe Heal of Affairs, 
whilſt he was in Buſineſs, I ſhall only add to what 
hath been ſuĩd „Wwhat no Man of Candour 
will deny; that the Hear and Animoſity, which 
Contifts and frequent Turns of Party raiſe, 

ave” carry'd many (perhaps, the Perſen, who is 
blamed-; perhaps, the Peyſomr, who blame him) to 
* hne in any other Situntion, or Temper of 
ch would carefully id; in a Word, 
— rde Man bath wth on ſach Ocæa ions, 
— unjuſt; the good- nature Man ill-na- 
tured; and the friendly Mam unfriendly.” Fewꝛ 
tbere are, I fear, Who could with a ſafe Conſei 
efice take up the firſt Stone upon ſuch à Trial. 
Few there are, who ate blameſeſs,. But here is the 
Difference. The juſt; the good - natured, the 
frietidly” Man returns to the Character, out of 
which Ke ſtarted- The unjuſt; the ill natured, the 
Min petfiſts; The” fr ft reflects wil 
Sorrow on what the / reflects with Triumph; 
and whilſt ow wiſhes undone what the Heat of Par- 
tycurryd him to do, the other is glad of the Excuſe 
of Party, ſuch as it is to indulge the Viriouſneſs 
of his on Nature, and to repent unjuſt, ill- natur d 
and u e 
the Dead. . 
Phbere is a © before us; which wey ferve 
te ĩuſtrate whats FW ſaid. Great 8 
taken of ar ia ſent to the late Queen, by the 
late Earl of Oxford, wherein many hard Reſlections 
are made on others; but the hardeſt of all on the 
P#fon here reſerred to?“ He isp aimted in the worſt 
„ and accuſed to the of the greateſt 
Fake. Should 1 deſcencd into che Particulars, I 
might fliew'that the Actufatioriv” were groungleſs, 
and — 2 out, rhaps, the unjuſt Cauſes of _ 
e taken, 18 a0 the Motives to 
the 


0 


* 


| - rial 
che writing that Memerial, which I wiſh had never 
been written fora Reaſon very different from that, 
which the Remarker would be ready to aſſign. But 
I ſhall not deſcend into any ſuch Particulars, nor 
give a double Advantage to the Malicuus, who' 
would be juſt as well pleaſed to have any Handlegi- 
ven them by the Living of inveighing ” apainff the 
Dead, as they are ready to ſeize, on every Ocea- 
ſion, that which was given them, ſo many gains 
ag0, by on me, who' i is ow dead, of inveighing gal 
t 
The 2 wh. kad che- Höher to ſerve the 
late Dieen, in the laſt Period of her Life, have heen 
theſe twenty Years' the Subjects of great Clamour. 
If the Differences, which 5 amongſt them fo 
long ago, gave in ſome Meaſure, as I apprehei 
that they did, both Occaſion and Forte to this Clas 
mour, it would be ſtrange Conduct, indeed, in 
thoſe of them, 3 and in the N 
tions and Friends of thoſt of them, we te "deal. 
to preſerve the Spirit of Bafa, W | 
reviving thts Clamour. , *« 
The Day will come, when a ente Hy wilt 
relate the alfages of thoſe 2 vt t = 
to the partial Views of any che partie 
Defence of any Man. 7 or” y dock ref 
every one-mulk decide, or Fong bits) SN as 
he ſees Reaſon to do, and they ide a fiſh 
theſe Jougments, uſt bear wot with that T 
and ReſpeR, Which is due from every private” M. 2 
eee nay, even to h Pre Jus 
But what hath all this'to db with the Chi 
* Conduct of the wh Tur 9 Stippoſe che 
Pewer, two Rrigns ago, to hate * 5 7 
de, ; will it follow © that file en kt Pa- 
the Rimarher are 79 9 of of Light ry; "Wit 


tens che Meaning of o grear a nour, TW 
cory 
©. 
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edly raiſed on ſo ſlender an Occaſion as the Craft/- 
man of the 22d of May gave; wherein little was 
ſaid; and that little with much Moderation, after 
much Provocation? Why are ſo many Pens em- 
ploy'd, and ſo great Pains taken, to divert the 
Attention of the Publick from preſent to paſt Tranſ- 
attions ; from national Conſiderations to perfanal Alter- 
cations *——— The Reaſon is obvious; and no 
other Reaſon in Nature can be affigned. The nable 
Pair have been hard,puſh'd, on their Management 
of publick Affairs, both at home and abroad. Not 
only their Errors have been pointed out; groſs, 
palpable Errors; but a long Series of Error; a 
whole Syſtem of cool, deliberate, conducted, de- 
fended, expenſive Error hath been laid open to pub- 
lick View. What J believe never to have happen'd 
before, hath happen'd on theſe Occaſions. The 
noble Pair have been admoniſhed in Time, and 
ſhewn the Precipice, into which, whoever led, 

hey were both falling. The Conſequences of their 
Meaſures have been foretold as early as poſſible, and 
even whilſt the Cauſes were laying. Surely this 
Conduct, on the Part of their Aaverſaries, ſavours 
more of publick Spirit than of private Reſentment ; 
and yet, when they have taken Advantage of it, 
they have ſtopt ſhort and triumphed in their Eſcape 
as they did in the Caſe of the Ir1þ Recruits. Theſe 
very Admonitions, which gave them Time and Op- 
portunity to do ſo, have been modeſtly attributed 
to private Reſentment alone ; though nothing can be 
more manifeſt than this; that private Reſentment 
would have found its Account better in Silence; 
would have preferred Accuſations to Admonitions, and 
would have waited longer to have ſtruck more home. 
Sometimes, inſtead of ſtopping ſhort, they have 
gone on, anſwering for and being anſwered for, till 
the Events have 43 Ne” rediftions ; till the 
Inconveniencies, Diſadvantages and | Difficulties, 
a : | : "2", "I Io againſt 


Bo 


have co 
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aga ĩnſt which the noble Por had been warn d in 
vain, have followed and increaſed upon them; till 
even their Apologifts' have been forced to allow fome- 
Errors, and till they themſelves have confeſſed their 


boaſted Syſtem to be wrong, by changing it, and by 
be ting dra Chang * ? Even ater 204 this, Ack 
mplained of Char; and they, ftilF com- 
plain, as if thete had never been the leaſt Occaſion 
for it given by them, How their,” new, 
Schimes are plann'd, and how they will be try FX 
whether theſe able Men bave faile KS wh becauſe” 
they ſet out on miſtaken Principle olicy, or whe- 
ind they have fail'd for want 1578 ll to Condudt the 
righteft, fir ſhall oon ſee. 
-*But theſe are not the only. Circ ende; which, 
have borne, and ſtill bear hard upon them, —In-the 
Courſe of * — Cad Di 175 it ge Ax 
vl inly and oved that "ſuch, Principles 
Eaabhmed. * ich A5 have been 
0 0 by the miniſterial riters, as tend 5 N 
the Freedim ef the Britiſh Get _ 


body are, the Dependency, (F mean the co 
pendency) of Parliaments an the. Crawn ; the Na 
of flanding Armies, notwithſtanding the Danger of 
them to ; and ſome other Points, which T 
needfiot recapitulate. It is ſufficiently known how 7 
much, and with how much Reaſon, the far greater 
Part of Mankind have been alarmed at theſe At? ä 
tempts; which, if they ſucceed, muſt hurt not on- ts 
ly the inferior and temporary Intereſts, but the 
greateſt and moſt permanent, political Intereſt, 
which a Briton can have at Heart; F that of the Cen. 
ſiitution of this Gevernment. 

As theſe Things have. been odjected ſtrongly Gat 
ont Sidr, ſo Endeavours have been uſed on the gather, 
to diſguiſe and'to pMiate them, or to evade the Con? 
ſequences drawn from them. But theſe Endeavours 
have not ſucceeded. ey indeed, ſhould they ſuc- 
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ceed? As well mi 1 who n them, ex- _. 
pect to perſuade that Slavery and Beggary, Jo 
are preferable to Liberty, and Pal. 2 as to make the. f. 
World believe that thek arts can be preſerved. 11 
to Britain by the very Means, by which they have 
been loſt in ſo many other free Countries. ter 
Since this therefore cannot be impoſed ; &nce the | 
Minds of Men cannot be convinced of ſuch Abſur- | © 
ditics, they muſt be diverted, if, poſſible, from the, | ©S 
Subject. A nem Cry is therefore raiſed, or an od 40 


ane rather is revived. Diſputes, which inflamed, 
the Minds of Men, hilft the Aale they relate, 
to were tranſacting, and the Conflict of Rania Was, 
the moſt fierce, are renewed at a Time, when they 
can be of no Benefit to the Publick, A, the 
ſame Motives of Party ſubfiſt no Jonger 2 Man, 
in perticulars. is made the Subject vectiye. 
Nacht which.” Naters enn 7 ill Na- 
po A eue r 8 5 N bis 
erſem od ious, and to repr ent as dange- 
raus. In the ſame; Breath, we are told that this 
; odiaus, this dangerous Man is endeavouring to come 
into Power once more. He ſtands again a Candi- 
date for Grace and Truſt. He would again adminiſter 
the Publick, abanden «ts Allies, and 7 er its th» 
naur. ar will jatisfy 8 . 272 
once abuſe an [2 
2 be once betr oy par; again pA The 
1 l with equal Modeſty ly, airn 
; and the Hero. of the. N 
ray is eq, ler , Poymaſicr,: who adminiſters 
the Publick oully.; who Never abandoned 
its Allies; neither the 


8 
who never 

bis. bh Tru 4 N e N 

| Intereſt, „ee Pique z f 7 7 


i tot 25 1 20 


ane 


ſo ri 


* 
* +4 
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| Je Page the whole Drift of his 39th ? bold 


ſan is af lauded for _ Oppoſition fuch Req 
r 15. and fatal Refentment. PP LSE 0 
in his Diſcern 


— Fatalny there may 
Ter not; dut 3 is 2 Fatality,” which ut 


0 


ga ad bimnſelf, "il Jftroy 


writin 
8 — 


in his 


Had raſh Scribbler takes upon him to marſhal and'to 
characterize inſolentl 9 
raih at. If I was not of that Number myſelf, I 
ſhould probably ſay more on the Subject. This 
however I am under an Obligation to ſay; that 
the Friends of this Gentleman muſt be ſuch to his 
Pen. cannot be ſo to his Potwer, ' That he 
takes it as the Compliment, which can be 


m him, have grur and u 
S 


with them attri- 
buted 7 that he thinks Their FriendMhip an 
Honour to Rim 3 ſuch an Honour as the warmeſtot 
his Enemies have Cauſe to en „ and do envy; 
ſuch an Honour as the higheſt of his | Enemie 
would be heartily proud to obtain, and fave not 
been able to obtain. e 
The Friends now of berg ien be N 
ſometimes faid to lud, and who are fometimes fald 
Net de their Tool, juſt 'as it ſults the preſent 
n ee do ſay z theſe very Friends, it 
ſeems, the ve * „ defend bin would nr. 
32 — 
bim the P 


zent low' Condition, nor mate 
artner of their 7 cones Himwever they 
employ him, the Remarker and his Patrons know 
hoy they io ly Penryn Tor whar Neat, 

nce it to 
Kü droge A Wonder, is alt this Fc made 
about fo infighificant a Tool Why , 
deavours to raiſe a ** and the an 
» as” 


a 


as if this Aan was aiming again at Power 2 
keeping him out of it? 


not raſſe him to it. How ridiculous. then is the 
Affedctation of his Enemies, who value 


Tits, or Demerits. I dare anſwer to them and to 
\ the Ward „ upon better Foundations than thoſe of 
25 en never 
their Fall ſrom it excite his Ambition. His Ambi- 
tion, whatever. may baye been ſaid or thought a- 
"bout it, hath long ſince dead. A Man muſt 
happens, either to the Publck or to himſelf” but be 
.who ſeeks nothing 
Situation, which is eſſential to the Quict of it, Nach 


and hath been og the the os 


more, he never would have the greateſt Obligations 
firous was this Man of Reſt and Quiet tha he * 


all former Perſecutions, he * the 4, w = 


a Word againſt the Truth; and I am ſure. that 
that this Man, whom the Liballer repreſents to be fo 
Andi, * * might have . willog 
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Why ſo much Merit aſcribed to the noble Pair, 
His tun friends wouls 


ſelves on 


Þ 3; % 


their Oppoſition to him; 
Let the noble Pair ſtand or fall by theie 6wn Me- 


ters lay ing, that their Continuance in 
K the Spirit of this Man, nor 


be dead himſelf, who 1s utterly inſenfible of all that 


but Retreat, and that Stability of 


ſurely, no Ambition. Now that this. is the Cale, 
ſe of the Gentleman, con- 

rning whom I know. to be true, and 
1 boldly. Pe pi had the leaſt, I ay 


to any Country, except his own 3. and yet ſo de- 


contented to enjoy them where Fortune pon 55 

ſeated them to him. A little Franknefs. 1 

have kept him abraad all his Liſe e 
laint. Much Art has been employed 

Pim at home, and to teaze him — 2 If fore 


he be much to blame? 
l am not conſcious of having 


ſaid, in this Wow 


have the fame Truth on my Side, when Taſſert 


turbulent, ſo. outragiaur, and of ſuch pertinacious 


* 
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to have had the Obligation to the nol: 
oying, by their Aſſiſtance, the full Mea- 
e A jeſty's intended Goodneſs, would 


Are of 15 lat 
decline with Scorn, after all that has paſs'd, to be 
reinſtated in his former Situation, at the intolerable 
Expence of having the leaſt Appearance of an O- 
bligation to them. Neither „nor their Advo- . 
rates, can be half ſo ſollicitous to keep him out of 
Power, and even out of a State of af iring after 
Peter, as he is determined Ae 2 „ and! in- 


different about the laft. © 
Lam ſenſible that all this fs a little'im- 
prob e to the Perſons T oppoſe.” lt” de Karl 


for them to conceive that the Main, rey bas one 
taſted Power, can ever renounce it in earneſt. No | 
wander rhey ſhould think in this Manner. Thoſe, 
who find nothing in themſelyes to reſt 
Satisfaction, muſt lean on Pewer, on Richer, or 
Lord, and on char external Objects. Nay, theſe, 
who have of the two. Vices, Ambitin and Avarite, 
the meaneft in the eminent and who 
would be glad to quit their Power,” and to_retite 
with their Gaini, may be afraid to quit it, becauſe 
they have abuſed it. . may be ſo miſerable as 
ito ſee no Security out of Power, nor any other in it, 
except that precarious, that te Security, 
which Ig the Hſt and uſeful Refuge of deſperate Mn; 
the continuing the ſame Violences to maintain, b 
which they acquired their Power ; the Keeping up 
of Diſſentrons, and the embroiling of Affairs ; thoſe 
noble Arts, by which they roſe. 

But there are Men in the World, who know 
that there is ſomething in Life better than Power 
and Riches ; and ſuch Men may preſer the Jow Con- 
dition, as it is called by the : "Rar of ane Man, 
to the high Condition of another. There are Men, 
who ſee that Dignity may be diſgraced, and who feel | 
— be arne Of this Number i is i 

3 the yn 
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the Gentleman, whom I have undertaken to defend : 
who poſſeſſes his Soul without Hopes or Fears, and 
enjoys his Retreat without any Deſires beyond it. In 
has, Retreat, he is obedient to the Laws, dutiſul to 

is Prince and true to his Qaths. If be fails in theſe 
Reſpects, let him be publickly attacked let pubs 
lick Vengeance purſue and overtake him let the 
noble Pair — kay for once their Paſſions in a f 
Cauſe. If they have no Complaints, of this Na- 
ture, to make againſt him, from whenee does 8. thi 
particular Animoſity proceed? Have they Com- 
plaints of any other Kind to make, 2 
vate Na . If they have, Why is * 
2 on this 3 
Maſe ts now taken off ; that the true 5 * of ah 


this 1 Railing is enough expoſed z. and that 
the . of kind will be t back to 


thole mare important Subjects, which have been al- 
88 and tothole, Rey ay ey 


iſh ; 

— what = „ the 1 in 
whoſe ence I have appeared, can have no Rea“ 
{on of to enter by himſelf, or his Friends, in- 
2 theſe Altercations, and if my Opinion can pre- 
— Idee Libellers continue to ſeold and to 
ames, they ſhould be K 8 d0.the * 
8 or. Notice. wer now BY 
ſhould ſtand as a Final Pe hos fo alt Lug bow j 
ee, berea | 
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